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, 2. Direct Service: Classroom Program 

a. Rationale . The program at the Children's School represents 
an integrated, or mainstreamed approach to educating young children in 
open-structure classrooms. The rationale for this program has been 
systematically set forth elsewhere (Melsels, 1976; Meisels, 1978); it will 
briefly be reviewed here. 

The program at the Children's School has been in the process of 
development and change for several years. To implement a mainstreamed 
program ts, Ipso facto , to work with change. The program objectives must 
change to accommodate to the special needs of the handicapped child; the 
teacher must alter his or her process of curriculum development and class- 
room management in order to accommodate a wider range and greater diversity 
of educational needs and experiences; handicapped and non-handicapped 
children undergo changes in outlook^ expectations and behavior; In the 
process of assimilating to the demands of the progrem and to eiaph other's 
needs. This process of adaptation - «f assimilatltn and accomnbdation - 
Is fundamental to the education of handicapped children in heterogeneous 
groupings. Although all education is adaptive in some respect, in the 
newly mainstreamed classrooin the parameters of this process are laid bare. 
In subsequent sections of this report, several of the parameters of this 
process of change will be identlfiet'. 

The type of classroom organization utilized at Eliot-Pearson can 
be described as open education or open .structure. These classrooms con- 
sciously reflect a cognitive-developmental approach to teaching and learning. 
Based >on the thought of Dewey and Piaget, this approach has been explored 
and refined by Kohlberg (1970, 1971, 1972), Kamii (1970, 1972), and others 
(Anastaslow and Mansergh, 1975; Kohlberg and Mayer, 1972; Heikart, et al.. 



- The cognitive-developmental model is basically an interactive 
approach to teaching and learning. It is distinguished on the one hand 
from maturationist theories (e.g., Gesell) and on the other hand from 
environmental learning or Ijehavlorist theories (e.g., Watson, Skinner, 
Bereiter and Engelmann). The cognitive-developmental view, holds that a 
child's development is based on the\types of interchanges that take place 
between the child and the environment:. 

This approach calls for a classroom setting which stresses activity, 
experience, and a systematically adaptive role for the child vis a" vis his 
environment, his peers and his teadhers. These classrooms are not settings 
in which children are principally trained to conform to certain patterns of 
thought or specific cultural conventions. Rather, education of the whole 
child is conceived of as resulting in the restructuring of the child's 
patterns of thoughts and interests. In Kohl berg's words. 
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what eciucation Is about is the construc- 
tion of an environment In which a child 
Interacts with people and things In a way 
that leads to a transfonnation In the 
structure of his thinking and judgment... 
(Kohlberg, 1972, p. 63) 

Thus, this approach is actively concerned with the growth, 
development, and transformation of the child's Internal thought 
processes and operations. Anastasiow and Mansergh have noted that 
"the critical difference" between cognitive-developmental Ism and 
behaviorism Is "how much beyond the behaviorlst the cognitive develop- 
mentalist wishes to speculate «bout the internal life of the child" 
(1975, p. 311). 

At Eliot-Pearson, we are indeed prepared to speculate about 
and develop programs relevant to this "internal life." In our approach, 
the affective el iements of the child's experience are accorded at least 
as much attention as the cognitive aspectisi « In fact, these two realms 
are seen as largely inseparable. One psychologist whose work has 
successfully integrated cognitive and affective, or personal-social, 
developntent Is Robert W. White. His work, which focuses on the concept 
of competence, provides an Insight Into some of the fundamental assump- 
tions of the program at Eliot-Pearson. White defines competence as "an 
organism's capacity to Interact effectively with its, environment" 0959, 
p. 297). His thesis is that this capacity is acquired slowly. It Is 
not "given" by maturation, nor Is It controlled solely by drives or 
instincts. In White's words,, competence is achieved through .an assimila- 
tion-accommodation pattern directed towards the environment. What this 
means is that a child acquires competence through his activity in the 
world — through "grasping and exploring, crawling and walking, attention 
and perception, language and thinking, manipulating and changing the 
surroundings..." (pp. 317ff). To the extent that the '^results" of these 
explorations, activities, and manipulations are preserved by learning, 
"they build up an Increased competence in dealing with the environment" 
(p. 321). , . ^ 

A number of parallels exist between open-structure cognitive- - 
developmental theory and White's model, of learning. Both White and the 
cognitive-developmental Ists emphasize the positive effects of free play 
and both make provision for freely structured manipulation of the environ- 
ment. They both subordinate the Importance of the effects of maturation 
and external controls to the child's own exploration and control of the 
environment. Both approaches conceive of development as evolving from 
the child's transactions with the environment as a whole, rather than 
from some critical or particular experiences. Also, both would agree 
that children explore what they are Interested in, and that their Interest 
is most effectively aroused and sustained when their actions produce 
effects or changes In the stimulus field. Moreover^ since effectance 
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motivation subsides when a situation's possibilities for exploration 
have been exhausted, White would concur with the emphasis in open 
education on a rich variety of materials - materials that are manipulative 
and materials that are considered to be intrinsically rewarding. 

At Eliot-Pearson this nwdel has been used successfully In our 
matnstreamed program. In order to apply the open-structure/cognitive- 
developmental model to the education of handicapped children, however 
the typical conception of "open education" has to be modified. Rather 
than embracing superficial Interpretations of thir approach which solely 
emphasize the child's freedom of choice, an abundance of materials and 
a passive, "facilitating" teacher, the CKildren's School's definition 1s 
considerably more directive and rigorous. The essence of the Children's 
5c_.ool s conception of open education is the interactive relationship 
and joint decision-making of teacher and child. Many educators assume 
a zero-sum situation when they consider activity and control in learning 
settings. Either the teacher takes the Initiative and controls the- 
direction of the classroom or the child does. To the extent that one 
relinquishes control, it becomes available to the other. At the Children's 

uJ!^"^^"^ *^ interactive and additive process, in which 

both children and teachers participate in framing objectives and imple- 
mentational strategies for the classroom. 

^ ^ , b- Description of Program. In general, teachers at the Children's 
School seek to maximize children's interactive experiences within three 
broad domains: interactivity with the physical environment, interactivity 
wit.h peers and interactivity with adults. 

The physical setting in which this program takes place is composed 
of a variety of diffev-entiated learning centers or interest areas. Among 
the areas represented in most classrooms are the following: sand, water, 
painting, collage, blocks, woodworking, plants and animals, math, manipula- 
tlves, reading, writing, climbing, fine and gross motor actlvites, dress-up, 
kitchen and snack. Outdoor play is also given a great deal of attention. 
Classroom time alternates between periods in which children can make choices 
for themselves among all these areas, and periods in which children are asked 
to work at a specific task or specified location 1n the classroom. An 
objective set by all teachers early in the school year is to teach children 
to make choices. 

The program for all children at Eliot-Pearson is highly individual- 
ized. On the basis of information acquired on each child In standard ways 
as well as infomation informally acquired during the process of teaching 
the teacher establishes objectives for each child. The following ten ob- 
jectives generally receive the greatest amount of attention by Children's 
School teachers. Listed in terms of highest to lowest frequency, they are: 

1. To develop the abl^lity to express one's fee linns-, 

2. To increase the ability to make a friend-. 
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3. To Increase exp1«rat1on and nvistery of a wide range 
of Curriculum experiences; 

4. To increase positive Interactions with peers; 

5. To develop a Sense of Independence and self-confidence; 

6. To accomplish successful separation; 

7. To improve pre-reading and early reading skills; 

8. To establish positive relat-ionshlps with teachers/adults 

9. To Increase the ability to attend; 

10. To acquire skills of group participation. 

* 4 children - handicapped and non- handicapped - were engaged 

In individualized progranaing designed to achieve some or all of these 
objectives. In addition, many other areas of development were address- 

"in the course of the year. The prograa at Eliot-Pearson is not 
deficit-oriented. Thus, teachers continually seek to expand and extend 
the range of interests and abilities exhibited by children by utillzinq 
the resources of the interest areas listed earlier. 

Given the individualized nature of the Eliot-Pearson program, 
the daily schedule in each classroom serves only as a general framework 
for the organization of each child's experitnce. The Individualized 
programs developed for each child provide the major coheslveness in the 
classroom. A typical morning kindergarten program might reflect a sche- 
dule «uch as the following: 

9:00 9:20 - outdoors 
9:20 - 9:30 - class meeting 

9:30 -10:45 - independent and small group work time 

at interest areas 
10:40 -10:45 - clean up and transition 

10:45 -11:00 - quiet time (reading, stories, puzzles, etc.) 
11:00 -11:20 - outdoors 

11:20 -11:45 - group time: songs, imjsic and story 

Within this framework individual programs are implemented. In Section III 
below, examoles are given of individual program plannino ^and of the formu- 
lation of classroom outcome objective?. 

c. Individualization and Proqram Planning . Individualization is 
a crnical factor in mainstreaming, as well as a vital element in open 
educatlnn.y Individualization refers to the practice of developing specific 
goals for individual children and «;p€cific implementational strategies for 
these goals. Although the same goals may frequently be held in coffimon for 
several children, this does not mean that all of these children are expected 
to learn the same thing at the same time, nor does it mean that aM children 
are expected to learn in the same way. This is particularly the case in 
malnstreamed classrooiris . Appendix I contains a very sensitive report by a 
visitor to the Children's School which captures the spirit of this in- 
dividualization. 




In the open classrooffl, a teacher cannot claim to be Individual- 
izing Instruction If (s)he does not have multiple, Intentional strateolo'. 
for teaching. This 1s the difference between Individualized Instruction 
and Individual experience. The teacher who uses goals for the purpo-.e*; 
of 1nd1v1duaT1rat1on takes the data of personal or 1ntra~1nd1v1di;a1 
experience (the child's nee<ls,, abnities. moods, learning styVs, and 
history) and uses thein to help the child find a personally rewardino and 
productive way of learning. 

Individualization thus plays a fundamental role In the Inteorated 
prog-ram at Eliot-Pearson. Taken as a whole, the structure of the class- 
room experience for children with special needs does not differ signifi- 
cantly from the structure of experience for non-handicapped children, 
Although supplementary services are provided only for special needs chil- 
dren, the fact- that the program is individualized means that - to some 
extent - all children are treated differently. 

• The goals and objectives of the classroom progra.m for handicasped 
and non-handfcapp^d children overlap. The range of these goals and 
objectives reflects the range of interests and abilities exhibited by 
the children In the classroom. However, the actual choice, or variety, 
of different goals or subgoals dees not reflect a qaaUtative difference 
attributable to the rainstreafned program. Within each of the three major 
domains or fairiltes of goals in us-e at Eliot-Pearson - Personal/Social 
Developjnent, .og nltlye Development . Motor Develup.-nent -"TRen5Tass?So5~ 
outcoine objective selected interactively by tKeteacFer may be applicable 
to any child In the classroom. As has already been noted, l^nplefliefttatlonal 
strategies n'r/ differ widely between two different children even when the 
same outcome objective is In use. Thus." the classroom program Is concept- 
ualized by the teacher . In much the safne, .Individual ized way for every child. 
There is no specific classroom. curriculum for handicapped children. Rather, 
in some respect, every child has a specific curriculum. The chirts presented 
in Section III, that Identify specific goals and objectives for particular 
children, graphically display this educational approach. Also the specific 
illustrations )n the docutaentation to be found in the next section give a 
sense of the levpi of individualization and the type of program planning 
that takes place in the classrooms. 

^ • Docurnent t ng the m ainstreatned teaching proces s . ! t i s a we 1 1 - 
established fact that TTtTTe empirical evidence has been col lec ted concern- 
ing the effects of mainstreamed programs on young children (cf . , Wynne, 
et.al., 1975). As a consequence of this situation, a numi>er of studies' 
reporting on the ma instreaming of young children are about to be published 
(Guralnlck. 1978).., 

Althoirgh the need for valid empirical studies of earlv childhood 
mainstreamlng studies must be addressed-, it is eauaHy iraportant. for practi- 
tioners to begin to articulate clearly the constraints .and realities entailed 
by mainstreamed classrooms so ,th«t research can take place in potent i.illy 



effective ancJ successful selllnos., !n ihH section (locu^nutton of 
whht actudUy takes pla« In an/ f ntegrdtied cUssrooe-- wTtl w pr^fsj?nled. 
A nuj?sb«r of sp^ctftc addpUtlons reniylr^d of lt^cher% worV?n<} in int^qratfrf 
pi^t^gr^w wil] be Identified In each of the followtnq qenera i ' are^^s ; Inter/ 
actions between har>dicapi>ed and aon-handlcapped ch\Hrtr^, adaptlnr/ instruc- 
tional strategies, ami wrking wUh panent'^. Each general area tf. di^xusse 
In terns of A nut8i>er of sp«:lf1c issues. , These issues ^rt critfca).. accord 
Ing to our exp^r fence, for understanding t'^ow a ^^tnstre^i?rie<3 pr-ograr?^ H 
ff?¥>1«flaente<J. Fro« extensive discussion and docut^^nt^tCon on the p«rt of 
the ;n tot-Pearson teaching staff* several .conclusions regarding e^ch of tn^r 
Issues are presented^ in many cases, speclfk e?c^n^]cs or instances ar?^ 
gtven as tl lustrations. These ew.®ple$ always appear within a dou?>if> 
nu?aer^tton systecn in the docuanenUtidn (e.g., K3 or ?.5). 

Soae of the Issues addressed 1n_ihe dp-cu<nentdtion Includes ho-^r to 
-assist non-hand 1capr>ed cHtldren In 1earni?ig to accept their handlcaopctJ 
p^ers; ^helping special ne^ds children accept th^fr dlsabliUies; techniques 
for talking with chlldren-dbout handicaps;- caodlffcdtlons of regular class- 
roofn teaching techniques with sp-eclal needn children; adapt ^ncj-^aaterlal s to 
rreet the \Qarr\in(s nee<}s of h-and^cappe<j chUdnen; ne^ ski Ms for ^rktn^ 
with parents;, and^ strategies for galninq suoport for Talnst-rear^lno- fro^*. 
p*!irents non-h^ndtcapp^ children, \ ' . . 

An Additional feature of tl>e ^naterla? that fclioM-s is tHftt it 
provides further inforMtlon about open-s tructure . ??vi ^ nstn?a??«5d c1 a s s ro<5f?^s , 
'wtvile most of the conclusloris presented In t?>e docirr^entat-lon are not 
dependent on a parttcular curriculum structure, the %ch'OoV^ approach to 
the use of space, tiine* si^at^rlaU, and social ^rouptfi'gs becomt^ rmr^. evl^ 
dent In the fo Mowing p-a9es. 




-<;n»'i honHt *:!x:v^'^r>it ^ons that ir<?^ rv>?ey^rvi t^j^ ^U>:*ri:^h'<. ';fcv<^I?ap 
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5.2 Later in the school year, when the children were becoming 
much rnore s^l f-consclous about similarities and differences, it seemed 
apprbprlate^^to help the non-handicapped children begin to think about 

the specjaT°'%-eas v/h1ch were particularly difficult or challenging for 
them. W^N^^d about those things 'that they needed help with and that 
-h^y '^"^I'^^kf could, do better or more easily than they. 

It seemed important to directly help them make the" 
connection between what thev had isolated as their own "special needs" 
and'Tt^ analogous difficulties and feelings of having a handicap. For 
example, "in tihe same way that it is hard, for you, Jamie, to learn to 
^wim and your swinining instructor is there to help you, it is Hifficult 
for Stacey to learn to write, and Janice (her tutor) is trying to help 
her," • - • 

» 

5.3 To encourage understanding of the impulsive behavior 
of a hyperactive child, one teacher pointed out, "Sometimes when you're 
angry, you feel like knocking down someone else's building, too. You 
can stop yourself, b5jt Joel is still learning to stop himself." 

6. Reading books with children about handicaps, differences 
and feelings was valuable. It was also important for parents to read 
tnese books to their children at home. 

7. Teachers should be aware of children's fears of "coivtagion" 
and their concern about whether "this will ever happen to me." 

7.1 For a child who expressed fear about playing with a 
special needs child we explained that Stacey was born with a learnina 
problem, but that another child without this problem could not develop 
learning probl ems^from playing with -Stacey. 

8. Identify strengths of special needs children and'^-einforce 
them In the group. Build curricul um, around the strengths, and when 
possible, pair h^^^dicapped and non-handicapped children together in 
prnjects or activities. 

9. Although teachers can .develop ways of explaiiring one child's 
handicap to awther child, the handicapped child must also learn to 
.explain his/her handicap to others. It is effective to hel ;> handicapped 
children learn simple responses to other children's questions about their 
handicaps, and then to be available to facilitate a dialogue between 

a non-handicapped and a handicapped child. 

10. Treat the special activities of the special needs children 
as part of the classroom routine. 
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10.1 The entire group comes together at the beginninq of the 
school day for a meeting. All children get their first assignments 
which include tutoring for some children, small group work with adults 
and independent play. It becomes accepted by all that sometimes special 
needs children get tutors but that all children get something to do. There 
fore, the special needs children are not singled out for their differences. 



B. Helping special needs children accept their disabilities. 

U Frequently, teachers will have to clarify for the handi- 
capped child that the other chi Idren simply do not understand why they 
need braces, can't speak clearly, etc. The teacher should help special 
needs children begin to feel comfortable talking about themselves and 
even cal 1 ing attention to themselves on occasion. 

1.1 Patty, while in braces, left her crutches at the other^ end 
of the room and asked a child to l)ring then to her. In so doing, the 
child began to use them, Patty yelled angrily, "Don't you use my crutches. 
When cold by the teacher that the child was only seeing how they worked, 
Patty said that that child was making fun of her. 

The teacher explained that the child was not making fun, 
but trying to figure out how they worked. The teacher went on to explain 
that Patty was the only person who knew how they worked. She knew. some- 
thing others did not know and perhaps she could show others how to use 
them. P|tty thought it over and decided she would. She then took over, 
saying/'^All who want to learn -how to walk with crutches come on over/' 
She then proceeded to show them how they worked. 

2. Reading books with s Kial needs children about specific 
handicaps is very useful. Making books about hospitals and hospital ex- 
periences and sharing these with the class can also help the special 
needs child gain perspective on a disability. 

3. Talk with children honestly about the fact that some things 
are more difficult for them than for other children. 

3.1 For Chris, the struggle in relation to his disability 
was to help him accept that there wer^ weaknesses in his motoric and 
memory abilities which required special help. Although he was willing 
to attempt any activity that did not directly challenge those abilities, 
he quickly figured out which games and activities were "tutorial" and 
and resisted strongly. 

It might have been possible to disguise things enough 
so that Chris never knew that painting with small brushes was aimed at 
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improving his irwtor control - but was instead just a lot of fun - but 
it seemed too Important for both the speed of his learning and for the 
development of a realistic and accepting self-concept that Chris be 
able to accept that his disabilities aeant some things would be difficult 
and not so much fun. 

4. The teacher must help the special needs child to value his own 
worth and to respect and utilize his strengths and abilities. 

4.1 With one child, we always tried to mirror for him the 
strong and capable side of himself. The result was, he learned to talk 
more openly about his disability-particularly in relation to having trouble 
using his right hand; he was able to say things were hard for him but 
continue to persist anyway; he patiently acquired enough confidence in 
his skills to try a wide variety of activities; and he could accept more 
willingly the sometimes less sophisticated quality of his work. 

' 4.2 One special needs child, Chris, was involved in a pro- 

ject with a teacher and a group of other children. They were making 
dog houses and the final step was to write the name of their dog on the 
house. Chris waited patiently through the invention by others of imagin- 
ative and funny names wlilch the teacher helped them to write. When.it 
came his turn, wary of being embarrassed in front of his peers by what he 
must have accepted as poor writing and auditory-visual memory skills, he 
confidently chose his own name for his dog-CHRIS-and wrote it without 
hesitation on his paper. This Ingenious solution - although evidencing 
a continued resistance to asking for help - showed his acknowledgement 
A^t disab lity in relation to his peers and a resourceful way of coping 
with It. It also opened a route for continuing to reinforce for Chris 
the importance of working at skill development. 

5. Special needs children can learn how to stand up for them- 
selves in an argument by^ modeling the teacher's advocacy and support. 

V}:^ Stacey 1t was clear that she had internalized some 
of the ways in which she was different and disabled. It was Important 
.for this understanding not to deflate her self-respect. By acting as 
advoc«tes for her, and then giving her the words to advocate for herself 
it became not unusual for Stacey, when teased, to respond with "no me not'" 
or yes me can!" without sqljcitlng teacher intervention. It was also 
clear that Stacey retained alot of pride in her achievements and appear- 
ance and developed the confidence to overcome verbal obstacles in order 
to share that pride. For several months we had a sign up sheet to make 
announcements each day. Stacey continually scrawled her name in an , 
appropriate space to have the opportunity to announce something (no matter 
how Irrelevant). 
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To the entire group, her persistance and patience 
were reinforcq^and encouraged. 

6. Careful work with parents was essential so that the goals, 
strategies and attitudes being fostered in the classroom would continue 
to be reinforced at home. 

7. Teachers should try to help special needs children under- 
stand and become self-conscious of their behavior so that they can ask 
for help when appropriate. 

7.1 Danny asked a teacher to take him to the time-out space 
because the class was becoming too difficult for him to deal with. 

7.2 Scott asked a teacher for a timer, to help him stay at 

an activity. 

7.3 One day Ronnie told his teacher, "I a good boy today. 
1 no hurt anybody." 

7.4 Bobby reported: "Someday I won't r;ccd r tutor 1f I can 
learn better. " 

8. In working with a child to help him/her accept and overcome 
a problem or disability, it is critical that the child and teacher not 
lose sight of the child's strengths and areas- of competence. 

8.1 The major challenge with Joel wias to support his self- 
worth as well as to teach him more socially-acceptable behaviors. The 
chief classroom goal was to help him develop positive interactions with 
teachers and peers and to increase his ability to express strong feelings 
in non-aggressive ways. The instructional approach was to clearly de- 
lineate acceptable and unacceptable ^behaviors. Acceptable behaviors 
were rewarded with affection and with- encouragement for Joel himself to 
feel good. Unacceptable behaviors were stopped right away in order to 
minimize their occurrence. Methods for rewarding acceptable behaviors 
included constant recognition of good behavior: "You know how to sh^ire"; 
"You and Adam are being friends" ; "You stopped yourself from hitting. 
Now you can use words to talk about the problem". Methods for stopping 
unacceptable behavior included firm reprimands and .time out in a partially 
enclosed classroom space. 

Joel did develop a more accepting attitude toward him- 
self and a friendlier, less defensive attitude toward other children. 
By the end of the year hG was testing out a range of statements about 
himself with, teachers in order to see their reaction, such as, "I'm 
dumb" or "I'm smart now", "I can be the boss here", "I don't have friends" 
or "Adam is my friend.": He continued to rely heavily on teachers^ un- 
wavering acceptance of him in order to feel good about himself. 
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C. Techniques for talking with children about handicaps 

1. Occasionally, a simple explanation of how a child became 
disabled win be productiye. Such explanations, however, should occur 
as natural extensions of children's expressed Interests. 

1.1 Adam arrived at school with a plastic body of man. He 
wanted to give a "lecture" on the human body, and did so. While discussing 
the legs he said, "Now, the legs are what make you walk, like this," putting 
one foot In front of the other, "unless of course you're like Patty and 
break your legs. Then you can't walk unless they put you In a cast. Then 
she could walk." 

Teacher: "Patty's legs are not broken. Even if they were put 
In casts, she could not walk. Patty's legs cannot be fixed. They will 
never work. The only way Patty cart walk is Kith ^^er braces and crutches, 
but her legs will never work." When pushed for further explanations, the 
teacher showed the spinal cord on the model. She explained that the brain 
sends messages through the spinal chord to tell the legs what to do. Patty's 
si»ina1 chord was broken when she was hit by the truck, so the brain can send 
no message to her legs. 

2, Handicapping conditions should be talked about with special needs 
and non-special needs children In observable, behavioral terms. 

2.2 Bobby, who is hearing Impaired, had difficulty sitting or 
attending during group tim. After observing this, the teacher began to 
wonder if his inattentiveness was related to hearing loss. She gave Bobby 
a special place near her and told him he needed to sit there because he 
would then be able to hear what was going on better. 

2.3 To a child with mild cerebral palsy: "Sometimes, it's 
difficult to use your right hand, isn't it? It's hard to make it work just 
the way you want it to. Here, I'm going to help you hold this scissor so 
we can help your hand practice to cut better." 

2.4 To a child with developmental delay: "It's hard for you 
to write these letters. You have to practice over and over. But look how 
beautiful that "s" looks - you really worked hard on getting that so good." 

When Stacey says "«e"go, we respond by asking "Who goes?" She 
says, "1 go." 

2.5 For a child with impulse-control problems: "I know it's 
sometimes hard for you to say, "I'm angry" and the first thing you want to 
do is hit. How do you think it makes f eel to get hit? Let's try 
to see if she understands better when you tell her just how mad it makes 
you feel." 
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3. Host proble^ns of special needs children that need to be 
discussed with other children can be talked about in the Identical 
way that non-handicapped children's problem^ are discussed. 

3.1 Scott Kses the word "me" incorrectly (e.g., "me do It") 
so the teacher says "Who did |t?- and Scott usually responds with a smile 
"I did It." There Is no discussion of why he makes this mistake, In other 
cases where Scott does not understand what's going on, the teachers tell 
other children that sometimes it is hard for Scott to understand. 

3.2 When Ron starts to take a toy from another child, the 
teacher says, M know it's hard for you, but you roust use words." The 
teacher says the sawie thing to other children. 

3.3 When Bobby cannot r»»45« hlwself understood, his teacher 
saysp "I know it's hard for yow, but say it again a little slower." The 
teacher tells other children that it is sometiwes hard for Bobby to talk* 

4. Wtth pJ\ys1cal disabilities it is iiwportant that explanations 
and 'balfzations are initiated at a very personal level • That is, the 
significance of the disability from the child's point of view should be 
considered first. Then, issues relating to therapy, prosthetics, aids, 
etc; can be introduced. 

4.1 Michael's handicap, cerebral palsy, was physical and 
visible. At the beginning of the year, discussions with Michael about 
his handicap dealt more with the limitations of having cerebral palsy than 
with the specific details of the handicap. We helped Michael to tell 
other children why he needs a walker legs aren*t sts^ng enough 
for walking. I need walker to help me walk."); to Insist that his 
walker was for his uses only; to set limits with other children when 
playing rough games; to ask for extra help when he needed it; and to 
express feelings of anger and frustration when he fell over unexpectedly 
or was left behind. Gradually we began to talk more specifically with 
Michael about the treatment procedures he received weekly - physical 
therapy sessions, the transition from a hip brace and full leg supports 
to a heel to knee support to leg braces and crutches and discarding^ the 
walker. Michael responded positively to these objective discussions of 
his disability; and other children shared constructively in these dis- 
cussions also. 

5. With some handicapping conditions, it is important to create 
opportunities in the classroom for socio-dramatic play, so that both 
special need!; and non-special needs children can "try out*' an inherently 
frightening situation in a safe and controlled environment • 
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5.1 Kevin's handicap, major surgery to remove a brain tuBor 
was pivslcal and Invisible. Kevin had no surgery during the school / 
year, but was 1n and out of the hospital for blood transfusions and be- 
cause of Illness. Me did not talk with Kevin directly about the nature 
of his illness, but we did provide many opportunities to talk about 
doctors, hospitals, being sick, being small, being weak, and feelings 
of loneliness, anger, and fear. Discussions occurred regularly though- 
out the year, initiated by Kevin or teachers, or stimulated by school 
events, such as Kevin's recurring hospital ijations and separation 
problems, the hospitalization of another child in the class for surqerv 
and the presence of a child in the class whose father had died. Many 
opportunities were provided to play out doctor-patient-hospital themes 
using doctor props and a "hospital" set up. Kevin responded to dis- 
cussion and stories and play props, but he was never preoccupied with 
these things and seemed more interested in the normal activities at 
school. Other children Joined in the discussions mentioned above. 

1 5; With acting-out and aggressive children, it is important to 
clearly distinguish between the child's feelings and the child's in- 
appropriate expression of those' feelings. 

u \. , was difficult to talk about Joel's dlsabilitiesr^^ 

which included problems in all areas of development, with Joel or with 
other children. Our approach was to make Instructional and- therapeutic 
statenents about Joel's specific behaviors or our pePC«pt1o«3 of his 
feelings rather than about the nature of his disability as a whole 
The biggest problem area for Joel at school was his lack of control over 
angry feelings and impulsive aggression. In talking with Joel, we ack- 
nowledged and accepted his feelings, but not his out-or-cohtrol ways of 
expressing those feelings. We assured him that teachers are in control 
injhe classroom, that they can help hin express and learn to control 
difficult feelings, and that they will keep him safe. Representative 
statements include: 

. . . ^ ^ "^ou feel angry because Adam took your car. It's all 

right to be angry, but you cannot hit. You have to use words to talk to 

Mm. Teachers will help you", or if a teacher intervenes soon enough, 

, , You can stop yourself from hitting. Use words. Say, 
I'm mad. I had that carl"* 

^ ^ In addition to setting clear limits on Joel's behavior, 

teachers assured him repeatedly that he can learn to behave appropriately. 

7. Non-handicapped children most frequently notice those dis- 
abling conditions of special needs children that are particularly visible 
and dominant in the classroom. Whenever possible and productive, non- 
handicapped peers should be Involved with the behavior management programs 
being impleoented in, the classrooms to help these children. 
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7.1 We talked with non-handicapped children about Michael's 
handicap In the same way that we talked with Michael. The only differences 
were to assure other children that the condition had existed from birth, 
that It was neither contagious nor painful, but that Michael's equipment 
was not a toy and was no privilege to have to use all the tine. We were 
able to obtain an extra walker so that other children could satisfy their 
curiosity and allay their own fears by trying It. 

7.2 Other children in the class overhear and learn from the 
teachers' Interventions and discussions with Joel. They know when Joel is 
having a hard time and that teachers are taking care of him and keeping 
everyone safe. They need to hear realistic statements about Joel's diffi- 
culty controlling himself, expressing his feelings in acceptable ways, and 
learning new things so that they do not feel overwhelmed by his acting- 
out behavior. They need to learn some tactics for responding to Joel's 
behavior - telling him to stop with support from a teacher and expressing 
their distress when he takes advantage of them. Only when other children 
feel powerful enough to stop him and to tell him how they feel can they 
stop being afraid or defensive and develop understanding and compassion'. 
This is also an Ideal learning situation for Joel. 

D. Strategies for dealing with incidents of scapegoating. 

1. The teacher can often reduce scapegoating of a special needs 
child by providing special help to that child. Helping a child appear 

well -organised. Interesting, and appealing to others often attracts positive 
attention from other children. 

2. The child who scapegoats often needs as much help fro« the teacher 
as the child who is scapegoated. Although the teacher must first limit all 
unsafe physical or psychological (i.e., usually verbal) abuse it is important 
to find out what motivated the child to scapegoat. 

3. The classroom must be kept accessible to all children. 

3.1 Sometimes when an activity is a part of the classroom it 
feels comfortable to say that the opportunities belong to everyone equally 
and If they can't share it they have to leave. 

3.2 If children reject Joel without immediate cause, saying, 
"We don't want Joel to play here," a teacher can support Joel's ability to 
participate constructively, saying, "Joel can listen to what you say. Tell 
him how to play with you." 

4. A mild form of scapegoating sometimes occurs In the process of 
children finding out about a special needs child's strengths and weaknesses. ' 

4.1 Occasionally, children would make inaccurate assessments 
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Of Michael's capabilities, stating that "Michael can't lift things**; 
"Michael is always the last"; "Michael can't climb the ladder," Some- 
times these statewents were made as friendly observations, and sometimes 
they were intended as provocations. The problem was always settled by 
turning to Michael as the final authority and supporting Michael in 
answering honestly, 

5, Sometimes, the special needs child must change his/her behavior 
in order to prevent further rejection by other children. 

5.1 If children reject Joel because he is behaving aggressively, 
it is Joel who must change his behavior, not the other children. The follow- 
ing responses might be used, depending upon the explosiveness of the situa- 
tion: 

1) Removing Joel and insisting: "Joel, when you hit, they don't 
want you to play," 

2) Stopping J ^ from hitting and instructing the other child, 
"If you t€ Joel to stop, he can listen," 

3) Intervening and monitoring the confrontation between the 
two children, saying, "Joel, we have a problems Davi4 is 
very sad because you broke his building. What can we do 
about this?" and supporting a resolution of the conflict 
for both children. 

6. In cases where children encourage a special needs child's nega- 
tive behavior, or respond with glee when he is disciplined, they must be told 
firmly and resolutely to stop. Respect for individuals is the prime classroom 
value. 

E, Examples of special needs children serving as positive role model si. 

1, Most illustrations of instances where special needs children serve 
as positive role models for other children are common classroom situations in 
which children responding well to each other or to school routines are praised 
and used as models of appropriate behavior for other children. There is no 
difference tn quality or content of many of these exair^les of positive behavior 
modelling that involve special needs children than parallel examples involving 
non-special needs children, 

1,1 For example, if Joel attempts to comfort a child who feels 
sad, the teacher might point out, "Joel is trying to he^p you because he 
knows you're feeling sad. He brought you a flower." Or if Michael is sitting 
quietly at meeting, the teacher might stress, "Michael knows how to listen to 
a story, Bruno, can you sit quietly like Michael?" Or if Kevin is sharing 
a classroom material in a cooperative manner, the teacher might comment, 
"Kevin is passing out playdough so that everyone can have some," 
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1.2 Chris could r1de a two wheeler well - something that 
was valued by other children. He gained a leadership role 1n trying to 
show others how It was done. 

1.3 Stacey was attentive and cooperative and eager to volun- 
teer to help. She was often a model of the kind of oarticlpatlon that 
helped us get thlnjs done better. 

1.4 David was sophisticated In rmjslc and In the use of 
musical equtpwent. He was often put In charge of helping others use the 
equipment and he handled this responsibility well. 

1.5 Often special needs children would cook things In their 
tutoring sessions to share with the rest of the class or they would be 
allowed to Invite other children to join them In their sessions. This 
made them highly sought after. 

1.6 Sherrie was a powerful, physically active child who 
acted as a positive rpodel for Eddy who was cautious in his gross motor 
developfl»ent ^nd social overtures. She also stimulated the group to be 
more experimental rootorically. She was two years older than twelve of 
the children in the group and demonstrated a real nurturing behavior 
which others appreciated if not directly emulated. 

2. Special needs children will sometimes display unusual leader- 
ship abll Itles with other special needs children. 

2.1 Michael helped Kevin to feel comfortable in our class by 
responding In an accepting, good-natured manner to Kevin's overtures of 
friendship. (Kevin was originally attracted to Michael because Michael 
had a walker like the one Kevin had used following surgery.) Michael 
cheerfully Included Kevin in his tutoring experiences and often encouraged 
Kevin to come Into the classroom at the start of the day or to join him 
In play Instead of "sitting around." Michael's friendly attitude toward 
Kevin was also evident in his relationships to other children in the class. 
By the end of the year, children cownented out loud, "Everybody likes 
Michael," or "Michael is everyone's friend." 
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!I. Adapttn? instructional strategies 



A. Modtf tcatlons of regulesr classroom teaching techniaues for 
children with special needs, 

1. The instructional objectives used with most mildly and 
moderately handicapped children are similar to those used with non- 
handicapped children. Modifications have to be made in the methods 
or activities by which these objectives are achieved. 

1 . 1 More repeti tion ; 

1.2 Greater teacher i.itervention, including explicit 

and detailed instructions, follow-through, clearly defined limits, fewer 
choices or alternatives; 

1.3 Classroom spaces that are clearly defined and separate; 

1.4 More positive ego reinforcement and encourageinent ; 

1.5 Participation by specialists, 

Z. In many cases, the effect of a successful nx)dif ication of 
teaching style may lead to the special needs child being treated no differ 
ehtly frofn other children, 

2.1 An example of the way in which a strategy for achieving 
the common social -emotional goal of learning to resolve conflicts with 
peers may be different for special needs children follows. A disturbed 
child with poor impulse control needs to learn to use words to resolve 
conflicts with peers - just as any other child; however the physical and 
verbal interventions used by teachers with most children may not be suffi-. 
cient to teach appropriate confl let resolution skills to a disturbed child 
The disturbed child may need the task broken down into less complicated 
steps In order to acquire the skilU as in the sequence below: 

a. Disengage child. Focus on disturbed child first. 
"No hitting." Remove from scene. Return to help 
other child. 

b. Disengage child. Focus on disturbed child first. 
"No hitting. Use words. Say, 'I want the car.'" 
Allow-play to continue when other children are calm 
again. 




■jse -MDrd*-. to taU. -5 tout H. . ' .vvTriaHv i tentlfv 
thP feeHnqs fs.^rt, .-inqrv, etc.) o" earh c^;-1M 
Ailow f-'.jrt Child t-0 f'toresTi how fiT-o/he ff'*?!-; t.- 
aooreasor while aqoror^Qr Hstsn-, . Heln cnil ;'-.!- 
.'^s^e an anro«me.nt rof^oVy? thr- r:onfnr*, 

•'■'it; to t-^c abovf 'ifyiuenc;?- L'^t'', if w'-> •,■)'• 
■.■■■■■! n'»- '-^ f a way to rviVr- .■'n*''' -'r^A' .-t^-^or 



service of their -arpas of weakness. 

1. Meredith has difficulty convprstnq with other-i. ^.hf> t^r<c!s to 
get earned away with inappropriate -.ubject ratter, irrfievanf statewn^-; 
rambltnn and rt^oetUion. The teacher asked th<? tutor ?o h/>ln Kpredirh 
write d ouppet show 'to oivc to the class. This alldwed for Hf?redi tn "not 
only to thinfc about what she was qolno to say. but it allowed .for H^r 
have the floor while; others H^^^enod to h-T. 

i. One .method use<5 to help Bobby attefx! at rye-c' \nq was fo c'v^ 
him the responsibility for reepina the m^tino nuiet, ie. 'sMnq others 
to be quiet. Not orsly did it wrk. but the teacjr^ reaH2e<5 that Sobbv 
(who IS nearinq- Impaired) har^ been so distresse<l- bv Peripheral noise that 
when it happened in' the oast he jolnei in to ntake the noise- louder for ■ 
drown it out for him). ?tow. In -hartje of keepinc; it ouiet. he <^tops .-vp-v 
minor noise rapid ly. ■ ...... 

^- Jo*^" had" a difficuOt liw sharino..mteria{s and e<3'j1pfTwn^ 
ir he brought in a qanx? or tov *rxm home, he often had trouble shsring if 
When his TOther told the teacher on? day that he really ne*».^e<i a mid.. 
I^rninq snack, it occured to the teacher that p^rhaos one wavnf John ' 
iea-rmnn to share would be to toake sow -things at Hoine to brinq In ro 
share for snack, i.e., cookines, carrot sticks, etc. He enjoyesi %k&r\ir. 
these Items, and the class was appreciative and thanked him so-inte^nepiiS ;'v . 

■1. Chris had a problem with shore term visual and auditory 
memory and often resisted instruction that challenged those dbiliUds 
Knowinq however that Chris loved athletics, we made uo paws usimj bails 
races and bicycles that also re<iu1red mefnory work e.o.. 'when vou'catch 
the ball, say the letter 8"; "race your bike and Und on the lettt^r 
Since we knew Chris loved cooking and measurinq. nvsny cookinq projects 
were introduced with their enphasis on me«iory.' He also had strono leader- 
Ship skills and so by makinq him a leader of activities wp found he inves- 
ted more strongly In mastering them. 
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nriu!ir;-::t.Ay .j^, a „fly -r, provide her Uflnuaqi- "fw?<-H,n,'} '?V3 t 

'-')r.--vf. Nfr .Twt>, -v*n'i Htillo -",?s1n1nr> ^J:»r ' -i>r-/« ^vrrofn.irrC*^ T-N-Zsr-^- 
'l^fy iUo love;} t^t ^if^^. 'vii; I i -^coverfrS v-^t 'i:«f;Utfr ,>r. 
%onQ. 'H 1 know fh<> .'4.;f f «,ftn-' . nolpfrf r.-'inforr^> for h*."- u-;.^ ■ 

•'t' w..n •:iiv::> ^,,^^cJni)t.M wun SA«cp vi-^o^ .voii dis tro , f*,v;;, s^finv .o^^f, 

rrJO^^ for the chn<^ren to S.'i.irf?,. ThU Oroiox:t -uc«S0n! on ^'n" 

/i- One of Scoif s %k\\]'. H4S thAt ine-w eo5or'. -ri«.fvv.*r 
0<>ve;o!Vf»4 ^ev^f^! r;^v->(v<; ,^frh -^Pra .hi%e6 on S-efi??fv--? cc^^nr-^ >,h»>r-ft '^--.^^ 

Or;? -iobbv ' ^ trff!^ ih^, was ^''^ "enf^r^-- ; Ai,i)i'Y 

conn ir jct Inn oa^--*-,^ \n nhich h<. was thr. forf«?-.an --r.o ha-; t.r. iit v,^ v.^-'^a-/ 
=1 inaction to other chn.jrpn, This, rtjle wa'> ^cceotat^l t£- yj-,^ Ath»T'^>*n • 
?:f?causs hff. $-aMrlQr physic.'? &b\]\ly ^.nd str^n^tft 'hpv, in r(.w 
KOu 1(1 -Dive 8-c5bb.¥ tnsunt feeifjaci; by underr t.ar.« ?ftQ or r.;^- 'jn^frMA^Ai^r " 
'lU. sections, a?1uU. «-ou1d nfflo Interpret 1^ nficof. si^rv 

-...-rou'jhl ?ier into positive COnUci ^Hh her oeers ., ;t H-^s W5^«rjy 4$ff?,. 
cu.t for Alree to t>e phvsicaUy near her a<t«iMtes - let Alone sn^re e-oysn- 
?w?nt. ftviterlaU, teachers , or veiija! exchanges . 

!1. . Sherrtc was interested In ff^sterinq recsi Hfo u'H-hplp 
SKt<!S out sftoxed an in.\bnity to attefvd to <i u^k 'or f< thsrt i« 
nomnt% . By assiqnino her these practical-) If e tau.& Vhe i*-arne>< 
•severe <or up to ten .minute?. 



r ire ^^lOl or '^^. \ \ \ < 
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copy f 

nibRt1n<5' colors 
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rhylhfift ^nd best 
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D. Examples of tHaterlals that were adapted to meet the learning 
needs of special needs children 

1. Most of the materials in a mainstreamed classroom are 
Identical to those materials used in classrooms without special needs 
children. In some cases the actual materials are adapted to accommodate 
to speclal lwrning needs. Frequently, it Is not the materials which 
are modified: rather, the method of presenting and organizing the materials 
for the child's use is changed. Moreover, in working with children who are 
at significantly different developmental levels, the same materials may be 
used, but use<i to solve different problems. 

Examples of the adaptation of a number of standard classroom 
materials follow: 
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i 

Katertal 


How Adapted 


For What Purpose 


1. 

i 
1 

L 


1 


Piano 


color coded rather 
than number coded 


Special Needs child could 
play songs even though re- 
lating at lower cognitive 
level (i.e. » color> not 
nuviber) 


! 
1 
t 

j 


2 


Drums 


proper drunwlng 
technique was re- 
quired rather than 
just banging 


Good skill building and use 
of wuscles that needed 
exercise \ 

\ i 


1 


3 


Lotto 


simplify the task 

- class had to match 
whole name and state 
beginning sound 

- special needs child 
had to Identify 
nalne of beginning 
letter 

■ 


Child could p\lay game with 
peers and also be at an 
aoDroDriate leamlna- staae 


1 


4 


Lego 

• 


- show storage - allow 
only a few to be 
taken - define work- 
ing space - define 
job to be done 


To help focus attention and 
avoid negative behavior (duwp-r 
ing and fighting). 


1 


.5 


Color Cubes 


- more elewentary, or 
primary B goals 
established 


To accomodate imaature fine 
Mtor skills and below age 
level cognitive ability 


1 


.6 


Picture to 
accompany 
name tag. 


- needs more clues 
than just letters of 
name 


Recognition and scanning skills 


1 


.7 


Blocks 


- area marked off In 
block area with 
msking tape to 
delineate a private 
space 


Child had a hard time parallel 
playing, so gave him a space 
within larger area 


1 


.8 


Blocks 


set up as a **launch- 
ing pad" for rocket 
jumps 


To give incentive to learn to 
jump and to practice jumping 


1 


.9 


Sand 


sand paper letters 


To learn alphabet for motor 1- 
cally oriented child 


1 


.10 


Sponges and 
cloths 


cut srwiller 


Make It easier for clean up 
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2. Although the same classroow materials can be used to teach 
non-handicapped and handicapped children the same skills, there are 
special classroom materials and environmental adaptations that are 
particularly desirable in an Integrated classroom. Special materials 
that are helpful for children with motor problems, but are also readily 
appealing to normal children Include: loop handle scissors that can be 
operated with the whole hand rather than two fingers, plastic cups with 
handles rather than handle-less paper cups, squeeze glue bottles rather 
than glue brushes, three wheeler "tricycles" that can be operated by hand, 
and sets of comnmn materials such as Attribute Blocks and leggos in large, 
heavier sizes. It is also helpful in an Integrated classroom to have 
materials available that provide practice In very basic skills - buttoning, 
zippering, lacing, etc. 

Special environmental adaptations include: ramps and railings 
alongside steps, railings in bathrooms, ladders positioned to slope grad- 
ually, places to sit to dress and undress, and convenient 
places to sit at activities where children commonly stand to play, such 
as the water table, sand table, and carpentry bench. 
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E. Adaptations in (classroom structure and organization 

1. The principles that guide the organization c/f the integrated * 
classroom program are not very different from/those of a non-ma instreamed 
program. Some of these principles are: ' 

1.1 To provide activities each day that represent a range 
of complex;: and challenge; 

1.2 To balance a complex teacher- directed project on the art 
table with a less clfallenging child-directed project set up on the "pro- 
ject table"; ; . 

1.3/ To offer small group work that involves a small group 
of children learning about a subject area of their choice over a short 
period of time; 

"'•'^ To set aside 1 - to'- 1 time with childre who need 
help in specific areas and to provide that experience each day (such as 
motor exercises with a teacher or language work with a teacher); 

1.5 To provide materials at graduated levels of complexity 
that can be adapted for use with each child at his/her developmental 
level, such as legos of different sizes, picture lotto and word lotto, 
color cubes and color cube design cards. 

2. One of the most Important adaptations of a mainstreamed 
classroom that i_s specific to a mainstreamed classroom is the need for 

a larger number of staff. Mainstreamed classrooms need more people to care 
for and teach more demanding ^children. 

3. For the one hyperactive, distractable child in our class, 
we developed a "choice board" system. Joel's attention was focused on 
activity choices by means of a hanging board on which cards could be 
placed to represent his chosen activity. The cards represented all 
possible choices in the room by means of picture and word. Joel's first 
activity each day was to go to his choice board to choose one of two 
activity choices presented by a teacher. Or, if Joel arrived with an 
activity choice in mind, he was encouraged to state that choice and to 
search for the appropriate card to hang on the board. Thereafter, when- 
ever Joel completed an activity, he was brought back to the choice board 
to make another choice. 

. , ^ . 

By* the end of the year, he was often able to monitor his 
use of the choice board Independently. The two significant effects of this 
system were Joel's increased attention to and awareness of school choices' 
and activities,, and the decrease in inappropriate, attention-getting 
behaviors at transition times. ^ ' . 



F. Diagram of one Eliot-Pearson Classroom 
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6* Representative classroom raaterlals and examples of their 
Instructional use. 



Classrootn area 


Material 


Instructional Use 


Music area 


piano 


auditory discrimination, 
visual motor discrimination 




percussion 
Instruments 


motor coordination, auditory 
discrimination: rhythm, volume, 
pitch 




record player 


language abilities, music 
sensitivity, creativity 




tape recorder 


language; personal -social 




music paper and 
music books 


fine motor, writing, reinforce- 
B»nt for using the Instruments 
in creative ways 




scarves and props for 
creative movemnt 






percussion stand 


auditory discrimination, person- 
al-social, fine motor control 


Block area 


large hollow blocks 


gross TOtor coordination, motor 
planning skills, perscnfsl -social , 




small blocks 

y 

assorted cars, trucks, 
trains 


motor coordination, motor plan- 
ning skills, personal -social , 
language 

motor coordination, language, 
role modelling, social inter- 
action 




paper and crayons 


extending activities through 
representational drawing signs, 
reading skills, stories, language 


House comer 


dress up clothes 

/• 


personal -social -role modelling, 
creative expression, language 
and speech 
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ClassroM an!a 


Material 


Instructional Use 


H0US6 comer 


child size 
Tumi ture 

pots and pans» 

themaitic props 


personal/social-role modelling 
creative expression, language 
and speech 


Project and 
science area 


measuring cups and 
cooking apparatus 


motor development; conceptual 
development of relative size, 
voiupne, proporLion 




playdough and clay 


fine^wotor coordination; creati- 
vity;, relative shape, size, 
CO tor 




scales 


fine motor coordination, con- 
cepts OT ngnt ana neavy; con- 
cepts of relative weight 






.language. Tine motor skills, 
scientific properties, problem- 
solving 




magnifying glasses 


concepts of relative size, 
properties of magnification 




batteries and bulbs 


language, fine motor, problem- 
solving, scientific principles 




materials for planting 


fine motor, personal/social, 
mathematics 




books 


personal /social , language 


Writing area 


various alphabets 


motor coordination, language 
skills, visual memory, writing 
skills, pre'^reading skills 


i 


work sheets 


can be used to direct learning 
In motoric, conceptual, linguis- 
tic and cognitive areas 
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Classroom area 


»4ater1a1 


p — — • — ■ — ■■ ^1 9 

1 

Instructional Use j 


Writing area 


mailboxes 


- ! 

drawing and writing skills, 
personal -social communication, 
language 




chalk board and 
chalk 


motor coordination, drawing 

and writing skills ^ 




pencils, markers, 
crayons, assorted 
paper 






printing letters 


motor coordination, perceptual - 
motor skillsrsequencing, seria- 
tlon, classification, spelling, 
reading 




numerous books 




Manlpulatlves 
and games 


puzzles 


perceptual -motor coordination, 
color, memory 




1 egos 


fine motor coordination, color 
personal/social, problem-solv- 
ing 




attribute blocks 


visual discrimination, sorting, 
classificisition, language 




culsenaire rods 


fine motor coordination, color - 
discrimination, size discrimina- 
tion, proportional concepts, 
addition and subtraction con- 
, cepts 




pattern blocks 


color and shape discrimination, 
perceptual -motor coordination, 
visual and auditory memory 




dominoes 


motor coordination, counting, 
visual memory, strategy 




dice 


fine motor control, visual 
discrimination, counting, math: 
addition and subtraction* 




clock 


numbers, seriation, telling time 
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raucnai 


Instructional Use 


4An1pu1attves and 


playing cards 


fine motor control, visual 
discrimination, visual memory, 
math: pre-reading, strategy 




geoboards 


fine motor coordination, shape 
discrimination, motor planning, 
perceptual -motor coordination 




wooden cylinders 


fine motor coordination, seria- 
tlon, classification, relative 
height and width 




sewing cards 


fine motor coordination 




checkers 


fine motor coordination, color, 
direction following, personal/ 
social, counting - math, stra- 
tegy development and implementa- 
tion 




board games 


personal/social skills, strate- 
gies, counting. Will reinforce 
concepts inherent in the game: 
i.e. Candyland - colors; Chutes 
and Ladders - numbers forward 
and backward 




number-rite 


fine motor coordination, se- 
quencing and seriation skills, 
concept of number, recognition^ 
of numerals . . . 





lotto 


personal/social skills used to^ 
reinforce concepts inherent^ in/ 
the particular lotto game, 
matching skills 


;• 


rhyme puzzles 


fine motor, visual discrimina- 
tion, word-oDject relationships,, 
ohonetlc^ 




wooden alphabet 


fine motor, matching skills, 
seriation skills, letter label- 
ling, letter sounds, pre-read- 
ing, word building 




parquetry blocks 


color; shape, matching, creat- 
ing patterns 
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Classrooff area 


^ 

Matprlal \ 

rK« wCi 1 CI 1 \ 


Instructional Use 


Manipulatfves 
and Qames 


\ 

p«g boards 


fine motor skills, color, 
pattern formation 






color, gross motor coordination, 
personal -social 




puppets 


\ motor coordination, personal/ 
\ social skills, language and 
\ speech 




picture cards 


i>ersonal/soc1al , language 


Art area 


coloring equlpaent 


fine crotor skills, creative 
expression, personal -social 
skills 




adhering Mterlals 


concepts of color, shape, design, 
line, size, texture 




ai.ruuni|f; lUBucnaiS 






paint 




Water table 

/ 


lunnci 5 ofKi uUDGS 


fine motor coordination, 
properties of water 




Straws 


properties of air in water 




measuring cups and 
spoons 


fine motor coordination, pro- 
perties of relative size and 
amounts, concept of conservation 




pouring receptlcals 


(same as above}. Increased exper- 
iences with water; teach the child 
how his reactions and actions can 
affect his environment and which 
things in the environment remain 
constant 




egg Dealers 






water wheels 






food coloring 


color: increase novelty and ex- 
ploration with water 




soap/detergent 






assorted oLJects 
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Classroow area 


Material 


Sand table 


measuring cups and 




containers 




strainers and sifters 




shovels and spoons 




hooe Riade chutes 




dramatic play props 


Carpentry 


haawers 




savifs 




assorted nails 




drill and assorted bits 




screw driver 




assorted wood 




take apart objects 


Easel 


paint and brushes 




rollers 




assorted paper 




hanging rack 

\ 



Instructional Use 



personal/social, role playing, 
fine B»tor, properties of sand, 
laws of conservation, laws of 
gravity 



fine motor, control , personal/ 
social, motor planning, probl eW" 
solving 



fine motor control, eye-h^ind 
coordination, personal /social 
color - color mixing, texture, 
motor planning, creativity 



(same as above), independence 
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III. Working with parents 



A. Working with parents- new demands and new skills ac^uiret^ as 
a result of malnstreaming. 

1. In working with the famlMes of special needs children, a 
number of the demands inade on. teachers directly concerned Issues per- 
taining to a child's handicapping condition. For example- 

, ^. Discussing with parents a child's already diagnosed 

handicap and working out a plan to respond to the child's needs in a way 
acceptable to both parents ^ind teachers. 

, ^-2 Taking part In the diagnostic process for a child who 
is not developing or behaving nomally, but whose special needs have not 
yet been clearly identified. 

1.3 Attending meetings with and coordinating therapeutic 
orograms with outside professionals who are involved with the family and 
child, such as occupational, physical, and soeech therapists. 

.... . ^ Recommending occasional additional testino or referrinq 
child and family to services outside the school. 

J -5 Understanding arxi taking into account, a child's medica- 
tions and medical history. 

1-6 Discussing extreme behavior problems or significan 
'f-'eloptnental delays with parents in realistic and helpful ways. 

_ 2. Teachers had to become familiar with the state laws re- 
garding spacial needs children. In conjunction with school adminis- 
trators and other staff members, they must be able to advise and support 
parents advocate for children in core evaluation meetings, and complete 
relatively technical paperwork. , 

3. Teachers have to Increase their familiarity with the pro- 
fessional services available to children with special needs. They also 
should be aware of parent support organizations and other coimwnlty re- 
sources 



4. A number of new skills were developed or refined as a re- 
sult of working with parents of special needs children: 



4.1 . Increase<j sensUlvlty to the \ssues oi nospitaluMM. 
children and the needs and. concerns of their parents. 

4.2 Increased $ensU1v1ty to the ^pecUil quaHttes of 
parents of special needs chllriren^ their vulnerabiH t)e$ about the prn-^ 
blesTTS of their children; their courage and their need for hope dnd prac- 
tkal assistance; thefr determination to find the best e<jucation and 
care fon their child, their flexibility In iryinq nev. wftys to teac^J their 
child as well as their tnconsUtwcl^ In the- face of a very hartJ pArent- 
Inq Job. 

4.3 Increased sensitivity to the demands and. hardshio?, 
as well as the joys of parenting. 

4.4 Increased sensitivity to the ff?ars dnd concerns of . 
parents of normal children ^fhose children attend ma instreannsd class- 
rooiTis . - 

4.5 Greater ability to facilitate dialooue directly be- 
"/een. special needs and non-special needs parents. 

5. The Issue of "confidentiality" was cUrifle-d. It does not 
necessarily mean '^secret." (i.e., absolutely no information to be sharo^i 
with other ..parents). Rather, it was t^Jcen mean sharing information 
among parents with clarity and openness ^ while dlwiiys respecting the 
feelings and dignity of specUl needs parents. This poHcy was rriade 
clear to all parents, and consent w^^s ^cqui re<l . 



8, Stf^ategies for gaining support for malnstreaminq from parents 
of children with special needs. 

1. In discussions with parents of children with soedal needs, 
it is critical that teachers be honest, open, non- judgmental and under- 
standing. It is the t^sk of the teacher to validate the parentis feel inns, 
while trying to provide additional context, knowledge and perspective. 

' 2. Personal relationships between special rtee<ls and non-special 
needs children can be fostered if the teacher sugoests to parents that 
their children might enjoy playing together outside of schooK Such con- 
tacts can qo a great distance toward Increasino understanding between 
parents . 



^;tr<?<qh?: fopwar-il /To^nner wit^ p^rtrit'j. 

3.? Be h<^niest dbo-mji^he P'OSS^'feU- ^vr.jrw'b4C^:s. r.f r4 ^nr^lrM'^-'^v.nq , 
•but equ^Hy rcansunnq ^iKHit, (atMi convinq^t of)^iSi^ b'^n^>^Kt, 

cV^ssroofn, expe^cUUy if tht»y h*sve questions iit<jut. P'^r?tJcijU^r .^p<?ct^l n.«>>:-4t. 
children, ftn-d .fn,ik;e ^f^^S^seU i^vdiUble to t^U-\M>^\il ih^ visOCirl «?nce ^tft^^r- 

3^^SCr-eate fonjtns'foV d^ticussion ihhi incluA^ ty^m^nh of 
•special needs 4m'''f^-%mti^T needs chndf^^n th4t fo-m% not st> mth 
on the e;^ceptionaHUes of speci^-^ mH*<Js cnUdren 4^ ot-^ iht: cmrr^n^MU^^ 
of all children A ^^er tlculdr j^ia ^1oc<ff>enUl suge, 

3.6 EstabUsh a |tbr^^ry of bo-oks ^or wrer t<< ^riK-^ li^r^n 
about handicaps family experiences w1t?> h^^^i<n«ppinc;^ cor^dUion^..; 

3.7 Provide pdrents of ch11d'n?n wilh ^oectdl 'needs vll-b 
the phrases and appropriate e^splanatlons th^t are us^t to UU. ai>aut 
Chi Idren at school . 



C. StriiUqIes tor assisting all parents acquiring oncers Un-dVnci - 
of th'b issues of rrwiinstre^mfn^- 

'.■ * ' * ■ 

K The rna in acC'^^s to par^ents always swm io be ihrx?uah tf^eir 
children: th^lr ^oaU and "^xpectatfonX for them; their t^n parent! r^q , 
Issues surrounding thenr/ arvd the ways tfl^y n^frcelve school as str^im \ 
those goals. 

Strategically, the processes for ^;o^«juntcation around the^ 
issues* could occur in the* following sequence* 

1.1 upon acceptdr>ce. to the school; all parents are in- 
formed that this ts a foainstreained program^ that the issues of rralnstreiami?i 
will be discussed, and that thefr participation is needed^ In order l0..-mk^ 
the proqram work. Any Questions parents had at this tW wuld i>e ansiNiH'edi 

1.2 In Septembisr, the teaching staff makes visits to each 



r 
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child s hofl^e.. There, in a less hurried, iriore personal encounter, teacher 
and |>ai«tjnt can discuss th?.- school program. Time would be taken at this 
point to reinforce the school's coffmitroent to mainstreaming and to t^lk 
about what parents can expect to see in the classroom. With special 
needs parents, it is important to communicate that some information is 
being shared with other parents and to allow thern to participate In the 
formulation of what they might want communicated about their child. 

this point It is important to stress the awail- 
ab luv of the teaching staff to receive all concerns, includina those 
rol.jtinq to ma 1 as treami no . 

1.3 In the early part of the year, at the first evening 
row.,meetinq, open dialogue on ma i nstreami no as well as ottjer Issues 
snould be encouraged. It is sometimes useful to show a film or slide- 
tape as an impetus to such a discussion. It could also be useful to 
solicit in advance the contributions of special needs and non-special 
needs parents in describing and discussinq their responses to main- 
s treami nq, 

^ , ^ ^''^ Throughout the year the teacher must maintain a great 

deal of flexibility with regard to individual and group issues Extra 
parent conferences or room meetings may have to be scheduled to acconmo- 
date those needs. Inforrnal comrRjnication between parents by recommerKlinq 
that children play together after school; bringing together parents who 
have similar issues concerning their children or who can serve as resources 
Tor each other. Pot luck suppers and informal social meetings for parents 
are another way to bring all parents closer together. 

1.5 Regular parent conferences should always raise the 
issue of responses to mainstreaming. Too often it is assuir>ed that if 
parents s*y nothing, they are feeling satisfied and infonnsd, whereas 
just t!ic opposite is often true. 

1-6 Parent meetings should continue to. occur regularly. 
Although mainstreaming will not always be the issue - the conrnonality 
ot parental concerns will. 

^■7 Sofi>e parents will require special attention to help 
thpTT, express their feelings without being d structlve to others. Teachers 
can model hpw to do this and may have to intervene in grouo situations 
In the ideal situation," parents who become comfortable as a group contract 
for how specific and bow in depth they want, their discussions and r«>lation- 
ships to become. However, since this type of situation is difficult to 
anticipate, it becomes the responsi bi Hty of the teacher to take an issue 
one. step further ar>d carefully analyze the receptivitv of the group 
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1.8 This process can not occur unless there exists between 
the teacher and parents a trusting relationship concerning each child 
and the program as a whole. Parent? must feel safe and welcomed in the 
classroom - for that is the place in which they will gain the most under- 
standing of these issues as they relate to their children. They must 
feel that the teachers are not infallible but are dependent on parent 
input in order to achieve better solutions, and they must be helped to 
see the interconnection between their own growth and the growth of their 
children at home and at school. 



D. Considerations in structuring teacher-parent conferences with 
parents of children with special needs and parents of children without 
special needs. 

1. . In general, the goals of conferences with parents of special 
needs children overlap with the goals of conferences with parents of non- 
disabled children. These ^joal s include- 

1.1 Establishing a caring dialogue about the child; 

1.2 Finding out about the child's behavior at home; 

1.3 Sharing observations about the child's behavior at 



school ; 
at school 1 



1.4 Expressing any concerns about the child's behavior 



1.-5 Discussing wa/s of responding to any problems or 
special needs of the child; 

1.6 Sharing ways of reinforcing positive growth; 

1.7 Expressing caring about the parents' experience at 
the school . . 

2. Nevertheless, some differences exist in the content of 
conferences with parents of special needs children. Some of this content 
might include. 

. 2.1 Discussion of diagnostic and medical information and 

procedcjres; 

2.2 Communication about outside professional services for 

the child. ' • \ 

2.3 Preparation for core evaluations. 

5; 
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;.r^ * 4^12 conferences It 1s Important to be direct 

and to state Information and concerns as simply as possible 'Ample 

ce'rns'^tK 'r^ rt '.n'! fi]"^?? Parents to expres? feelln.s and on- 

n.^P^t^ ? specifically to their child, and the teacher must UstPn. 
With parents of special needs children, the teacher may wish to set 
te conference so that the child's tutor or another profeonal can also 
lll^' /'-equently, because of the Involvement of outside professional 
wUhThp^L' ""'I in^onnatlon about the family that did not or g?nate' 
with the parents. n such a situation, the teacher should either not 

l^^ information at all. or (s)he should tell the parents the source 
of the knowledge and discuss It with them. 

MCM,n„ Conferences with parents of special needs children are also 

H I^n^r^ "future-oriented" than other conferences. Parents may In 
dicate greater concern about the child's future schooling and therapeutic 

r^nfP^p"^r "^"J'"" ^^9^1^ ^P«^^^^^ Information^ final ly!The e 

conferences will frequently be more affective In content than mo t con?er- 
dJff ;ull ? ""^e;?"", s sometimes an occasion for parents to confront 
^UM^ninc f T directly for the first time; the teacher's role In these 
situations Is to be accepting, supportive and honest. The teacher should 
SrtheVthrL'^h^''' knowledge or skills than he/she act5a?^y\'a ' 
Rather, the teacher can serve an extremely valuable role of Halson be- 
tween the parent and those specialists who are In a better pot on to pro- 
vide therapeutic services and valid Information about the cMld' Jrog- 
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3. Other Direct Services 

In addltltn tt the Individualized clissr«oni ex|ier1ence, 
children with special needs participate in several different ferns of 
Instructitnal experience. In particular, three instructional options 
existed in 1977-78: a) one-to-one tutorial work, b) small teachin§ 
9roi s, and c)^o«e teaching. Some children were involved in more than 
one of these arrangements, based on their strengths and needs as well as 
on the needs of their families. 

a. One-to-one Tutorial Prograw 

The tutorial sessions serve a nuniber of purposes. First, 
they provide each child with a one-to-one experience with an adult that 
is designed to be wimi, accepting, and free from competition with other 
children. Second, they provide for additional individualization of 
instruction. In some respects the tutorial sessions are "deficit- 
oriented" because they focus on the child's handicapping condition and 
seek to Implement a program of remediation. Nevertheless, as in the 
classroom program, the child's limitations are addressed through his 
strengths. A third purpose of the tutorials is to extend the activities 
of the regular classroom program by teaching the child how to use some 
of the core materials of the classroom. A fourth purpose Is to serve as 
an alternative learning setting free from the distractions and stimulation 
of the classroom. 

Eleven of the eighteen special needs children enrolled 
throughout the year at Eliot-Pearson received tutorial services. A one- 
to-one tutorial arrangement usually Involved a fifteen to forty-five 
minute session, meeting from two to five times per week, during class 
time. The child would be removed from and returned to the class by a 
student tutor who was responsible for observing, informally assessing 
and designing an appropriate tutorial program for the chitd. These 
students (graduates and undergraduate students in the Department of Child 
Study) were participants in the Practlcum in Special Needs, taught by the 
special needs resource teachers. The class met once per week. During this 
time students received direct feedback on their work with individual chil- 
dren and 5pec1fic support for future work with their child. The student 
tutors were also supervised directly by the special needs resource teachers 
several times each semester when working with the children. For children 
who only attended school three or four days a week and who could benefit 
from more tutoring, special arrangements were made to taxi them in to school 
for an hour to an hour and a half on th«se other days to meet with the 
student tutor. 

The choice of a child for one-to-one tutoring was bafeed on 
recommendations of the previous special needs resource" teacher. 
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obsprvatlon of children ind p«rentil iniwt. F»r second semester, 
teachers^. recomaendattAiis were also part of the decision. 

The fell wins charts pir«v1de a suimiry •f the work 
accoMpnshed within this program. Objectives and outcones are given 
for each child, as well as follow-up suggestions and general coanents 
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Eliot-Pearson Children's School 
Smiary of Tutorial Work, 19/8-79 



OBJECTIVES 



OUTCOMES 



To increase B'svoca- B has increased his 
bulary with books label- naming of objects, 
ing household objects., 
lotto. 



B does not know the 
■colors consistently. 



B's 's diet probably 
remains the same. 



To teach ,B priiiry 
colors by cutting and 
pasting, matching. ' 

To improve B 's diet 
by looking, shopping, 
talking about food with 
Mom, 

To improve B's abili- B has improved some- 
ty to accept limits by', what in his. ability to 
dealing with issues as accept limits, 
they arose, talking about 
feelings,, etc. 

To increase B's abil- B " does know how to 
ity to identify feeljngs state hi's needs. He can 
and verbalize them by identify some feelings, 
modeling, looking at pic- 
tures of people, and 
discussion. 



B will learn more 
object naoies and descrip- 
tive words as well. 
Bobby will leam the 
function of coimon ob- 
jects. 



B will leam the pri- 
mary colors and be able 
to label them consistent- 
ly. 

B's family needs 'to 
leam more about nutri- 
tion. 

B will continue to' ac- 
cept limits and begin to 
express his feelings ver- 
bally. . 

B will improve his 
ability to identify and 
verbalize feelings. 



B's attendance in school 
and for home tutoring has 
.;been minimal. He attended 
two days of school from Jan- 
uary to April. Since then we 
meet with family and atten- 
dance has been good, This 
obviously affected progress. 
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To promote more indepen- 
dence in self-help skills 
(use of braces, toileting). 

To increase his attendance 
in school. 



B - 2 

OBJECTIVES OUTCOMES FUTURE OBJECTIVES COMMENTS 



To strengthen B's ariri B is very strong. He To continue to strengthen 

and trunk musculature. tries many gross motor his muscles. 

tasks. 

To Increase B's B goes everyhwere B will continue to 

walking with braces freel, and independently, walk using braces and 

and' walker. walker. ' 

To keep his back straight Progress hard to assess. To continue to keep his 

(not to the left). back straight. 
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[liot-Pearson Children's School 
i)umiary of Tutorial Work, 1977-/8 



OBJECTIVES ,• , OUTCOMES ' FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



To increase C 's voca- C's vocabulary has C ' needs to develop a C has a tendency to per- 

bylary with picture ^ grown tremendously. He vocabulary for feelings severate on a subject 

cards, books, sentence was essentially nonverbal and learn to express his (bridges, stairs) and need;, 

completion, modeling. and now speaks in 5-6 feelings verbally. to expand his interests and 

word sentences. decrease thii^ perseveration. 

To increase c 's spon- fie uses correct syntax. 

taneous language through He has been taught to ' • r . 

play, conversation, read by his father, 
photographs and a scrap- ' . 

book that recorded home 
and school events.; 

To decrease C 's use C doesn't use baby C needs to continue 
of baby talk by intro- talk in school. to use appropriate four- 
ducing nursery rhymes year-old language, 

as acceptable place. 

To increase C's^ C can discriminate C is a visual learner 
visual discrimination objectives visually. and will continue to 
skills by sorting ob- It is a strength of his. strengthen this mode, 
jects, pictures, lotto, ■ , 

puzzles. 

To improve ■ C 's prob- fie can seriate for size C needs to develop a 
lem solving skills and can classify objects, sense of number (count- 
through waterplay, clas- ing, solving sii^ple 
sifying objects, Pla-Doh. problems, etc' 
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To improve C's gross C tries more gross . c nee'ds to develop a ' ^ 

ho motor skills by sledding, motor tasks. He can greater sense of balance, 

running, balance beams, jump, alternate feet on hopping skills and learn- • .. 

^iicic, etc. stairs, will tolerate a ing to ride a tricycle. 
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OBJECTIVES 



To improve C 's eatiny 
habits by presenting one- 
blte^ pieces of food at a 
time. 

To develop' C 's self- 
concept with music, body 
puzzles. 



OUTCOMES 



C has improved, but 
tends to regress to 
messing. 

C has improved his 
self-image, 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



C needs to develop 
use of spoon and fork to 
tally and rely less on 
fingers. 

C needs to further 
develop his self-concept. 



L 1 iot-F-^earson Children's School 
SufiTiiary of Tutorial Wor*k, 1 977-7r; 



OBJECTIVES 



OUTCOMES 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



COMMENTS 



To accomplish successful 
separation from n^other. 



To becofTie spatially ori- 
ented in school by walk- 
ing along, by leading 
others with tactile 
clues. 

To improve fine motor 
skills with large pegs 
and boards, large puz- 
zles, bristle blocks, 
unit blocks. 

To increase attention 
span for fine motor 
tasks. 

To improve eating skills 
by practice with forks 
and spopns. introduc- 
tion of Mike Mul 1 igan 
shovel concept and dish. 

To introduce E to 
coloring with wired 
underframe, so increased 
tactile experience. 



E is happily ad- 

justed to school and 
separates easily. 



E is oriented to 

school. He gets around 
independently. 



E has improved . 

He can do peg boards > 
puzzles , build blocks 
competently. 

E ' s attention 
span has increased to 
about 10-1 5 mi nutes 
per task. 

E has improved 

his eating ski 1 1 s . 



E able to color 

on sheet. 



To accomplish a successful 
separation from Justin, 
E s ' s twin brother 
(placed in separate 
classes). 

To continue to be co^nfort- 
able and expand spatial 
ientation to include 
outdoors. 



E wi 1 1 be intro- 

duced to pre-Braille tasks 
such as tracking raised 
1 ines , clianging 1 ines , 
etc . 

E continue to 

improve his fine motor 
abilities and attention 
to fine motor tasks. 

E needs continued 

help with feeding. 



E wi 1 1 continue to 

use coloring materials. 
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E - 2 

OB>i[ci;v[':. 

lo inli'ociiitf •■..oiu.epts 
left-righl orientatiofi : 
talking about, di recti oil- 
ality witn hiiii and intro 
ducincj words. 



■To develop his larujuagr;' 
strengtii furinor throu;;*) 
'jtories and introduc- 
ing objects. 



spuiiu to directiuf'-^ oi 
left-riqhl m'd <)'■ ihe 



Coniiiiue lefl-ri^jiit or]- 
tiiitation. t">e9in to wor^ 
on depth. 



10 worf. on concepts o\ 
(iiber, 



^ nas good lang- E needs to K^pfcm 
uage skills. His voca- • his understanding of trif} 
bularv has jrown. function of coiu?ion 



E needs to learr 
nanies of objects found 
outdoors, 
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' . 'J'UD;; V '/'j !■ ^' . >il: ! 1 Osi'-, i ! vi'' i ■''■1': ■ 

/'jLiivit ie,s spendirnj 
; li:^^^ in and out of 
classroom. iReadini) 
fdvorite sioricsi 
in house corner. 

b. /I- Peers 

1, lo estahii:,!^;:'.is;*Ki; ''ri!ferri-;.i :,(jitiary play, 

ifiieraclivi; nMd'.;-'"- hi^h aO'ik imerytniiofi 

Miiir. wiS'i }a:i;r';,. in pet'^r iriteraclio'i iiiucit 

, , , .)' ^'1" ti'iii:, 

!\'. . ivitU'S; ' H^'j^' 

0' c!!ildren, a'tati .i; 
Ijlor dssi bianco 

C, .^Un Self 

I, io verbaii.'',' ft'elifi'.;;; Greatei' abilivy to ex- 
(j.'id needs, [""ess feC'liiigs. 



rtr;qii..;re;i_ fin-i, consistent, 
(jeiitle liiiiit setti.'ia. 

fJeeds to feel ^ she has soiric 
control in activity choice. 

\ 



Io a;;;e to play with a Reinforciiici positive behavior, 
peer wiiiiuut ao^jlt assis- v-,'riorin(j netjative i-haviof. 
tance iaccoinpiished M 
sewster), 

lo ''educe netjati'/e beha^ iiceds time tu otservi; beforn 
vior in peer interactions particlpatifU], 
although much has been 
eliminated. 



Io be less possessive of 
materials and space (all 
above accomplished with- 
out tutor) second semes- 
ter, 
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OBJECTIl'tS mim FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



'L To develop positive ' For future - continued 

self-image, ' work in developing self- 

Activities; Use of ' jSJllr""' 

, , ' interactions, 
mirror to explore 

. ^ feelings, puppets. 

Creative movement . " 

group with tutor , 

assistance. 

3. Self help Improvefiient in ' ;lf help, Continued improvement in 

To able to Vess • I!??!!'!!?:'"'' ■ 

^ , tomna. To develop 

■■ greater «ti»atim to / 

Activities: zipper . '. _ ' dress self. , ' 
board, Dressy-Bessy: 

. A. Gross Motor • Very free in gross motor To relax stiff, toddler- Creative movement work 

. - . activities' - run, jump, like gait. should be continued to foster 

■ ^' ''''''''' climb, swinging, ball ^^^^ gross motor skills and self- 

2. Body control ' playing, rolling, jom in climbing and 

Activities: Ball ■ ■ ' ■ sliding, 

playing, sliding, 
swinging, climbing, 

etc. ,1 
8. Fine Motor 

1, To develop finger Prefers right hand but To, develop lateral domi- ■ 
strength. still .switches. nance. , ■ . 

2, To develop pincer ■ Stil] uses pallor grasp. To develop pincer grasp." , ^ 
grasp'.of pens and ■ ' ■ > ' , ' 
markers.' . '• ' ' ' . ' 

3, Correct use of Holds scissors with two - To develop proper use of 
scissors. _ hands. scissors. 

n • '• ■ ' . • VI 

ERIC ' ■ ' . 
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F- 3 

OBJECIIVES • OUTCOMES FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



Activities: cutting, 

pasting, drawing, ^ 

painting, bead string- > , ,■• 

ing, pipe cleaners, ' ; ^ . ■ 

zipper board. 

III. COGNITIV.E 

A. General Knowledge 

1. To learn letters of Knows letters in her name h continue work on let- 
' her oame. some of the time, ters of her naE. 

Actvities: Letter To learn other letters 

book, sandpaper let- of the alphabet, 

ters, plastic letters. 

2. To learn basic shape Knows basic shapes. To' recognize shapes 
names. around the classroom. 

Activities: large ' . ■ 

geonietric shapes; 

lotto; book on shapes, 

identifying shapes in 

classroom. 

3. To learn color names, Knows basic colors. To leari either than,.pri- Meeds structure, firm limits 

Activities; GeoKtric ™^ °V'f 

shapes, colorina book, , ' ^ 

crayons. 

i To be able to visually Is able to visually 

discriminate colors disciminate shapes 

and shapes. and colors. 

Activities: Matching 
0 games like concentra- 
tion and lotto. 
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OBJECTIVES 



OUTCOMES 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



COMMEfJTS 



Needs help attending to 
task at hand. 



, B. Behavioral Organiza- 
tional Skills 

1. To increase attention 
span. 

Activities: Use of 
sand tifiier; quiet en- 
vironment; activity 
chart. 

C. Logical Functions 

1. To be able to sort 
objects. 

. 2. To develop one to one 
correspondence. 

Activities: Large bag 
filled with various 
items to sort and 
match; dolls with 
clothes to match. 

IV. LAiGUAGE 
A. Receptive 

1. To strengthen auditory Soo^ iiiiprovement. 
discrimination. 



Can sort objects using 
two attributes. 

Can match one to one. 



2. To follow two-step 
■ directions. 

Activities: Tape re- 
cording, listening to 
stories, records, 
. ' direction games. 



Ca'n follow familiar 
two-step directions, 



To develop greater She also learns through 
focusing and attending imitation, 
ability. 



To be able to classify 
by one attribute. 

To be able to demonstrate 
one to one correspondence 
of five objects, 



To follow thr?e-step 
directions. 



^ is very reluctant to 
speak on many occasions. Her 
voice is low, words sometimes 
slurred and she will never 
repeat something once said. 
It is unclear how much she 
really understands when spo- 
ken to. Will need lots of 
support in the language area. 



01 
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F- 5 

OBJECTIVES . 



B. Expressive 

1. To increase vocaby- 
lary. 

2. To know words of in- 
class songs. 

3. To use complete 
sentences. 

4. To repeat something 
she said if not heard 
the first time. ' 

Activities: Tape re- 
cor 'ing songs, conver- 
sations, letters of 
. ^her name, puppet con- 
versations. 

V. PARENT' INVOLVEMENT 

Av Set up trusting rela- 
tionship. 

B. Work on limit-setting 
consistency. 

C. Work on routines of 
the day. 

D. Work on helping parent 
feel like effective 
teacher. 



OUTCOMES 



Minor increase in voca- 
bulary. 

Knows words to in-class 
songs. 

Occasionally uses com- 
plete sentences. 

Will not repeat. 



Nice rapport estab- 
lished. 

Consistent limit-setting 
beginning with both par- 
ents. 

Ntime routine and 
transitions very hard. 

Parent feels more 
competent. 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



To decrease monologue 
speech and collective 
monologue. 

To encourage socialized 
speech. 

To develop more consistent 
use of sentences. 

To repeat something when 
asked to. 

To use verbal expression 
in addition to extensive 
nonverbal expression.. 



Continued parent work. 

Encouragement in limit 
setting. 

Designing bedtime 
routines. 

Oesi,gning transition 
strategies. 



Many cancellations hindered 
process. > 

Home tutoring was discontinr 
ued due to parents' schedule. 
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Lliot-Pearson Chidlren's School 
Summary of Tutorial Work,' 1978-79 



OBJECTIVES 



OUTCOMES 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



COMMENTS 



To improve J's voca- 
bulary with bool , lang- 
uage cards, lotto, feely 
box. 

To e)(pand J 's under- 
standing of the function 
of objects with games, 
discussion. 



To improve J' s fine 
motor control with puz- 
zles, sewing, cut and 
paste, blocks, Play-Doh. 

To improve the integra- 
tion of J 's move- • 
ments by clapping, 
playing two-handed 
games. 

To improve J 's use 
of her body through games 
of Sliipn Says, Twister, 
bean bag games, creative 
movement. 

^ needed help in 
perceptual motor skills, 
using puzzles, lotto, 
1" cubes. 



Expressive lannuage is a 
strength for J and 
her vocabulary has 
increased. 

J has learned more 
functions for coimion 
objects. 



J's . fine motor 
skills have developed 
and improved. 

/ ■ 

¥ is better able to 
use her hands together 
and separately. 



J . enjoys body move- 
ment activities and has 
gained more skills. 



J has improved, but 
still lags behind in this 
area. 



J need to learn more 
descriptive words, and 
expand her sentence length 

J should continue to 
learn about objects and 
their functions, particu- 
larly beyond her immedi- 
ate environment (include 
stores, rivers, etc.). 

J needs continued 
help in this area. 



Continued work with 
materials requiring two 
hands is needed. 



J will need contin- 
ued work in this area. 



Continued work,, particu- 
larly with materials of 
high interest. 
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J-? 

OBJECTIVES OUTCOMS FUTURE OBJECTIVES ' COHHEfiTS 

J needed to improve J's attention span Continued deveiopiifenL We feel that J will 

her attention span with has improved. She leaves apply more energy to learnin 

a choice board, verbal the room less, stays in a simpler environment, 

praise, and activities of with her materials longer 

high motivational and accepts limits more 

strength... , easily. 

To achieve toilet train- J is trained, 
ing by working on in-, 
school in way consistent 
with basic approach: 
schedule, high praise. 
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ii'-iv^ positive so'i concepi b) step befort doing thei 

'jf;''!'lop'ii''fi!- docreasf's anxiety and 

increases protiuclivity. 

■'• ^''■.rtMM' (il'ii;!. ffiMii:'.: !(: [\-;> new AHitmued :-,i]ppor'. for 

tui^rvi!.;; iru:.'''i'- tJiifi:;,, l'e:'^i^^en'' , ;ii .'^irbally expres^in,, trj:,,- 

'iuii-, (jii>l !;;ist(iM:',. :fiir,;M, tfiat tire d;:ii- trations, 

^'Hiiod:. ..nuar! V'^;'; ''''^ lo accept iii'otren^th^ 

praise, finished pn^- as well a^ iiis iiiperfec 

diicts lo taMj 'lO"*', liDii;, 
mcourayeiiienl tfi 
it alune, 

''^'■^'i P''-'-'''^ ■'a'1''d increased in ' ^ play will witn a peer 

1 „■ ■ povitivr pM,ir iiiier- i'.itnoat adult a:uistdiice 



fiari 



action'. iwhic' is, IxMjiiinine to 

napiieni , 



"O'jpv'M'', ;, ria, . ;-;!;, well i;i ti-t:;!- :() play well witn a peer 
P'!'-''' i'ri su)?.:. i'liin peer, witnout adeit assistafi^^e 

!>'ni('ns iX'^^inniri'j to ' 
nappen), 

'5- di^reasr ir;jj- iii!!K.i,Uj still witn lo control imp- Isiyity 
i'li^^' i:!ipuiMv'iiy in peer lisin^ adylt support, ' 

ac! ion. inter^ic' iOn, 



'f,-.i I , 



ijeer:> l..; tiitn: v.. 



X. 

9„ 
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Aclivitic'.: ')pK.i,ii 
paint making, art 
activities, puppetry, 
cooking, storytelliiKj, 
medsuring ?acb other. 

C, With adiilt^. 

]. lo establish trusting 
. relationship with 
tutors. 

Activities; 'Do not 
enter' sign, pictorial 
calendar, tutoring 
cards, activity sche- 
dules. 

Activities for social/ 
personal developfnent: 

Hide and seek with in- 
struments; bread 
sculptures, iiioveiiient 
games, board gaoies, 
•multitude of art acti- 
vities; book for 
. Nicholas; planting a 
seed.- 

II.' COGNITIVE ■ 

A. Behavioral Organiza- 
tional Skills 

1. -To increase ability to 
focus on a task. 



Established quickly. To develop consistent 

1 positive social skills 
vJn peer interactions. 



In high interest activi- To continue abil'ity to 
ties there is a marked focus and attend withir 
improvement. cl a s.s room environment, 



lie is very trusting and 
relates well to adults. 
Sense of structure and 
predictability was 
critical. > 
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FUTURE OBJECTIVE) 



CUMHEiifS 



I To iiicredse' ability to Marked iiii^rovefient in 
attend to a task. structured tutoring time, 

Activities: Clear 
structure - clear be- 
ginning, middle, end; 
chart of schedule for 
session; funny animal 
collage; baking clay 
letters and figures; 
making fingerpaint, 
paper plate puppets, 
flaking cars; Use of 
timer. 

B. General Knowledge 

1. To develop familiarity Has developed familiarity Continued development in fie is less fearful of aca- 

■and knowledge of let- viitli letters. Is less letter recognition and deniic type activities. Ht 

ters: (a) position in resistant to working number recognition. tentioii span is shorter 

space of letters; (b) with them. Knows the (5:10 minutes) for these 



sequence of letters in letters of his name. Can 
name. sequence the letters of 



activities. He will 
express that it is boring', 
to do these activities. 



his name. Confuses posi- 
tion in space of souk 
letters. 



2. To develop knowledge 'Can count, measure, and 
and familiarity with recognize most numbers, 
. nuoibers. , Can write 0, 8, i, 




Activities: Presented 
in least threatening 
way possible; oiaking 
letters and numbers 
from clay and sugar 
dough; making letters 
and numt)ers with glue 



book; board game with 



^J-Stteri, measuring 
Activities. 



OUTCOM[S ■ FUT1J[<E0BJ[UIV£S 



Continued work in percep- Familiarity with letters and 
tya] motor and fine motor nuoibers is important before 
tasKs. writing them. 



OBJECTIVtS 

111. imii 
A. Fine Hotor 

]. To develop strength in 
fine motor skills. 



B. Perceptual Hotor 

1. To be able to write 

his name in sequence. 

Activities: Potato 
printing, coloring in 
letters, cutting col- 
lage materials, roll- 
„ing out clay with 
fingers, painting and 
drawing, punching 
holes, stringing a 
book with yarn; sand- 
paper model of name, 
tracing letters witn 
his finger. 



Here presistence in acti- 
vities involving tine 
motor skills, More tole- 
ration for frustration 
here. 

Has difficulty spacing 
the letters and position- 
ing individual letters, 



Attention to probleois in 
spatial relations. 



coii-eiTs 



Kinesthetic approach is very 
helpful. He is a visual- • 
kinesthetic learner. Needs 
activities to release physi- 
cal energy built into his 
day. 
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Eliot-Pearson Children's School 
Suiuiiary of lutorial Work, 19/'/-78 



OBJECTIVES 



To successfully separate 
from mother. 



To increase I ' s atten- 
tion span for learning 
tasks. 



To achieve toilet train- 
ing at home and decrease 
soiling with a behavior 
modification plan. 

I 

To develop social skill 
i.e. increase I 's 
impulse control, learn 
to identify feelings and 
■verbalize them. 



To develop pre-reading 
skills by learning let- 
ters in his name, with 
stories, lotto, etc. 



OUTCOMES 



FUTURE OEJECTIVES 



COMHENIS 



I has successfully 
separated frooi mother 
and attached to teachers. 

^ . attends for appro- 
priate periods of tir^ 
(up to 15-20 oiinutes) 

I has stopped soiling 
afl^ine, He is trained. 




fown in this 
irea.^ He ycan verbalize 
his Wfigs although he 
occasionally tries to 
(inipulate adults by 
silence. 

I has learned the 
alphabet and kno*:? the 
letters in his naiP?. 



To develop concepts of 
number through ganes, 
manipulations. 



I can count to 10, 
can seriate and sort 



Continued growth in this 
area, specifically 
applied to kindergarten 
tasks. 



Continued work in this 
area, particularly to de- 
crease his manipulation 
of others, 



To continue readiness 
skills by learning be-^ 
ginning phonics and 
developing a sight voca- 
b,ulary of high interest 
words (car, Joey, Hooi 
Dad, etc.). 

Continued development of 
concepts of number and 
solving simple problems 
in readiness for first 
grade, 



' displays more of his 
hyperactivity at home than 
in school. 
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Eliot-Pearson Children's School 
Summary of Tutoring Work, 1977-78 



OBJECTIVES 



Oir )MES 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES 



COMMENTS 



To increase L ' s use 
of language by: Success- 
ful adjustment to school , 
not talking for hini, dis- 
cussing his worries about 
articulation with him. 

To isolate sounds that 
are difficult and arrange 
play situations where he 
would use them. 

To increase L 's 
awareness of visual - 
tactile aspects of 
sounds by emphasis 
onV 



To monitor L 's fine 
motor skills through 
cutting, puzzle's, draw- 
ing, etc. ' \ 



L does talk frequent- L needs continued 

ly now using sentences to support in this area so 

cofiinunicate his needs and he won't regress, 
thoughts, 



I's articulation has 
improved. 



L's improvement of 
articulation is an indi- 
rect result of this. 



L's fine motor skills 
are age adequate. He can 
.draw a , + , 
He can cut a line, build 
a nine-cube tower. 



L will need continued 
work with articulation of 
specific sounds. 

L will need continued 
work in this area with 
difficult sounds. 



Continued work as appro- 
priate to his age. 



f 



Lliot-Pearsoii Children's School 
Suiiiary of Tutorial Worl;, 19/7-78 



OBJECTIVES 



OUTCOMES 



FUTURE OBJECTiyES 



COMMENTS 



I. PERSOflAL/SOCIAL 
A. With self 

1. To understand own eino- Frequently discusses eaio- 
tional responses. tional issues. 

2. To understand emotion- 
al responses of others. 



3. To feel safe. 

4. To reduce anxieties 
and fears. ' 

All done through con- 
sistent clear limits; 
discussions; reminders 
that she was safe; ap- 
propriate explorations 
of fears. Puppets, 
books and own stories 
. about feelings. 

5. To be able to oiake 
transitions more 
easily, 

• Use of predictable 
routines, concrete 
references - calendar, 
story at beginning and 
end of time; warnings 
when change was 
cooling. 



Feels safe. 

Has developed greater 
self-confidence. 

Shows others what she is 
capable of doing. 



Is able to make transi- 
tions much more easily. 



To continue to feel com- 
petent and independent. 

To have sense of mastery 
and control over her en- 
vironment. . 



Cont/lfujed support in 
making transitions. . 



Consistent limit setting is 
critical. 

Clarification, modeling and 
reinforcement are helpful. 



Reduce abrupt transitions 

and excessive change, Use 

of transition objects is 
helpful. 
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10 identify tf^" 

to U^el objects ir^ 
ber Hone whicn 
•fceqin wit?; lotterj 

d) to write ire 'et- 
ters of ^-sr (idne m 

and without a'oe'^ 



b. to recognise otfier L^:es not nr:c;n\'e 
■ letters 'ot t'*:e alpna- otner letter; t:*e 
an. ai^ia'Kt, 

. .Activities for uf^ ano 
; letters: Sancpaper let- 
.ters," pre tieViflo •'la- 
Doh letters. Printing 
■ niJ^ k finishtSii products, 
■ tracing letters in flo^r,. 
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. b . Small Teaching Groups 

The srnall .teach1r;5 groups bring together children with 
similar abilities In particular- areas. These groups might concentrate 
on language stimulation, fine motor -ski 11 s • gross mtor abilities, or 
movefnent and music/ They are not exclusively composed of children with 
special needs, although their primary objective is to help children in 
a small group setting acquircf competence in an area of weakness. 

It should be noted that teaching groups are temporary 
groups arranged to meet pa'rticular needs. They should be distinouished 
from systematic abil 1 ty^- grouping, or tracking. Teaching groups derive 
much of their effer.t ?veness from their potential for individualization. 
Thus* a child with poor language skills but highly competent fine motor 
abilities need not be segregated into a slower group for all of- his class 
room experience simply because of his language disability. 

During 1977-78 there were five separate small teaching 
groups: three creative movement groups and two "making things" groups. 
The groups met twicj? a week for forty-five minutes to an hour and were 
led by the special needs resource teachers with uhdergradute* student 
^support. These groups consisted of four to six^ phildren. They were 
ma ins-':r earned. A total of nine special needs children received services 
from the small teaching groups.' Children chosen for these group? were 
those, who could, benefit from small group peer interaction plus indivi- 
dual at'-ntion. problem-solving skills, gross and fine motor skills, 
language development and social/emotional development were areas focused 
on in the groups. One creative movement group was offered all year. 
Two other movement groups met second -semester. The making things group 
was given once each semester. 

c. Home Teaching , 

In the fall of 1977-78 the Children's School continued its 
program of horo-based training, or intervention. Although some of .the 
children who received home-based training continued to have tutorial 
sessions in school as well* the home program is designed to be an al- 
ternative to in-school tutoring (although still only an accompaniment 
of the center-based program). A total of nine special needs children 
received home teaching in 1977-78. * , 
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The rationale for the develaDr^ent of tne hoTT>e-b^sed 
(or, Dore accurately, horre-ar>d center- basec) Droorar. er^erc-as largely 
frofn the data concemiag early intervention for high-ri sk' and disad- 
vantaged children. KuTnerous studies cite the presence of 3de<5uate 
oDOortunity ar>d status for aarental activity as the nost critical 
factor affectif>g the e-arly devel opcf*ent of these at-risk children (cf,, 
Bronfenbreuner, 1974; Heber et.aT . , 1 972; kernes et.al . , 1 970; Skadak 
and Skeels, 1970). ^ 

Furthermore, research indicates that parent-child, or 
hocie-based intervention My have a catalytic effect on the imoact of 
group intervention. That is, children involved in a hanie-based Droaruri 
are likely to achieve greater or longer lasting gains in the qroup pro- 
gram (cf., Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Gilrner et.al . , 1 970; Radin, 1959). In 
Bronfenbrenner* s words. 

The evidence indicates that the family is the 
most effe^:tive and economical system for foster- 
ing and sustaining the development of the child. 
The evidence indicates further that the involve- 
ment of the child^s family ^as an active partici- 
pant is critical to the success of any interven- 
tion program. Without such family involvement, 
any effects of intervention, a.t least in the 
cognitive sphere, appear to erode fairly rapidly 
once the program ends. In contrast, the involve- 
ment of the parents as partners in the enterprise 
provides an on-going system which can reinforce 
the effects of the :rogram while it is in opera- 
tion, and help to sustain them after the program 
ends. (1974, p. 55) 

With this rationale 1n m1nd, the following plan of action has been developed . 

a. Selection of children : based on need of parent for 
support, ideas and general assistance; and on need 
of children for more frequent and Intense tutoring 
than that available in school. 

b. Procedural arrangements ! takes place in family's 
howe one hour per week; parent contracts to do 
program with child daily for a minimum of ten minutes 
to a maximum of one hour. 

c. Personnel r tutors are either special needs resource 
teachers or experienced students working under their 
supervision. 

d. Program : objectives focus primarily on behavior in 
the home; whenever possible parental goals and ideas 
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^>Tvca ! session * co^^osec creetvn'0\ review- o* 
^£^et^'s TT»5tsri2^s, r-resentzticr "^^ev* rr^terial. or'>0'*- 
t:'jnity ^or chile ar-c c 2 rent t-o jse ne^ rriaterial. 
cerre^'jl ccnversat^on ir^z cues t'' ens. 
Recoro - te^pi no * tX)t^ D-a rents an- tuto^ teeD records* 
either a journal or c^a^t. 

h. Evsijatio^' of child charroe : oeveloD^nt of lekins as 
reperteo by fanily, tutor anc classroon:; teacher. 

i. . ival'jation of fajTiily change : attitude of Darent{s); 

consTStencY appoi nt!:>ents ; consistervcy of pro^graPi 
carried out in hmte; observations in the hoer^e; recwrts 
frarr^ classroo^n teachers. ' 

. ^ ■ Each of the families and children that received hcae teach- 
ing differed in rr^ny significant respects froff. other families involved 
In the ho?i>e teaching program. Hov^ever, the elertients identified above 
describe the structure of the program in general. 

In Appendix: 2 a sarrple tutorial report of a child re- 
ceived tutoring both in school and at hor^e is vncluded. Every special 
needs child vrtio receiver one-to-one tutoring or hoTT?e teaching has a report 
of this type prepared, A copy of the report is given to the parents and 
.another copy is placed in the child" 5 file. The report gives a compre- - 
hensive overview of the tutorial arrangerr^^nts , a^ssessrnents , remediation 
activities and recornmenda tions for further intervention. 

A nx>re anecdot^Al report of the goals, activities and progress 
of one child receiving home teaching follows. This report underl ines the 
school's efforts to integrate the parent into the instructional process. 
It also shows how a parent-based tutorial program can be designed to uti- 
lize an individualized exploratory approach to teaching and learning. 

' Ronnie: A home- teaching report 

Ronnie was idefitified ss showing some developmenUl lag 
in the motor and language areas." In the fall his fine and gross 'motor 
movements were particularly awkward. Since Ronnie's classroom teacher 
specialized ia music and rrovement, it was felt that home teaching might 
best focus on fine motor skills, language development and behavioral 
concerns raised by his mother. 
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J^onnie w<s^s tuto^^eo by o^r^e o*^ the Scyeclai Keeds Resourxe 
Teachers ofi-e^hour p^er >n-eet. fo?- the school rear. At each session the 
mother, Ronnie an.d tJ>e Resource Teacher ^u]d exDlor-e two or three 
wiiterials or qxmes together in the kitchen. The activities DOSt often 
in^cluded a fine motor exoerier>ce coL/pled with a Tanquaoe or oeneral coo- 
nitive focus. Examples of activities in-clude cooking and rr.anipu1 a ti ve 
oUydoh, pegs ar>d boards, ster^cils of numbers ai>d his name, printino. 
a nut and tol t puiile, sticker oastina^ one- inch blocks and collage.^ N^on- 
messy activities M-ere preferred by the mother ana this was resoected. ' 
During the sessions language stifFwlation yf^s provided throuoh rrodelina, 
discussing the tasks and conversing amongst us. 

A major additonal part of our xDrk w^as oeneral discussion 
of the !?K)ther's concerns or conwjntcation frorri the school about Ronnie^ s 
cUssroom experience and difficulties. Topics discussed included toilet 
tratning/Ronnie's desire and need for a bed instead of a crib, his eat- 
ing patterns, limit setting ideas and his behavior in general. The 
school also vfanted Ronnie to have a neurological evaluation and conver- 
sation about this took place in the home as well. 

Ronnie made enormous gains during the year. These carinot 
be attributed totally to home teaching, of course, but it was clearly a 
cowfortable format for the mother, and it was enjoyed by all three 
participants. ' 

Ronnie^? language development, as evaluated by the Gesell 
and informally, has reached his chronological age. His cognitive skills 
are age-adequate as well. Although he still exhibits awkwardness, motor 1- 
cally he has grown over a year in a year*s time. Ronnie has also grown 
socially. He can dress and undress himself in school, he manipulates 
buttons, zippers and buckles and can toilet and feed himself as well. 
Ronnie has learned to express his needs verbally and his behavior is 
generally within his control. 

The* objectives of the hdme teaching program were apparently 
met. Ronnie has his own bed now and his mother continues with the activ- 
ities on her own. Recent evaluations on the Gesell and McCarthy indicate 
exceptional advances In all areas. 

d; Problems and prospects for Other Direct Services 

The tutoring program as a whole seemed to benefit the 
children and their families. ^ Many gains attained in the tutoring sessions 
were carried over into their classroom and home experiences, as reported 
by tutors, teachers and parents. 
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Ho^rever. 3 nurber of Drccedural Droblems vere encountered 
with one-to-one tutorinc. ■ ^irst children were sorDetimes reluctant to 
leave their classraoms. For sa-ne, tutoring intrude<i on their t1w with 
their peers. Second, the student tutors felt awkward trying to rewve 
children when- it was not natural or desired by the child'. A third 
problem. cofKerned the addition of ^re adults to the class^ow when 
the tutors arrived to take their children. Tutors often spent time in 
the classroom before tutoring, thus increasing the adult-child ratio 
beyond an aDpropriate level. Children were not given the option of' 
cl>os1^w*not to go to tutoring. 

For the small groups some children did not want to leave 
their classrooms either. After trying several sessions those children 
w«re pemitted to choose whether or not they wanted to continue in the 
.group. When children dropped out others were chosen ori'elected to come 
in thefr place. 

In the hon)e teaching program service to one of the families 
had to be discontinued because of lack of time on the part of the parent. 
This child ultimately received tutoring work at school only. 

These problems will be addressed as follows: Plans for the 
future involve a shift from one-to-one in-school tutoring to more home 
teaching. Home teachers will be students from the Practicum in Special 
Needs course as well as the Special Needs Resource Teachers and other 
staff from Eliot-Pearson Children's School. When one-to-one tutoring 
is indica-ted, it will primarily take place before or after the child's 
class meets. There will be exceptions to this> again based on the needs 
of the child, concerns of the fam,ili>es and of the classroom teachers. 
The small groups will Continue meeting as they. did this year. An expanded 
creative movement program is being considered in which the Special Heeds 
Resource Teacher or students would go into the classroom for movement with 
any interested children. Plans are to focus on a consistent corei of 
children involved with the small groups; others will have the option 
of participating or not. 

Cofitinued coordination with the classroom teachers, students 
and families will be done by the Special Needs Resource Teachers to 
ensure continuity of the child's program.^ 

4. Supplementary Services 

No other supplementary services are provided to children at 
Eliot-Pearson other than the tutorial groups and small teaching groups 
described above. Several special needs children received additional 
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services outside of school (e/g. , physical therapy, speech therapy, 
psychotherapy). However, these services Were not provided by the pn>- 
ject. In 1977-78. both a speech therapist and a physical therapist con- 
sulted with the staff of the school on an as-needed basis. ; 

5. Screening 

The Children's School does not perform screenino £er se» althouoh 
son>e screening is a natural outgrowth of our intake procedures. In Gen- 
eral . we try to Interview children for admission who have a oood proba- 
bility being accepted to tlie program. 

In the case of special needs children most of our intakes 
result from referrals from ce>operating agencies. LEAs or clinics'. A 
great deal of diagnostic information is usually made available in the 
course of each of these referrals. Thus, it 1s possible for us to inter- 
view very selectively for the small number of openinos we have available 
each year. In the spring of .1977 intak'^ was beoun for the school year 
1977-78.- More than 50 non-handicapped children were interviewed for the 
44 openings for new children (38 children were returnino). Of those 
interviewed, one child was identified as a child with special needs (learn- 
ing disabled, developmental . 1 ag) . 

Since 12 special needs children were returnino to iot-Pearson 
in 1977-78 and only 18 places were available in all. there wa^ room for 
SIX new special needs children. More than 15 handicapped children and 
their families were interviewed for these slots. The families of those 
children who were not accepted were given suggestions as to other proorams 
in the area. Acceptance was based on type and severity of child's handi- 
cap, predicted mix with other children already accepted, availability of 
age^appropriate classroom, willingness of parents 1;o participate in pro- 
gram and geographic location ;(Somerville and Medford receive preference). 
We received nwre than 50 requests from parents and referral sources con- 
cerning availability of places. Unfortunately, we could consider only a 
small number of these requests. 

B. Slippages In Attainment 
1 . None 

C. Spinoff Developments — 

1. Practicum with St^ecial: Needs Children 
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For the past three years, the Practlcum In Special Needs. CS 
192 S, has been offered as a regular course in the Department of Child 
Study. It will continue to be a major element In the Department's special 
needs, curriculum. 

This course, taught Jointly by the Special Needs Resource Teachers 
focuses on proyiding a practicum experience for college students with tM 
pre-school special needs children enrolled ^n the School. Each college 
student works with one special needs child eithe.r in a home teaching . 
situation or within the school. 

The course emphasizes the School's developmental approach in worki 
with special needs children. The child's strengths and interests are 
assessed as well as areas of need, and an Individual program is develop- 
ed. In mo?t cases the tutoring is home-based with'^the Involvement of the 
child's parents. 

Topics addressed in the course Include informal assessment* in- 
dividualization, consultation with parents, limit-setting, and curriculum 
development in addition to inforfnatlon on specific handicaps. '^Pre-school 
programs serving special needs children are reviewed and critiqued. The 
format for the course Includes content and supervision. 
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H. PAHEMI/FAMILY PARTICIPATION 



A. Acccwtpllshfnents 

1. Ratio nale, Parent Involvement is an Important aspect of 
the Children's School program for all parents In the school. Families 
arc pot required to participate in the classroom, but are often asked 
tc<t volunteer work in the class and rwy observe at any time. There 

is a Parents Organization which organizes activities for parents. These 
activities Include fund-raising, educational meetings and staff-parent 
social activities. This year the School has provided a number of ongoing 
discussion groups for parents both of handicapped and of non-handitapped 
children. 

In general, in the case of parents of special needs children, a 
number of principles guide the School's actions (cf. Gorham, et al . , 
1975). First an effort is fnade to involve parents as much as possible 
in their child's program, from evaluation through classroom procedures. 
Second, a realistic management .plan is made part of the child's initial 
assessment, and Is then implemented with the help of the teacher and 
special needs coordinator. Third, parents are informed of useful commun- 
ity resources and local parents organizations. Fourth, school reports 
are written in clearV understandable, Jargon-free language; these reports 
^re shared with parents during conferences. Fifth, it is made clear to 
parents that no diagnosis is final and unchanging; diagnoses and labels 
are useful only to the extent that they facilitate teaching and reinediatlon. 
. They are subject to alteration as more is learned about the child. Sixth, 
the parent is given assistance in thinking of life with this child as an 
ongoing, problem-solving process — as is the case with non-disabled chil- 
dren. Finally, the parent is helped to recognize his or her child's 
abilities and assets, as well as the child's disabilfties and deficiencies. 
What a child can do is as important as what he cannot do. 

2. Direct Service. Parents of special needs children receive 
direct service from a number of different staff members. The most contin- 
uous relationship with parents is fostered by the child's teacher. Numerous 
contacts between teachers and parents have taken place, including short 
chats when drppplngoff or picking up children, telephone contacts, home 
visits and conferences between the teacher and both parents. These contacts 
serve to inform the teacher of the child's history and adjustment to school, 
to share the child's progress with the parents, to plan mutual goals for 
the child and to share the parents' fears, concerns and preferences. 

All parents at the Children's School are Invited to participate 
in a variety of activities focusing on their children. Each teacher 



arranges tvo or thre^ evfjning roc^ w^rjnrjs to dlr^cuss th-e cl t^ssrrjo^n 
program, Par^nt-t^achf^r conference's occur twice a year ^t rrifnfir^j^s 
although conferences take placs? oft^n needed. P-STPnts are a^so 
tnv1t€d to serve as assistants In tht cl4ssro<}rr,. Most parents spend at 
laast two class sessions p*cr year '*parent-h<jlptng, " Our observation 
booths are op^n to parents, four out of «very flv^ days. In addition, rs 
nu??t>er of discussion groups for partjnts arc offered. Each of these 
services will b€ described In the sections that follax, 

a. Hoff ^ Visits . Initial how visits are fr;Ade by the 
Special ficeds Resource Teacher and usually th-e classroo^n teach-er either 
during the sui^Tner prior to school entry or at the beginning of the school 
year. The parents and child have already been to the school and have 
rriet the classrootn teacher and the Special Heeds Resource Teachers, A 
visit lasts approxiavitely one to one and a half hours. Thi.s ts a tifr^e 
for becoaiing acquainted, asking an<i aosvering questions and sharing 
general orientation 1nfor??vition, 

b. Individual Conferencing . Individual conferences occur 
at, least twice during the school year. Conferences are held with th^ 
classroom teacher and the Special fieeds Resource Teacher, so^petimes singly 
and sofifiettnacs together, ^e mid-year conference is usually led by the 
cla$5rooin teacher* The of the year conference Includes both the 
teacher and the Special needs Resource Teacher, Many of the families 
request several conferences during the course of the year. 

Another source of contact is frequent phone calls frow the class- 
room teachers and Special Needs Resource Teachers dealing with particular 
issues, or.Just checking In to find out how things are going. Telephone 
calls occur once or twice a n^nth with each family, 

c. Coordination of Supplementary Servic es. Any additional 
services needed for the special needs children are arranged or put-sued by 
the Special Needs Resource Teachers, Services Include speech, neurological 
and psychological evaluations, confirrfting that speech therapy is being 
provided by the' child's LEA as per the educational plan, and jwintainlng 
ongoing coflfwnlcatlon with outside therapists or agencies working with the 
child and the family, ramilies are alsa accompanied by the Special Heeds 
Resource Teacher to evSluations when appropriate, 

d. Out of School Placement . For children leaving Eliot- 
Pearson, the Special Needs Resource Teachers pursue all possible options 
for the child. The search begins within the city or town in which the 
family resides. Visits are arranged for the Special Needs Resource -Teachers 
and the parent-s to see the classroom(s) that the town Is suggesting for . 
placement. If the placefi)ent is appropriate, the classroom and teacher are 
written into the child's educational plan> Out of district placements 

are also viewed If the town does not seem to have the appropriate services 
or If the parent is in teres ted--1n pursuing a private place«wt. 



e, Parent ^rou^i, . Thcrt ar* thrtt t/p^'s of discussion 
groups ayailablc at th« Children's Sc^»ol: gulde^J observation grtJuDs . 
8 support group for fwirtrnts of ipecUl n««^s chtldrsn arvd t*pic-or tented 
cl«35ri50i» grtHJiw. Gytded ob-jervation groups o<:cur txlcc a year «nd ar* 
'led by the Aasocfate Director. Parents of each of th« school's flv*^ 
groups art 1nvft«d to observe their child's cla"55ro<5w on a partlcylar day, 
follo^iflr^ an hour '5 .observation, tM group sw^ts with th« Associate Oirfctor 
to discuss th« observation. Topics tNst arise include th* school's phnoso- 
phy and Cirrrltvlum. ..hlld - child Interactions, teacher b^h^vlor, th« 
rationale for the Integrated prograss and topics related to child rsartn^. 

The support group for parents of special n**ds cnildren meets 
b1-week.ly uMer the guidance of th« school's t*D sp^eclal needs resource 
teachers, Thts group is the only pra rent group In the school that I5 
restricted' to families of special needs children. The purpose of this 
group Is to cpt«t« < non- threatening environment fn ifhich parents can 
express and explore their feelings aboyt being parents of handicapped 
children. Issuer are approached In a supportive ssanner and the group 
■leaden Ukt extrejse care th^t all Indivlduisls participating In the group 
feel listened to and respected. Although ''problem- solving" In orientation, 
the group nevertheless fulfills a therapeutic function as »»ell. 

For 1977-78 tvo support groups w«re plapned: one for the 
fall sewester and one for th« spring. The group's purpose, schedule and 
format was discussed with e«ch of the fasl Vies duhing the ho«5e visits in 
July, 197 7. Parents who were interested were asked to cocKit thesselves 
to the six aessiofls either fall or spring, as continuity is considered 
very Imtx-rtant for developing trusting relationships within such a group- 

The rxeetings were scheduled for alternate Tuesday evenings froffi 
7:30 - 3:00 P.M. The Special Heeds Teachers co-led the support groups. 

The session began with anactivity that would acquaint the 
participants with each other, or would help focus on the feelings of the 
facaent. ^s the activity was discussed, concerns fro« the previous t^-to 
weeks, current probleins and thoughts wuld be expressed and the session 
would respond to these and other topics. It open-ended. Occasionally 
articles were distributed th*t related to topics discussed in a session. 

During beth the fall and spring w« discussed both school -related 
concerns and faally-related concerns. School Issues included discipline, 
carpooling probleos, toilet training, scapegoating experience, and growth 
seen in the children. 

Horae-related' issues were the rost involving and included the 
effects of having a special needs child on the marriage, the need for hope, 
negative feelings towards the child, feeling isolated, difficulty 



jHWrf to b^rlp %4Ch i?;«5?»<>i^r fm^ lets ^tUv^'m: ^r^* i^f^^^^ of ^.o^. of 

fn tr/fng t;5 find p)ec«saci^t.i^ fon t^elr chfldrtr^, for t^-* co^^fng schC'<jl 
/t^i^v Tne tran^ttlori fro® H ioi-Ptsr^on fjD public ^c^fOO< ^^-^s n^f^r |>t«rn 
easy; tl Is alw^s/s dSfflcylt fo?* p^rent^ w Ittrt 5uch ^ ^^up^ortlre 

7ht5 problem !s co«spi1c^t^ fartJ"*ef vr^f^ tri^ child Ka*; sp^c'i^l 
This f4Cl. Uj t/v^ p^^n of ^^Sr^l^or. iMt<fe5 l:M tr^nsUlor. for 

pJirtf^U a "it ff fcuU A,i ii-D^sp of f«^lHes Ji^rt exp«r tending 

tr^nsfttcn t-hrf? 3ypc«rt group's tor*e ofUn t-^C^iiftss a^^'gry triqry 
str^t^Btn^v lin?^/ «t tUot-R«.5rsofi or angry ^st Ihtir cMMs/ Anij-^rr 1*. c:>rt 
of the 3f^p-5rat1on pnx«5, just .3:^ s-ln-esi er^ {sniiee;^ ^rt. 

In 1973^-79. t>« 5up<port gnc^up for p^rent.s of specUi needs c^it- 
dr*rt vfil b«5 co-nttnu^, it a^lU 45*1/5 t>e Offeft<5 in two SKtlons. one tr. 
Iht fill tr^ one In ih^ iprlng. &^ o^r^rjl frm t4Ch f^My ^111 be rt* 
Qufred to p-irttclp^tJ^ eilMr in fall or th* spring. Trr^ *>cho<5l h^s 
co«ae to b-?Hevt that th^ groups art 50 l^rtant ^nd suppcrttve^ for f ^r'.!'H*i's 
that eyaryorve should h^ye an opt>ortunU/ to p^rtlcie^te. 

A thtnjr t^fne of group Is th€ U>p1c-or!eiite<3 cUssrooiR group or 
didactic grogp, Thf^se grtnips ^re op^n to th^ p^rtnts tn a p^riiojl^r 
cUssroo© ar^ Uke place apprtjilseaiely t/ir«^ tts^s p«r -^^ar. Tnc gn^ups 
artr «tn5tre4^ an4 by sctjool stsff s!ie??*^rs *r1th a<:«s1on*l "^g^^est^ 
parltclp^tlor^. tx43iples of issues de^U w'Uh fn th^^c Evening s«5?e^ns 

'i. th<e tr^n^tftlon frc«r. t^r^e tty four ye^r old b*^t!4y1or; 
pUns for future schooling; 

c. c^^rry-over df th^ School progra.^ to t>H> riosse; 

d. itfcrkshop on ^Scfng toys with ytDur children; 
ssp^ratfcm ^nd child-rearing Issues. 

Fr^uently. discwsslons *bout s^alnstr^^^^ln^ tssu^s U>e pUc^ In tri^st- 
55»$ttn^5. The school suff his coe?e to prefer thtu fon?sat aver larce 
411 -school sae^tlng fonaat t>e'c4U5€ of th« grtiaUr tntlr^cy arK3 sense of 
ccCTjItrsent offers by the group of prrtnts fro^J the cl6ssra<jm. 

3* Adytscrv Cowncll , The sseabershlp of the project Advisory 
CoancU 1$ H5te<l beW^ XTT «i«i>ers of-th« coujKil are p^re^ts in the 
Chtldren's School. The selection of this qrt^up of fr^dlvlduaU, rather than 
£ Council chosen largely .froa outside of th^ school pQ|uUt1on is delil^r^te. 
The f^roject Dtrector and other school staff and Qtp^rK^nt sesi^rs have 
sufficient conUcts so that easy access to resources can be mie. The 
Advisory Council, on the other hand. Is in an excellent position to advise 



affinivy 9^^vD5 (ro l^^r th.*n Ur*} to ^tl vUh o^^^e^ D^^^t^^'U iJ'^t 

fnvUt ^sy^^M':. .c^^^^t e^wc^llof^ e-^tnt ^ ^rat^rt. ^^vl'ory 

CcuJ^c!! 3wj^ti:^ 5n Of'^ff ■ 10 fr-r to ^rJ'h^i^.zt poller lOv-i^ 
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H4 ry Sisston* 



^5i»instrt^i5dn^5 of-o^r^.U *rhoss chitdrtri were e^sroHtd in-e Chf|dre?^'s 

^5Sur5C5t^on of e^rly chlld.^ood fnt.^7r4t^ progr^-t^ 'ls tMt ^rouirq cHUdf'^^n* 
rtidHy acc§0i or dc.cO'?*?iCKJat€ to dl f fertfic*^\t»^9 their pt^rso Barents, 
N>^ve^. ':»y ^rtj rtsl sunt to the int^^r^iiCKn of r!ar4kapp^<J chilcJr^i^. 

tn the preseint 'stiidy , ^. 36 .it^ oues tlon/^a? i-^s ^^esiorre-^ to 
itie$5uri^ Ihrtt disicm1a« of^4rents* relictions to Iht^r Qhi]6rtf^^^ 
r^ifi^intm\nQ ^xperit^ct (see N:>ptri6it 3 for i co^jy of tbs aaesttonri^^^r^] . 
These ^t^fi5lofi$ lnclu<le<J th^jr present ^ ttUu4i^ 5 , toward J?^1ir5strt^tn^^ 
their perception of effe-cis of ^ir^irt^^. progr^^ or* their^^hndriefi^ 
ptrceired effects of th^ pro^ra^ci on the^e1v«s as parefits, It€?^> 

iciile v^ds purified uilr^o aj^ iteai iintlyili. Satisfactory co^ffldtnu of 
intamal consistency ^fe obt45ned. 

T^e cues 1 5 onnatrts were a^mlstere^ to all 79 families of chlldr^^ 
enroHed at tl 1ot>Pearson. SUtetn of tJhe 18 fa.^nies of handfcapoe^i chtld* 
rea {H) re5po<ided» while 44 of the. SI f^AM^s of f«5n- handicapped cnUdren " 
{Nfi)--^^5ponded. . .. 



thH cigSv^r "''}^f C^'T^'S ^f^UU D^y^Ull c^OUO^:^' de*e^ Op^^ri^. 

^•4!; 'n:-r>r4S^4 ^r^e-n ^^o-^^c- | r«c>«:-UH^ a*; ^ rt^v^^r o^" t-^i^-^ ^r. tr.4r ^-ft^ef^i^ 

r^^^itl^T effect C-'^' 

rt!^::?-on'^Av. T>:^ i-aoH lev^t ?-o-^ulve t^^^p-^hif.^ .li^'liC'S ^H^t'^vve^* ^ vei'- 

v^no^t^H- CO^U-^tn^ted t>r l^Q p^rtnu' Over^H r5f>^c^la^ l^cHf Chlldrt^'S 

In ,A^r!K ^ 5^tte?^t^e to COriUci fi^^^U^K of h^h^^^ 

t.^^)f,r^ *rno bad att^n^e^ ntoi-Pe^f^On ^rrl for olfw^f u^^oo^ 

>e^^j*:ncs- reaped Yifia Out k^r4^, of i-dvC4tio?^-5l ei^^r^ences t>^^s^ 

Ut^foriun'^Uhf, despUjrni^rt>v*S rr-^AMtn ^r:ii phor.e cells, onty 
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III. ASSESSMENT OF CHILDRErrS PROGRESS 



A. Intro.duction 

Throughout the period of the denxmstration project, the development 
of .assessment procedures for evaluating children's progress was a high 
priority. The documentation and evaluation of children's progress in the - 
open-structure classroorns at Eliot-Pearson is very complex. These cTass-. 
rooms do not lend themselves readily to typical fonris of assessment' via 
behaviorally-observable objectives. The .program in each classroom is 
highly individualized, non-standard and created by the teaching staff--not 
prescribed by a pre-established curriculum. Personal/social issues--which 
arg notoriously difficult to document and assess--forni a primary focus of 
the schools program. 

Thus, a variety of approaches or methodologies were developed, 
modified and implemented by the Project. Three approaches to program impact 
were utjli^ed: a qualitative approach, a quantitative approach, and a mi'xed 
meas-urement approach. In this section each of these orientations wilTbe 
descrtbed, data will be presented, arid conclusions drawn. . 

The three approaches strofTgly support one another. Indeed, the 
mixed multiple measure approach is, by definition, an integration of 
qualitative and quantitative methodology.- It was not until the conclusion 
of the third year of the project that this desrgn became clear and workable. 
ThuSi the discussion of the mixed mul tiple rrreasure appHjach is less specific 
'than the Qther two approaches. Jn thjs report,. this methodology is pre- . 
sented in a chapter enti tied "As*sessing the effectiveness of open classrooms 
on young children, with special needs," to be found in Section 3 below. - 

8. Accompl ishp)ents ' . ■ ' . > 

^^l-^-^tr^^ Methodology . ^ ' 

Individual ChWd Progress Reports . In the Eliot-Pearson pro- 
tjram the organic approachyto individualized curriculum development that is 
relied upon particularly^ hinders efforts at concurrent documentation' of 
classroom perfomiance- In, this approach teachers make instructional deci- 
sions based on information acquired in the teaching - learpi ng "protess , 
Thus, although teachers will, usually be able to identify in advance goals 
and objectives for v^orking with specific'children, the actual strategies 
fqr implenienting thes^ objectives may be radically altered once the teacher 
begins to interact with the child. As a result, most documentation of 
child perfonuance must be accomplished retrospectively. Since teachers 
.continually roodify their teaching strategies with individual -children, this 
approach makes quantitative analyses of children's classroom progress 
relatively insignificant. In contrast, introspective documentation of 
.children s classroom behavior serves a qualitative purpose of affording an 
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outstanding insight into the actual teaching - learning process. 

The goals and subgoals of the mainstreamed classroom program for 
handicapped and non-handicapped children at Eliot-Pearson overlap. The 
retrospective documentation of children's classroom activities clearly 
indicates this. The documentation format in use at Eliot-Pearson includes 
the following: - - ^ • 

a. Goal : A general statement revealing assumptions! concerning 
, the expected outcomes of the program, . \ 

b: Subgoal : Statements written in general terms th^t relate to 
the overal 1 goals, 

c. Assessment : . Baseline description -data that enable the 
' teacher to set specific outcome objectives, 

d. Outcome Objectives : Specific behaviors or. expected results 
which the program is to achieve, the achievement of these 

• . behaviors serves as the criterion for the, sucqess of the 

classroom experiences or activities, 

e. Activities : Experiences that relate to some aspect of 
reaching the outcome objective. 

f. R ecord-Keeping Procedures : A means of immediate feedback^ 

^ . different objectives may call for totally different record- 
keeping formats, ■ 

g. Evaluation : Evidence that the child has/has not achieved 
the outcome objective. 

• h. Next Steps : Further planning closely related to evaluation. 

. ■■ 
Some examples of subgoals and outcome objectives follow (classroom activities 
wi.ll be discussed next). These examples illustrate how relatively complex 
and abstract concepts (e.g.i ego 'development, competence, feelings of self- 
worth) can be translated into specific classroom objectives. 



Insert Tab?les"l-3 Here 



Table 1 



GOAl 


Personal /Social Developraeot 


SUBCOAL 


To increase positive Interaction with 
peers. ^ 


To develop the ability to express one's 
feelings. 


OUTCOME 
■ OBJEC- 
TIVES 

t 


1. To help the child acquire a friend 
by playing with other children in 
the classroom. 

2. To help child ftfel comfortable 
in a group setting. 

3. To asaist child In developing role 
flexibility in relationships. 

4. To help child learn to talk directly 
to another child, without using an 
adult or non-human (doll) Intenae- 
dlary. 

5. To teach the child to display ap- 
propriate affect with peers. 

6. To enable child to share people 
with whom he has relationships. 

7. To help cjilld with speech limita- 
tions to make' a- friend.. 

r 


■ 

1. To learn to express anger verbally, 
elialnating inappropriate affect. 

2. To encourage an impassive child to 
express verbally appropriate anger. 

3. To encourage the verbal expression of 
feelings and concerns about sharing. 

4. To enable a child to express feelings 
spontaneously. 

5. To.lmprcjve a child's vocabulary and 
repertoire of feeling-oriented experi- 
ences, 

6. To encourage the use of specific mate- 

t4 XI 1 0 a a i^TAoti ira nukH'f n T*Qt*Vi£kr* an 
ilaltt ab LiCaLlVc IQcUia) raLUcr Uilan 

objects of aggression. 

1} ■ . J 



Selected Outcome Objectives in Personal/Social Domain 



Table 2 

/ 

/ 

/ 



GOAL 


-1 — / 

1 . : ' / 

Cognitive Developaent ! / . 

i / : . ■ 


SUBGOAL 


To increase exploration and mastery 
of a broad repertoire of curriculum 

experiences. 

i , •• 


1 

To inprove pre-reading and early read- 
ing^ ski Us. 

. / 


OUTCOME 
OBJEC- 
TIVES 


/ 

1. To help child utilize ^fantasy 
play in order to deal' with fami- 
ly/social interaction. 

/ 

r ' 

2. To engage child i;i active scien- 
tific investigation. 

/ 

3. To involve child in sand activi- 
ties for simple exploration and 
purposeful play. 

4. To Involve child in "messy" curri- 
culua experience. 

5. To involve child with area/j and 
Materials he usually avoids. 


1. To acquire identity of "a reader." 

"1 

i 

2. To improve pveralll auditol^ dis- 
crimination. ' 

3. To improve child's understanding 
and use of story sequence. 

i 

to ' ' 

1 
1 

1 • 



Selected Outcome Objectives in Cognitive/Developmental Domain 



Table 3 



GOAL 


\ Motor Development . <' 


SUBGOAL 


To stimulate gross motor development. 


To ifflprove fine motor abilities. 


OUTCOME 
OBJEC- 
TIVES 


1. To foster mastery of gross motor 
skills by decreasing tiaidlty and 
increasing invohreraent, 

2. To teach child to juap froa low 
st^p, remaining upright on both 
feet. 

3. To teach child to hop, skip, and 
Juap. 

4. To develop a repertoire of produc- 
tive outdoor activities. 

5. lo encourage body awareness and 
smoothness of looveiaent through 
experience with creative move- 
ment. , .\ 


1. To help child feel competence ancl 
coafort with fine motor tasks. 

2. To teach child to held and use 
scissors. 

3. To teach thlld who cannot stand un- 
supported hov to use a hamer. 

4. Jo help child successfully trace 
over letters in naae. 

"5. To liprove child's control for writ- 
ing letters. 

f 



\ 



Selected Outcoine\0bjectlve8 in Motor Development Donaln 

... ■ i 
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In the following charts, these goals, subgoals, and outcome objectives 
are utilized in the case of specific children. It should be noted that the 
actuaV choice of instructional strategies will result from a variety of 
classroom features, e.g., the child's interests, teacher's interests, 
available materials, classroom spatial arrangefnents, other children present, 
etc. 
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INDIVIDUAL CHILD OBOECTIVES 
t Child's K'ariie Jesska Teacher's Name Ann 



COAL 


personal/social 


GOGNITIVK 


MOTOR 


SUBGGAL 


To foster ego develop- 
ment that validatej 
Jessica's true feeU 
ings and capabilities. 


To 1mprov,e math and. . 
pre-math skills and 
interest. • 


Develop fine motor skills 

! 


OCTCOME 
OBJECTIVES 


1. Jessica will be 
able to express 

■ her feelings with- 
out teasing. 

2. Jessica will be 
.able to admit that 
she can't do some- 
thing. 

3. Jessica will ask 
for help from a; 
child or adult. 

4. Jessica will at- 
tend to the def 
tails of her work 
instead of doing ' 
it carelessly, . 

. just ,to get it 
done. " 


1. Jessica will spend 
more time with pre- 
math materiils, 

2. Jessica will under- 
stand concept of 
number represen- 
tations. 

3. Jessica will under- 
stand proportional 
and conservation 
relationships. 

4. Jessica will under- 
stand concept of 
addition and, be 
able to add 2 one 
digit numbers using 
objects as props. 


1. Jessica willf be able to 
cut accurately along a 
curved line. 

2. " Jessica wilV be able to 

steady her grasp of a 
writing tool to write 
more evenly. 

3.. Jessica will be able to 
sew two pieces of cloth 
together successfully. 



r 



- INDIVIDUAL CHILD OBJECTIVES 

- Child's Name Jessica, page I Te^ichcr^s Name Ann 



GOAL 


PERSONAL/SOCIAL 


. COGNITIVE 


■ .MOTOR 


SUDGGAL 






Develop gross motor - expi^d 








gross niotor repertoire. \ 




5, Jessica will 




" ■"" -"t - - 

4. Jessica will increase 




accept affection 




kinds of activities ^he 




' i regard for her, 




explores outside: 




as she is. 




a. more climbing 


" OUTCOME 


6. Jessica will com- 




b. running 


OnJECTIVKS 




c. learn to catch a ball 




nwriicate without 






nonsense phrases 




5. Jessica will Jlifv wore • 




or slang. 




expressiveness 1* 








her creative movement.' 




Related subqoal : 








To help Jessica deal 








wiin Tanii ly expecia- 






t 


1 tions to be a young 






.. . J 


adult' & a high achie- 








ver. 








1. raise family co^n- 








sciousness about the 




i 


i ■■ • ♦ 


problem. .... 

— \. 




I ■ , ■ ■ 
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INDIVIDUAL CHILD OBJECTIVES 

• \ 

Child's NnmP. Eddie Teacher's Name i 



GOAL 


PERSONAL/SOCIAL 


COGNITIVE 


; rJ iuK 


" SUBGCAL 


To foster ego identity 
as a leader rather 
than a follower. 


To increase ability to 
attend in order.to 
foster mastery of cog- 
nitive materials h 
... skills. 


To improve fine motor 
coordination 


V 

" OUTCOME 
OBJFXTIVKS 

' t 


1. Eddie win make 
choices' indepen- 
dent of his 
frtends. 

2. Encourage Eddie's 
participation in 
leadership roles 
in dramatic play 
activities. 

3. Eddie will show 
pride in his 
achievements and 
abilities. 


1. Eddie will play a 
lotto game from be- 
ginning to end. 

2. Eddie will complete 
a puzzle. 

3. Eddie will do a 
drawing with atten- 
tion to details. 

4. Eddie, will partici- 
pate in more groups 
structured to teach 

- -Li 11 

a skill. 


1. Eddie will be able to cut 
a straight line. 

2. Eddie will be able to 
control 

a, pencil and improve 
accuracy of drawing 
ability. 

3. He will learn to use 
more complex carpentry 
tools - develop skills to 
build a multifaceted 
project. . 

.% 



IHOIVIOUAL CHILD OBJECTIVES 



Chilli's r.an^f 



Chris 



Ann 



' COAL 


PERSONVvL/SOClAL 






SUBGOPi 


Chris will be able to 
accept his handicap; 
without eflibarassment. 


To develoD language 
skills. 

\ 


To improve skills that Chris* 
disability inakes difficult 
for him. 


"OUTCOME 
onjECTIVKS 

'T 
\ '• 

• 


1. Chris will be. able 
to talk about the 
feelings associa- 
ted with being 
unable to do some- 
thing pf\ysical - 
thus reducing the 
number of frus- 
tration responses. 

2. Chris will react 
positively to Ms 
tutoring time. 

3. Chris will be more 
aggressive in peer 
re^lationships & . 
extend his rela- 
tionships beyond 

. • "one best friend" 


1. Chris will improve 
word finding ski;! Is 

2. Chris will be able 
to sing a whole 
swg'^with compre- 
hension. 

3. Chris will speak 
slower and arti- 
culate iDore clear- 
ly. • 


1. Chris will grab socie- 
thing handed to his right 
hand with'his right hand. 

2. Chris will be able to 
run while carrying an 
object. 

3. Chris will be able to 
skip & hop on one foot. 

4. Chris will be able to 
ja«(i from a 3 foot plat- 
TBnn* 

5. Chris will be able to 
grasp a crayon to write 
his name clearly. ' 



IHOIYIDUAL CHILD OBJECTIVES 



COAL 



pmo'ira/socLvL 



sacco/iL 



ODTCOHE 



To liKrease feelings 
of ccRipetency an^ 
self -worth 



TT^ticey win ip» 
proach a Ussk, for 
wfiIcK she has the 
skills-, with con- 
fidence- rather 
tVin ask an adult 
to do U for her. 

2. Sticey will use 
draniatfc play ex- 
periences to nxxlel 
an older child or 
adult, rather thar 
be the baby. 

3. Stacey will at- 
tei«pt to respopfd 
to questions aakec 
of her In group 
tire, rather than 
say "R0th1ng"{th1s 
Is also related" 



COC:-IIT!VP, 



To 1«nprove expressive 
language skills and 
foster: appropriate use 
of granrair. 



i ; Stacey wHl respond 
verbally rather 
. than non-verb5lly 
to quest^ns. 

t. Stacey will use 
appropriate pro- 
nouns. 

3. Stacey will use 
appropriate verb 
fonas. 

4. Stacey will con- 
sistently use sen- 
tences, longer than 
four words. 



To derelop gross mtor- 
agility and jJositive feelings 
about her body. 



'Tr"?tacey1?n^'^ longer ' "" 
use physical llliwss to 
call? attention to her- 
self (although a person- 
al-social joal, It re- 
lates to using her body 
mn successfully) 

2. Stacey will itx^ve e?(- 
prfssively In a cxjve- 
mnt group. 

3. Stacey will increase her 
repertoire of outdoor 
activities-run, ride 

■ bike, cliffib;- • • 



Sucey. mt 



Ann 



vmriAllsocui 



To Ifsprove receptive 

language corspr^heniion ; 



3.cont. 

to the acquisi- 
tion of langv^ge 



! A 



Stacey Mill sund 
up for herself 
when she is 



U Sticey 1 foil Ok I 
Instructions with I 
mre than one pwr. 

2, Stacey vHl under- 
stand the essence: 
of i story told at j 
group tiise, | 

J. Stacey wiU sin«5 j 

ynderstaw isll the j 
; wrds. i 

i 



ERIC 



1 



4i 

4- ^ 



5 



mmm. cmxf mam 



SUtlCOAt 



j To develop e^o sim- \ 
I gih to iiperienci* ! 
! leadership >*itiwut 



To develop IdentUy 4S,| (>nu mw * To devi^lop • | 



3 "Rv^der"'. 



mam 



2, Jink «i)T ml 
"ftplode" when 
scc^thlng bothers j 
hlfi-i^iH develop | 
sMlls to de^l Mi^ 
conflict. 



5, vlasiie i^fll Uke 
Udehhlp in 
sharing his m)ih-' 
of toldge. 



1 4. Jdinfe f^ni parti- 
^- c1p«tc in mm 
unoup projects- - 
[like pliys) M)er« 



K Ja»k fill souftd j 
out wnds ohofr^ilc- i 

my. _ I 

j 

t To inmm sight | 
nicognltlofl by 2S ! 

! 

I 

\ 

h win tx* I 
to mi a whole. I 
boofc. ! 

i 

e«fe of Ms 
storjes. , 

5, Jaiite *fi)) be 4t)k 
to phorteticiUy 
$pe11 wrds, 



1 . Jij*sp rof^e 

rtr»e i**tor - foster in- 

diiiH;rK!$rH:e in of 

)v Use a dri)l in cawtry 

2. Use a 5«liiQ Ri^chinc 

3. Take Ms ovo iiSkiftf! 



ERIC 



1 



..•-:rrji-vr:r;ivi»a-«- 4 . 



com,. 

.Nf is both i lUf 
ir^ 4 sypport: 



mcmt I ^-^assfff wi'U follow j 

1 ^rtsslvelv ofs his- | 
i . desirt to pUy vit^l 



1 

I 

! 



IeRJC 



no. 




'he coijjpi^te documental ^of^ process can seen in tin- foi'iovnfn; 
iUustration, This example fihows hov/ the prografu pldnninu procedures 
ijescribed >n the previous section are put into "practice.. Although the 
dCtivUies described in this case can be implef^nted continuously through- 
out the classroom schedule, other examples could be presented that would* 
bir ajjproprtBte for only a .specific part of i^>e classroom experience. 

''.jay" is f ive-and-one-ha if-year ol-d boy whose primary tjand- 
capping condition har, been diagnosed as cerebral palsy (a5S5^(r<.^*^ca i 
?;:pastic quacJrfpares is) Jay is . a .htnaly .active chi Id whp is cur- 
rently tak;i.()g pedicatiofr tc ■^'•:eH> '-A?^^^^ r»is\aGti vi ty level. He has 
•i tendency perseverat^> v/nlch inhibits his leanjinq dnd nS also 
_ nas a minor speech i^r^pai rtpent. Oay has been at lE^i iot-Pearson- for 
IvrO years, is extre^7>ely likeable and social Iv alj^/rt,- He is an only , .' 

Teacher: rlor'ence Longhorp ^, " 

-. ;;i:-.ctj : . p. :rrv.on^j]/ Social Deve^lon^ent 

SulKfOal; To ^nc^-easo po'>Uive intera^.tions vntn peers. 

As$ess5T;jeni of Behavior: Jay has been ^avinv;^ difficulty i-nteracting 
wlTh Ffs peers""'' • ' . • " , 

K Jay yells if children won't Hsteh. 

Push^^5 and shoves if ignored. 
^, Starts to repeat what, ihe bas $aiij, but gives up if children 

leave or ignore h)tn^ ' ■ * ^ 

■■V Seeks friends, by betn-g overly friendly,. 

y. Ta'Kes on; a disciplinary role with chi-ldren .to aain control., 
^v. a taf^trum if -friendship faiU, ' ^ ^ 

Ho^us on ynrei^sonably if a friendship has startled. , . ' ' ' . 

' P:^fu'^(\% to be tutored if 'tt jr?eans leavina a potential friend. 

GuUj^2^0bjjy^ . . ^ ■ ■ • ■ 

1. aay -wilV ^^^ite a friend. ■ . ' - " . 

2,. Other Chi Idren mVi realise his. spee.ch limitations and Mke allow- 
ances for this. ' 

I, Hi^ wiU be'more appropriate in his approach to friendships* . 

« . .- J' 

ApptmiWte^ T|f« PeriocS: Four weeks.. Ke-asses5 at the 'fj<^d of this ■ 

Ac mj_y_e5 , . , ■ ■■ - ■ , ^ ■ 

1, Tedcn Jay simple words lo.use when «rjak5ni<i friends,' e.g., "WvU you 
• be. my fHend?" '"i like you." "Please may I play with you?"» 
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2. Read books to Jay about other children making friends, e.g., 
^ 1 You Be h\y Friend ? and New Boy at School . 

3. Explain to other children that Jay has a hard time speaking, 
so they wil^l have to listen extra hard to him. 

4. Act as neutral referee in a dispute, interpreting for Jay how 
. he is feeling and helping. the other child understand what he 

is saying. 

5. Set up nonthreatening situations where Jay is olaced with 
another child and can start to relate to the other child, e.g., 
washing the paint pots, pushing another child on a swing, helping 
an injured child with a bandaid. 

5. Have tutor arrange for Jay to invite another chi-id to his tutorial 
sessions. 

7. Pass along names of children who would make good friends for Jay 
so mother can arrange social' visits outside of school. 

8. Show and point out to Jay ways of making friends, e.g., by 
helping, by sharing, by listening/ 

• Record Keeping Procedures : 

1. Team meeting to report on incidents with Jay--their successes 
and failures, 

2. Anecdotal records. 

3. • Meetings with tutor to set up tutoring with a friend. 

4. Contacts with mother to keep her up to date on friendships. 

Evaluation: 

^ 

1. There is'an iniprovement in Jay with respect .to his peer relations, 
but- this program, needs to be repeated. 

2. ' Tutoring went mch better when he worked with another child. 

3. Jay has 'Started to realize his limitations and perhaps will 
soon* learn to 'live and cope with them. 

, iNext Steps: 

V I. Repeat program unci! Jay is confident in his ways of dealing with 
peers and friendships. 

This example g.1ves some indication ^of the type of classroom activities 
that are utilized to faplement the outcome objectives. These activities 
are usually open-ended, non-deficit oriented, appropriate to a number of 
specific objectives, and relevant to the ch1ld*s interests and abilities. ■ 
The process* df retrospective documentation, whilg .limited in terms of >ts 
^^prmative .assessment value, is however, extremely valuable as a formative 
tpol for teacher planning and for the establishment of future goals and 
objectives. • ^ 
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Tutorial Program Outcomes . In Section I, under Other Direct , 
Service, the one-to-one Tutorial Program was described. Included among 
the individual summary charts for each child is a list of objectives and 
outcomes. These objectives are generally more' specific and concrete than' 
those utilized by the classroom teacher. 

The charts indicate that a majority of the outcomes established for 
each child was achieved. These charts thus represent evidence of children's 
progress in the. cne-to-one tutorial program. 

2. Quantitative Methodology 

A second approach^, to evaluating the impact on individual children 
of the Eliot-Pearson progr^im was utilized in 1977-78. This approach was - 
two-pronged: it involved the collection of normative data by means of the 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities and the acquisition of naturalistic 
data through use of a classroom observation format. These two instruments 
were designed to reflect the expected impacts or outcomes of the program. 

The expected impacts are, first, that integrating handicapped and 
non-handicapped children in the same pre-school program will result in 
improved competencies in social-interactive behaviors as exhibited by the 
special needs children. This • improved social competence should lead to 
increased acceptance of the handicapped children by their peers as repre- 
sented by increasing frequency of spontaneous contacts among handicapped 
and non-handicapped children which are of longer duration and greater com- 
plexity, e.g., reflected in cooperative rather than isolated or parallel 
play patterns. 

A second expected outcome of the program is that the Eliot-Pearson 
program will increase the inter-personal, intellectual and motor skills 
needed to maximize school success. 

The observation format is designed to record competence in inter- 
personal relations. Teachers' retrospective reports, as well as documenta- 
tion from tutors are utilized as a means for charting children's progre.ss 
in intellectual , motor and personal/social areas. The McCarthy scales also 
contribute to this assessment by serving as summative validation of these 
records of children's progress., A description of the McCarthy Scales and 
the observation measure--thei r rationale, procedures and resul ts--follow. 

2.1 McCarthy Scales 

The McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities, MSCA (1972) is a test 
used to evaluate the level of cognitive functioning of young children ages 
2-1/2 to .8-1/2. It it a standardized norm-refer^^nced test which covers 
an age range unique to comparable cognitive testsxfor early childhood. 
Its primary purpose for this study is .suirmati ve evaluation. 

. '* \ 
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On the McCarthy Scales, scores are obtained from among eighteen 
subtests of mental and motor anility, which are subdivided into five 
scales. These include Verbal (V), Perceptual-Performance (PP), Quantita- 
tive (Q), Memory (Meni), and Motor (Mot). A sixth index, Generai Cognitive 
(GC), is a cumulative score derived from the verbal, perceptual-performance, 
and quantitative indices. A scale or standard score with a fixed mean of 
50 and a standard deviation of 10 is converted from the raw score the child 
receives for each of the five indices. A similar conversion procedure is 
performed for the GC Index, but for this, there is a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 16. All scale scores take the child^s chronological 
age into consideration; thus, the resultant scores are a reflection of a 
level of functioning comparable to a sample of children the same age as the 
child being tested. .. 

Reliability information for the McCarthy provides evidence to 
support internally consistent and stable scores for all scales and for 
all age levels considered on the standaridzation sample. Split-half 
and test-retest reliabilities were used contingent on their appropriate 
applicability for the individual subtests. Average coefficients ranging 
from « 79 - .88'were obtained for the five subscales. The Qeneral Cognitive 
Index has an average coefficient of .93 indicating a high reliable estimate 
of a child's general level of functioning on this particular test. Validity 
inforniation is limited, and a recent study by Kaufman and Kaufman (1977) 
suggests that further researchv-on the relationship of the GCI to IQ is in 
.order. 

a) Rationale : The McCarthy Scales was used in a »pre-post 
test assessment format to document the impact of the Eliot-Person program 
beyond what^ could be. expected from developmental maturation alone. It was 
anticipated that the cognitive-developmental approach in curriculum and 
teacher involvement would effect a greater than expected change for the 
special needs populatiorTT'"- A norm-referenced test provides a well-standard- 
ized and systematic presentation in the present case because of the diffi- 
culty of locating an adequate control sample for the targetted 'special 
needs population. The McCarthy Scales, in addition, was chosen for its 
age range of 2-1/2-8-1/2 yearSo Special needs children in a preschool 
population can be represented throughout the skill abilities afforded by 
the age levels of this test. 

b) Su bjects : The population was comprised of 18 children 
with special needs and 18 non-handicapped children contrgllecl for. sex, 
race, and school class. The control group reflects the'obvious difficulty 
in this type of study, in matching children for handicapping condition and 
age. . . 

Testing was scheduled for an October pretest and an April-May 
post-test. The examiner attempted to test -the entire sample of 36 
. children of which only 31 children cooperated in receiving both administra- 
tions. Seventeen children in the non-handicapped group participated with 
one child refusal for both sessions. ' In the special needs groups fourteen 
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children received both tests. A child refusal, a parent refusal, and two 
children who were blind and for whom this test was inappropriate accounted 
for the decreased sample. size. Two of these four children were able to be 
tested in the spring- but these results were not included in the present 
data outcomes. The final results presented in this section represent 14 ^ 
special needs children (Group I) and 17 non-special needs children (Group 
II) who received the fall and spring tests. 

c) Results : Results from the MSCA testing include compari- 
sons of the major indices. 

Mean chronological and mental ages are presented in Table 4 for 
both groups. The average chronological age for^the October testing was 
4 years 5-1/2 months , with . the special needs children approxiniately 9-1/2 
months older than. their counterparts. * Group I ages ranged from 35 months 
t-0^81 months (mean=58. 5) while Group II ranged from 38 months to 65 
months (mean=49 months). The May testing yielded a mean age of 4 years 
11-1/2 months across all children with the range of ages reflecting the 
6-6-1/2 .month time lapse between test administrations. 

Gains in mental age are evident across testings for all children.' 
Group I showed a group average increase of 4.4 months while Group II had 
a 10.00 month mean group'*gain over time. With an average of 6.3 months 
time between testings, the special needs children progressed at a 70% 
rate which is approximately 3/4 month for. each month of the calendar year. 
The non-special needs group showed an average of 1.6 months growth for 
each school month.. Thus, Group II progressed at about twice the rate of 
Group I. ' 

Across all children, the mean gain in menteN] age was 7.48 months 
for the 6.3 month period of time, indicati;ng a 1.2 mcwth growth greater 
than anticipated from maturation alone, assuming the expectation of a 
month per month gain. \ 

— — — . \ 

Insert Table 4 Here 




A comparison of scale scores is. presented in Table 5, showing means 
and standard deviations for the indices by separate group and by the whole 
group of children. The motor, index mean does not include the two physic- 
ally handicapped. children in the special needs, group. 



Insert Table 5 Here 



Table 6 delineates the descriptive classifications for all scale, 
indices and the General Cognitive Index, referred to in Table 5. 



Insert Table 6 Here 
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Table 4 , 
Mean Chronological and Mental Ages 





ALL SUBJECTS 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


NON-SPECIAL NEEDS 




(N=31) 


(N 


= U) 


{N=I7) 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Chronological 
Age 






V 








Mean 


53.38 


59.64 


"■•58.6 


65.1 


49.1 


55.1 


S.D. 


10„99 


11.40 


12'!o 


12J 


8.1 


8.7 


Mental 
Age 














Mean 


49.70" 


57.19 


43.7. 


48.1 


54.5 


64.6 


S.D. 


11.87 


13J6 


10.4 


9.5 • 


10.8 


10.9 
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Table 



.Pre-test and Post-tes 
Deviations fg 




'Means and Standard 
MSCA- Indices 





ali4sObjects 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


NON-SPECIAL NEEDS 




(N=14) 


(N=17) 


Index 

— 




Post 


Pre 


Post 


Prp 

lie 




Verbal 














Mean 


48,35 


52.29 


37.57 


38.92 


57.23 


63.29 


S.D. 


14.59 


15.90 


12„78 


11 .65 


8.99 


8.88 


Percept. 












■ 


Mean 


45.58 


47.09 


34.78 


36.28 


54.47 


56.00 


S.D. 


13.56 


. 14.71 


10.29 


12.48 


8.53 , 


9.63 


Quant. 














Mean 


47:19 


46.42 


38.92 


35,64 


54.00 


55.29 




1'1.69. 


14.13 


10..12 


11.68 


. 8.00 


0.84 


Gen. Coqn. 














Mean 


94.22 


97.80 


75.00 


75.50 


110.05 


116.17 


S.D. 


23.30 


24.95 


19.62 


17.34 


L0.75 


11.35 


Memory 














Mean 


44.48 


48.29 


35.93 


35.71 


51.52 


58.64 


S.D. . • 


11.78 


15.25 


10.94 


1 1 . 54 


6.B2 _ 


_8.69_^ 


Motor ' 


(n=2! 




(n= 


2) 






Mean 


43.58 . 


42.17 


33.00 


31.75 


51.05 


49.53 


.S.D. 


12„06 


12.47 • 


8.13 


9.80 


8.10 


8.21 
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Table 6 
MSCA Ability Levels* 



Scale Index 


uescripti ve 
Classification 


Corresponding GCI 
Range 


69 and above 


Very Superior 


1 30 and above 


63-68 


Superior 


120 - 129 


57-62 


Bright Normal 


.110 - 119 


44 - 55 


Average 


90 - 109 


38-43 . 


Dull Normal 


80 - 89 . 


32 - 37 


Borderl ine 


70-79 


31 and below 


Deficient 


69 and below 



A. Kaufman & N. Kaufman, Clinical Evaluation of Young Children in 
the McCarthy Scales . New York: Grune & Stratton, 1977, p. 115. 
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Paired t-tests were performed on the means obtained by all 
the children, comparing pre- an(i post-testing as displayed in Table 7. 
Significance is shown. on the Verbal and Memory Scales with a high degree 
of significance indicated on the General Cognitive Index. The Perceptual- 
Performance and Motor Scales show a general, trend toward meaningful differ- 
ential gain over time. Number ability was the only index that showed a 
high resistance to change. 



Insert Table 7 Here 



Figures 1-6 show the frequency distributions for pre- and post- 
test scores by MSCA index presented by group. All figures may be found 
in Appendix 4. 

2.2 Classroom Observations 

An observation instrument developed by High/Scope Educational 
Foundation (Ypsilanti, Michigan,} was used to assess the emotional tone and 
the social-behavioral i nteractions of non-handicapped and handicapped child- 
ren and their teachers. The system was specially designed (Ispa and Matz, 
1978) for monitoring specific behaviors observable in integrated class- 
rooms. This instrument was selected to.be used at Eliot-Pearson because 
of the similarity between the project's educational philosophyand that of^ 
the High/Scope classroom where it was developed. 

a) Format : The format of the system included frequencies 
of certain behaviors observed during a twelve minute observation period. 
The child wa$' observed during free choice or outdoor activity time, either 
of which may have included a small group teacher-directed activity. Formal 
class group, meetings were excluded from the data collection. 

. An occurrence of a behavior was recorded on a single code sheet 
containing a checklist of behavioral categories. A behavior was noted if 
it occurred once during the initial thirty section segment' of each minute; 
the subsequent half minute was al located to record the bebehaviors observed 
The observer used a stopwatch to track the thirty second "observe" and 
"record" periods. A specific behavior was not marked more than once for 
any thirty second interval. / 

Except for "facial expression," each category denoted to whom the 
behavior was directed or from whom the behavior was received. These 
included any interactions between the target child and nonhandicapped 
classmate (NH), handicapped peer (H^) , and teacher (T). A single, frequency 
was recordeT"for each interaction with these three groups foreach 30 
second observation unit. 

Inter-observer reliability ratings were performed at random 
during each observation period of six weeks. The original trained 



Table 7 

Paired t-Tests. Comparing MSCA Indexes Pre- and Post-test 

(N=31) 



Scale Index 


Mean , | 
Di fference 
t^-t^ 


T 

Value 


Probability 


Verbal 


-3,93 


-2.31 


. .01* 


Perceptual 
Performance 


-1.51 


-1.37 


.09 


Quantitative 


•11 


.67 ,, 


.25 


General 
Cognitive 


-3.58 


-2.49 


.005* 


Memory 


-3.80 


-2.37 


* 

.01 


Motor (n=29) 


1.41 


1.18 


.12 



i 
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observer and another observer collected all the observations. The trained 
observer joined the second observer for reliability checks for a total of 
thirty observations during each data collection period (Total N = 144 
observations per period). Reliabilities ranged from .81 to .98 for all 
of the included behaviors. 

b) Description of Behavioral Categories : The following is 

a list of the behavioral categories as defined by the High/Scope Foundation 
Definition of the behaviors were followed as closely as possible by 
Project LINC staff. A few adjustments were made, however, and are noted 
by an asterisk. The High/Scope instrument originally included more cate- 
gories; the modified form was used at Eliot-Pearson., A copy of the form 
that was used follows. 

c) Categories :• 

FACIAL EXPRESSION : To be rated according to a. 7-point' scale: angry 
" yelling, crying, with tears (1); whimpering^, whining, no tears (2); 
downcast, frowning (3); neutral, sober (4); brightening, fleeting 
smile, and/or ^singing (5); broad smile (6); and laughing (7). 

The rating to be recorded for each SO-secorid interval is to be 
indicative of the most intense affect observed . "For example, if 
a child frowns-'and then cries in'the course of the interval, a "1" 
is recorded. If expressions on opposite ends of the scale are 
observed during any 30-second interval, -the average rating is 
recorded. ^Thus, if a child both smiles and whimperings during" an 
interval, a "4'* is recorded. 

SOCIAL COMPLEXITY OF PLAY : Indicate whether the child is engaged in 
unoccupied behavior (u), in soli tary " (s) , parallel (p) , or ; 
cooperative (c) play or is engaged in an activity with a teacher 
(t). Play is to.be categorized according to the following defini- 
tions, j * 

Unoccup^ied : Child is not playing , but occupies himself with glancing 
around the room, watching other people, fidgeti ng wi th toys or with 
his own clothing or' body, following a teacher around, hanging onto 
someone ,''^tc. 

\' ■ .. ■ 

* Sol i tary : C^iild plays alone and independently with toys that are 
different fron^those used by children who happen to be within 
speaking distance. Makes no effort to contact anyone. 

* Paral lei : Child is engaged in an activity similar to that of other 
children near him. There may be conversation either relevant- or 
irrelevant to the activity, but no attempt s to influence , each other 
behavior. The child's principal concern is with the material, not 
with relating to other children. 
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CLASS' 



.•CTiyiTY""'- 



S^eciol need :>resent 
;^n- special need presehY 



FACE 

SOCI/'l PLAY 
PLAY^VTE^ 

wm^ 

ims 

o r d_e; '? s_ . 

FO_LLO_^S 

HUJJJ^ _ _ " _ 
ABUShO^ 

as ks 

receives 

■'\FF£CT 10,'! rives 
recei yes 
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.receives 
_ jVabs^ 

■OjSERVEST 
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Other matfrri,ib,. trutkc -'tifempis r,o coniro'i'viha 5:,;,, ur.V-Jtv not jow; 
in the pl^vy. ■ "-5 ! mc-fifiber!.. are tjnQatievJ ■ In r, inn i.ij-' ,-jr idtronciil ' 
activUv. ^ Thfjre way be -iivistoft of iabor. I'lfcn <;»r<«<i do&s-" tjs 
w\!.h(?s whs.'!.:- with olhiT visihiren or aetutins'- <.hi»re^ ■■fith sthtr :' 

of tne '3rouQ ; ;i v.'fiiich' me cn^id is involv^.-rt. • •. 

ihiv. incliides instancf-s whon tne chTid -nvylved in 
Pdcr-De! or Cooperative >May and a 'c-dcher rioht there. 
bO'.nQ n<v-t of the qroup in any way, ■ Tifc'chor i^iy be Just 
obS(}r%Mn(i or of ferine; occas:ionol cownta. M«rk this ?n 
or A/T for Social ?]&.■. This will indicate .thai thr- cnild 
is -snqdnc-d in P or T phsy iind a teacher ■>% so^^^chcw involvcrd. 

Mr MOR-; THAN OUi l^Pl OF PlAY OCCURS DURING iHi Iv-itCO^Q im.^':>^l: 
HA'RK THfc PLAY THAT CCCimRED FOR THE LONGEST PiUim OF 

*.''JiII£ii?" if -the child is in any way joinlnq or snteraci^nq wrih 
other .Chi idren: mark H (handicapped) or lili (non-'nandtcapped). if 
more than one child is involved, mark. H or NH or liH/H depeod^nq 
on who comprises the group. • ' ' 

^SI}j!SSll!}S.' Child is enaaged in a' converstjti-on •wn.h dnoih^^r chslrf 
or teacher. Both partie i.nants sp«jak at least twice. ' Scfsponses trtiv 
be cjostural. e,o., noddin.;^ the head for "if^^ ""-''"-'-"^" 

Child's orders or requests di;^e_pbeved and for her exA-iola >s 
.|..oj..l£!'M- I.ncludes all instances in whiclTThe child becomes a 
leader of sorts, whe|h£rj.r.._50_ intended. For e-xamoks ' t f another 
child/iees I.C -taikinq on'the te1epHone""'and picks i;p the recf,' i-.-er 
on a secofui telep^ione (but does not necessarily repeat verba^E*;- 
what the target -child is sayinq), "leads" is to be checked wK»--'^^- : 
or not the tarqet child had invited the second child to Jo-=n ner^ 

Anytims the child irsakes an order or request^ that is heeded. »vpn^ o«a- 
.■v,o Simple as "Look I" check "leads. " ."Whin" an v lomWlh^m-'m^ tan 
is observed, "leads" is to be marked if the tarqet chilTlKuta ted ' 
the activity, whether she i-s the "chaser." or the " chased "~wTi?F"""" 
tne purpose of the chasing is to gain (or retrieve) an object™' 
which the "chased" has. In such cases. "r£f!ises" and/or "other 
.Ltiii5e_s" is to be marked.- The cateqory does not include Tnstances • 
svhen the child is being helped without her havTT^ asked to helped 

however, she asks to be help_eu. and her request is heeded. ' ' 
tnen "leads" is to be checked as well as "as?<s help" and "receive^ 



anoThir pe^-^Dn*?"'¥5^TrvTly7 " i?K. hidi^s ^Ul^^^^Cj'nt > such 'a^ '"-'.ou be 
ihc "?Uv in^l h<rre." . '^OriJers'^ ' \ii to cneci^ed v«hen the • 

id's' apparef^t object ■^•s to ^^v^- Ihiinys hU way, to cont^i^^nd. 
u-ii^^ category IS not, niutu^i n y t>;c^usive v.'iih "leads'' oind botn may . 
4pp5y co a- giveA b^anav^or. oThe d^ff(?rence is ?n ih^- fact tn^i 
'^ordi-rs" hjOks at the 'ijiy^ntjK?^ Of th^e t^rg^ft ch^d,. "leads" tit 
Ihir '•n^dcuonis 0? *i^ose"Troaf5JThn, if cnHd doe^ wh^t T.C-. 

'I'oUow^;:' Behc!iV'iors to b^tr Included un<;^r ims c^ue^ory ^iro Uw- 
di^f-^ct'ocposUc^ of' UiO'U^ under "le^ds.. " Here, l^e crnsd is 
coHiiplvIno witn tne cmr^xtn6 of tinather or £gl.ii>i,:ii3,Ji^^^^^ 
or''4i^othir i^urther or :f^:iot has tieen as^^d to do so^ 

fHrfuj^v^:; Ciind dc<r^^ ^'^iLJ^B&l/. itnointrr p^>rt;,on'S ^rXolu:: 

oniefT /cqu^rst » or suggiFuon^pr child iriies to ^to£^jnt)^l.J|^e^ 
per'i>D:?i 'f'O^'v g;(5rtK jpaj:Jna 9* ''Go away. Vou., 

r^?-s'i. pT5T^wTth"'*u?^'^7^^"Tr^ "refuS'iS" "order v. ^' 

iK'^t:?^^ refiiiSf?^; i^irhav^oriv. uKludin^ ^ere . ct^ej^Ov ll^S^xV" 5:u^LU-^' 

C.fnl'*v-;' ahl^rr--^^^ b^?t fr^c^T^ dtn^^rs wiso his "not CC^npl u-d with 

lv:5r^:;;ct. Child mus* be ckrtirly e^-pr^irs r.^d , but the Qlher's non- 
cor^vp.U-anc<?: ^'^^y be ^Hther vtrrfcdl or sunply seminc) not to pav 

H'S^r^l^s ^^KiiidFTuFfng, n^f^e*^ «*T1ThyT"et^ not irKlude 

^K:<:1dersts» Unce whtch ^; not overtly aggressive, or 

ChHtS the obj^?cl 0^ ^SSPJ^k:^^:'^!^^ aggression. 
Oaf^rriJol inciiud^ x^ccvdents or haYin9'-.rnaG?r5a]5 grabbed away. 

^jTvej; C^^^^d ^^.Is for as^i vaanci^ . 9. , " "^'^.a^^e a house/' 

^T^eTFiF^arry ifnis/^ "Sho^'^ now.." Ha^y inchnle- state^ent^ 
iTi^jy; c^nU do Uns^" if ihfr U\i<iiM x% lliiilii:. ^^^^ ass U,t.iiKf:. 
f-aen '^lot uxlud^? pona,.U'M^ oul n prol>Ui-n-i or wU'h ii no iju' 5;^ 

,^^jc<Mvirs he^ji; - Cn^lc is giv{rn he^P, tsii* defUH:C under "qive::. 
K?T};;7"''^'nnBu(5e!. ri>cewtn9 lips on ^ocul strale<p4^^ > as when 
V^tiiCher ^^y$> ''Try u^^inq hun^ for U, ' H^ybe he* ^ jivc- •'U 
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^iltl jlllr^^Ui?!^ • Child shov<s physical and/or vertuj] affection, e,n. 
Fiuq^, ToTdY' hinds , comforts, says*"] 1 i ke you (^tc . 

Rece i ves; a f fection : Ch^ld is the recipient , of behaviors such as 
Fho'se TiTted under "gives affection.'* 

^.-J:.^..X9I ''^•^.If'.rJJLl;! ' Child asks for ^riaterials-. Includes statements 
.•surXTs'"""^r>seed^ the red one,"' "Give ir.e the tractor." Depending 
on tone of request, can .be mrV.^^ "leads" or "orders." 

. > , yes /shoves : Child gives or shows an object to another person. 
May be cHecV:pd in conjunction with "orders," "calls positive 
attention/: or "gives help." 

^SS,. Vy^:> ter 1 als : h i 1 d takes materials that ha v e be en of fere d 
by another person, this does npt include qrabbingVor cases in~ 
whicii a child takes an object not for his own use, bu-t only to 
follow ihrounn oh ah order. 

'Hrjabs: Cn-iUl t^t tf:v^u;is {success fui 1 y or unsuccessfully) to acjnr es- 
sjj/eljf take an object out of the hands of a person who nas nojl " 

"l^"!iy's?i^ fror: Sonieone attempts to aqgressiveiy t/ike an object out 
of tThe cTrffd's hands. - 

/ '' ' ' 

^ISlHSJr Child -watches someone for at least three consecutive 
scrcnndsT ^ "7^ 

^-l'^-*^'^'L*'^i-l i^^/' Child is coH^ij^Jif^'^nUKi by another person. Pr.odiict 
or objecrorTented. If sta'ternentTca^n be translated into "nice job" 
use "praise." 

Cill.L,R:^^'^l!J.X^^J^Ju^ Child coftifnents po.si t'i ve'ly on own 

dctiv'.ty, acconipfishrreent, appearance^, a])i 1 i^ty, pos^se^ss i on , shows, 
work to teaclv^r (when 'she or he has not asked to see it), etc. 
Includes statements such as "Looirwhat I made!", etc. 'May also 
Hirlude conipr^ratl vc Statements such as "My tower is bigoer than 

/ • ' ••'J*\)f^'_*-'> iJ^'L^^-^^^^'i"^^ * Tnirty-sip': children v/ere 

;-U.';:tew *rv -'if? f i v1>* r 1 1 ot-Pearson classroojns to be included in the 
r^a tu"'(j I : V L ui.^sc-rvt: i orv:, . All eighteen children designated as specirjl 
needs p^:rtir. ipateri \\\ tne study (Group I). Handicaps represented 
included delayed development, vi sually- impa i red , language difficulty, 
<**di .;-al 1 y and physically handicapped and learning and behavior probleni' 
(hiVclren,, With such a representation of special needs, it was impossible 
ti) n?atrh 0^* .randon:ly select'a control popiilation. Thus, the resultant 
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second grouping of children (n=--18, Group 1 1 ^ were controlled for sex, 
race, classroom, and. social class whenever possible. Limitations of the 
non-traditional control group are recognized. . 

The observational data collection occurred coincidently with the 
McCarthy evaluations during a six week period in October-November (fall) 
and again for six weeks in April-May (spring). Each child was observed 
for four twelve-minute units of time for each data session. The children 
were listed alphabetically and observed accordingly with the observers 
alternating observations for each child when possible. All children 
received a total of eight observations for the school year. One- child 
nioved out-of-state in March and was observed for his Spring data before 
his departure. 

The observers entered the classrooms with clipboards and stop- 
watches and remained wi thin : visual and aural proximity of, the observed 
child. After initial curios.i ty from the children, the observers remained 
as^ unobtrusive, as possible , in the classrooms. 

e) Resul ts : Means were calculated for the four fall and 
four/spring observations resulting in two scores per child per variable. 
Mean frequencies and t-tests were then performed to compare the number of 
interactions between the two groups of children and their peers and 
teachers. Peers were further subdivided into handicapped and non-handi- 
capped children for the variables "Conversation" through "Receives 
Praise." For these variables, it- was necessary to convert the actual 
observed frequency of behavior between thfe target child and respective 
peer group to an expected frequency. That is, the expected number of 
interactions was based on the number of handicapped and non-handicapped 
children present that day in class. More specifically, the expected score 
v/as determined by dividing the number of handicapped (or nonhandicapped) ^ 
children present by. the total number of children present and multiplying 
this fract^i^n- by the observed frequency for that observation. T-tests 
and frequencies v^^e also performed on these converted frequencies. 

Sixteen of the original twenty-four variables were included in . 
the data analysis; others were omitted due to the minimal presence of 
these behaviors for either .group of children during the observation periods 
Examples of variables not particularly sensitive as defined by High/Scope 
and used in the Eliot-Pearson setting include "positive attention," "hurts, 
"abused," and "grabs materials." 

» 

Emoti onal Tone 

Minimal differentiation was noted across all children between 
observation periods on general affective tone as indicated by facial expres 
sion. All means for either group for fall or spring or for all children 
across observations ranged from 4.42 - 4.57 showing a" tendency toward 
a "neutral" to "bright" expression throughout the year for all children 
regardless of group. 
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Level of Social Play 

The children showed a significant decrease i,n unoccupied and 

solitary play with a concomitant increase in cooperative play between fall 
and spring; parallel activities remained the same. 



Insert Table 8 Here 



In particular, the handicapped children showed a significantly higher mean 
frequency in October for unoccupied behavior than their counterparts with 
more equivalent means in May. The control group's means showed little 
change. 

Solitary behavior indicated similar results. Toial\time spent in 
sol itary activity ,signiftcantly decreased, in particular. Tor the-handi- 
capped children; yet their average "means" are somewhat higher than the 
non-handicapped group across both observation periods. It is important 
to" note that not only were the special needs children spending less time 
in solitary activity in the spring, but they were also engaged in signifi- 
cantly less time with the teacher during solitary play, t(17) = 2.22, 
p < .04. 

Total parallel behavior showed equivalent mean frequencies across 
all children for the entire year. Without a teacher nearby, parallel 
activity approached s i gni fi cance between the . two groups during the Spring, 
t^ (34) = 1 .70, p. < ,09. ..: 

. A significant difference was observed i n"^ cooperati ve acti vi ty for 
all children, t(35) = 2.12, p < .04, with a tendency towards more teacher 
involvement in this level of play over time^ t(35) = -1.88, p. < .06. 
It was the teacher proximivty in particular that contributed to the sig- 
ni fiance; otherwise, the mean frequencies were very similar. 

Due to low frequencies, comparisons on the remaining behavioral 
categories yielded very few significant differences on interactions with 
teachers, peers, and separate groups of children. 

Child-Teacher Interactions 

The only interactions involving teachers that revealed 
si-qni f i cance showed the handicapped children receiving more help from the 
teachers and receiving more materials from the teachers during both the 
fall an-d s'pring than the non-handicapped group. The earlier observation 
period also indiqated that the special needs group refused and followed, 
the teacher af a significant level. In addition, there was a tendency 
for children in Group I (special needs) to converse more with their ^ 
teache^rs during the spring than their counterparts. See Table 9 for 
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. ' .Table 8 

Paired T-Tests Comparing Levels of Play Time 1 - Time 2 

(n= 36) 



Level OT riay 


Mean 
Difference 


T-Va lue 


Probabr 1 i ty 


Unoccupied 








No teacher 


■ .44 


2o50 


,01 


Teacher 


.03 


.17 


■ .86 


Total 


.48 


K74 


.09 . ■ 


Solitary 








No teacher 


.12 « 


.65 


.52 


Teacher 


.44 


2.19 


.03 


Total 


.58 


2.17 


.03 


Parallel 








No teacher 


-.22 


-.87 


,39 


Teacher 


.08 


.19 


.85 • 


Total 


-.01 


-.03 


„97- 


Cooperative 








Ho teacher 


-.40 


-1„19 


.24 


Teacher 


-.55 


-1.88 


.06 


Total 


-.96 


-2.12 


.04 



ERIC 
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frequency means , standard deviations, and t-test comparisons. 



Insert Table 9 Here 



Within group, both the control children and their special needs peers 
led the teacher significantly more during the spring, t(17) = -3.20, 
p .005 and t,(17) = -3.39, p < .004, respectively. While the non-handi- . 
capped children ordered their teachers significantly less over^time,. 
t^ = 3.05, p < .007, their handicapped peers tended in the same direction. 
Equivalent frequency means were evident over time for the yariable "ask 
teacher for help" for Group I yet this group received significantly less 
help from the teachers in the spring, t(l7^) = 3.01, p < .008. Support for 
•this finding suggests that the teachers were encouraging more independence 
i n the. chi Idren by the end of the school year. 

Child-Peer Interactions 

Differential mean frequencies were evident in -the fall on only 
two variables: the non-handicapped children asked f(Dr materials signifi- 
cantly more often from peers and were refused more frequently by peers 
than their handicapped classmates. By the end of the year, the control 
children conversed with peers, led peers, gave materials to peers,, and 
observed peers at a higher rate than their counterparts. Frequencies 
and significance levels are shown in Table 10. 



Insert Table 10 Here 



Calculations were performed on frequency of interaction with only 
handicapped children during both'observation periods resulting In insigni- 
ficant mean frequencies. There were differences in interactions between 
groups, with non-handicapped children, however. (See Table 11.) 



Insert Table 1 1 Here 



Throughout the year, special needs children consistently led, 
followed, and refused their non-handicapped classmates significantly moro 
than did the control • group. In the fall,, the non-handicapped peers more 
frequently than the handicapped population requested materials from other 
control children while the special needs children tended to converse 
'more 'with Group II children than, did the non-handicapped group. Level 
•of conversation did reach significance at the end of the year. The mean 
frequency for control children observing their non-handicapped classmates: 
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Table 9 ■ ' . 

Fall Mean Frequencies of Child-Teacher Interactions with T-Tests by Group 





Non-Handicapped 


Handicapped 


p < .05 


Variable 




Children 


Chil dren 




■Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Conversation 


1 


25 


.89 


1 .50 


.85 




Leads 




.50 


.53 


■ .70 


.47 




urciers 




.36 


.50 


.39 


.69 , 




Fol lows 


1 


.07 


.59 


2.04 


.86 


.000 


Refuses 




.41 


.40 


1.12 


.81 • " 


. 003 . 


Other Refuses 




.30 


.31 


.30 


.35 




Gives Help 




.12 


.31 


.26 . 


.33 




Asks Help 




.69 


.53 


.51 ■ 


.42 




Receives Help ' 


1 


.69 


.85 


2.90 


1 .21 


.002 


Asks Materials 




.29 


. 32 • 


.34 


.30 




Gives Materials 




.58 


.41 


.62 


.59 




Receives Material s 




.40 


.41 


.84 


.58 


.01 


Observes 


1 


.12 


.70 


.90 


.77 . 




Receives Praise 




.50 


.32 


.48 


„ .35 , 





Spring Mean Frequencies of Child-Teacher Interactions with t-Tests by Group 





Non-Handicapped 


Handicapped 




Variable 


Children 


Children 


P < .05 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D.. 




Conversation 


.75 


.82 


1.29 


.86 


.06- 


Leads 


1.19 


.94 


1.65 


1 .01 




Orders 


.05 


.18 


.08 


.17 




Follows 


1.50 


1.26 


2.08 


.89 




Refuses ' 


.46 


.37 • 


.80 


.77 




Other Refuses 












Gives Help . 


.05 


.13 


.11 


.17 




Asks Help 


.43 


.45 


.53 


.56. 




Receives Help 


1.11 


.96 


1 .95 


.94 


.01 


Asks Materials 


.13 


,. .19 


.20 


.19 




Gives Materials 


.34 


.36 


.34 


.32 




Receives Materials 


.30 


.35 • 


.62 ■ 


.48 


.03 


Observes 


1 .30 


.86 


.84 


.■ .90 




Receives Praise 


.33 


.46 • 


.62 


.55 
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Table 10 

Fall Mean Frequencies of Child-Peer Interaction with T-Tests by Group 



Variable 


Non-Handicapped 
Children 


Handicapped 
Children 


p. 05 




Mean 


S . D . 


Mean 


S . D . 




Conversation 


4.97 


, 4.57 


3.76 


5.33 




Leads 


6.16 


4.94 


3.54 


4.75 




Orders 


2.37 


3.41 


2.00 


3.71 




Follows ■ 


5.36 


5.12 


4.40 


4.73 




Refuses 


.68 


.69 


.68 


.61 




Other Refuses 


1.18 


.68 


.75 


.60 


.05 -' 


Gi ves Hel p 


.33 


.32 


.30 


.-70 




Asks Help 


.07 


.11. 


.05 


.13 




Receives Help 


.19 


.23 


.16 


. 25 ' 




Asks Materials 


.34 


.36 


.08 


.14 


.01 , 


Gives Materials 


.81 


■ .75 , 


.47 


.43 




Receives Materials 


.50 


.58 


.30 


.45 




Observes 


2.77 


1.42 


2.36 


1 .30 




Receives Praise 


.32 


1.23 


.03 


.08 





SprinOlean Frequencies of Child-Peer Interactions w.ith T-Tests by Group 



Variable 


Non-Handicapped 
Chil dren 


■Handicapped 
Children 


p.-. 05 




Mean 


S.D.. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Conversation 


1 .29 


.83 


.68 


.71 


.025 


Leads 


2.47 


1 .32 


1 .29 


.94 


.004 


OrdeVvS 


.42 


.60 . 


.19 


.30 




Fol 1 oWs 


1 .75 


1 .01 


1 .45 


1.11 




Refuses, 


.98 


.64 


1.0 


.62 




Other Refuses 


1 .08 


.67 


1 .22 


.68 




Gives Help 


.33 


.27 


.29 


.51 




Asks Help 


.09 


.17 


.08 . 


.12 




Receives Help 


.19 


.25 


.19 • 


.22 




Asks Materials , 


.15 


.23 


.18 


.22 




Gives Materials 


.48 


. .35 


.23 


.30 


.'03 


Recei ves Material s 


.27 


.38 


.25 


.24 




■Observes 


3.0 


1.4 


1.9 


= 1.5 . 


.04 . 


. Recei ves Prai $e 


.04 


.17 


.01 


.06 
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Table 11 

Fall Mean Frequencies of Child-Non-Handicapped Peer Interactions with 

T-Tests by Group 





Non-Handicapped 


Handi capped 


p . < Ub 


Variable 


r h 1 1 rl K'D n 
VjU I 1 u r c 1 1 






fh i 1 drpn 




Mean S 


.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Conversation 


.03 


.08 


.14 


.22 


.06 . 


Leads 


.05 


.12 . 


.22 


.27 


■ .02 


Orders 


.02 


.06 


.05 


.09 




Follows 


.04 


.10 


.18 


.22 


.02 


Refuses 


.02 


.03 


.16 


■ .17 


.003 


Other Refuses 


.04^ 


.08 


.11 


.13 


.06 


Gives Help . 


.21 


.21 •• 


. .22 


.61 




Ask^* Help 


.03 


.08 . 


.05 


.11 " 


.01 


Receives Help 


.10 


.17 


.12 


.19 


Asks Materials 


.23 


.25 


.07 


.12 




Gives Materials 


.42 


.41 


.33 


.39 




Receives Material s 


.33 


.42 


.20 


.35 




Observes 


1.72 


.70 


1 .50 


.88 




Receives Praise 


.06 


.21 


.01 


.04 





^ Spring Mean Frequencies of Child-Non-Handicapped Peer Interactions with 

T-Tests by Group 





Non-Handicapped 


Handicapped 


p.. < 05 


Variable 


Children 




Children 




Mean' S 


.0. 


'Mean 


S.D. - 




Conversation 


.02 


.04 


. .07 


.07 


.029 


Leads 


.04 


.05 


.13 


.10- 


. GO 3 


Orders 


. .004 


.01 


.03 . 


.03 


.06 


Follows 


.04 


.05 


.17 


.13 


.002 


Refuses 


.02 


.03 


.09 


.07 


.001 


Other Refuses 


.02 


.03 


.13 


.08 


.000 


Gives Help 


.13 


.17 


.13 


.24 




Asks Help 


.08 


.14 


.06 


.09 




Receives Kelp . 


.14 


.20 


.11 


.17 




Asks Materials 


.10 


.14 


.12 


.17 




Gives Materials 


.30 


.25 


.18 


.24 




Receives Materials 


.20 


.26 


.17 


.17 


• .05 


Observes 


1 .74 


.79 


1.17 


.90 


Receives Praise 


.03 . 


.13 


.01 


.05 
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was significantly higher than wi th the handicapped children in the spring- 

f) Discussion : Very little meaningful information can be 
derived from the observations performed this year due to the extremely 
low occurrence of almost all of the variables. There is congruence on 
this point in viewing the High Scope data (Program Performance Report, 
August, 1976, High/Scope Demonstration Preschool Project), in- which their 
means are also low in frequency. It is thought that the selected 
behavioral categories are not sensitive or appropriate to the needs of an 
open education classroom. The variables, as used, are isolated entities 
and do not necessarily reflect an interaction pattern. The time sampling 
procedure may also have been a contributing factor to such low observed 
behaviors; the interrupted method of observing and recording would seeming- 
ly interfere with the breadth of the initial behavioral interaction, and 
pattern of behavior, . 

Neverthel ess » the findings indicated an evenness of affect for all 
childre-^^ throughout the year. They also show a significant increase in 
cooperative play. This would seem to indicate the existence of a well- 
integrated classroom with children able to interact in a social capacity 
with one another and where handicapped children. look no different than 
their non-handicapped peers. 

The handicapped children received more help and more materials all 
year from the teachers. It is not known whether this was . child-initiated 
or teacher-initiated. Teachers were in proximity more often during ^ 
cooperative play in the s^pring. It is suggested that, within this parti-- 
cular context, that the special needs children were in need of this 
assistance in helping to maintain a cooperative endeavor- Also, in the 
spring, the handicapped grcjp conversed more with their teachers than their 
peers. This, too, may have been a teacher facilitation during cooperative 
activity- It may just have been that the teachers, were nearby more often 
and thus there was more of an opportunity to converse, 

Tfie finding that the special needs population led their non- 
handicapped classmates more often suggests an active involvement on the 
part of the control children in participating in the handicapped children's 
endeavors, ^ In contrast, Group lalso followed Group II more often, suggest- 
ing a reciprocal relationship between the two groups of children. 

Despite the difficulty in drawing conclusions from the insufficient 
data, it seems well documented that the social level of play followed a 
coincident path for both groups of children over the year, suggesting a 
socially well-integrated classroom situation. Unfortunately, how much 
teachers or , peers were involved in the process of integration cannot be 
stated due to the limitations of the data. 
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"3. The Mixed Multiple, Measure Approach. 

In the following article a descriptive single case methodology is 
described and applied in the demonstration program at Eliot-Pearson, Although 
the article provides a broad context concerning the program's theoretical 
position and concerning program impact studies in general, it is based on 
the data already presented in this section. As such it should be considered 
an integration of the project ■ s. assessment efforts, as well as a proposal 
for future evaluation studies of developmentally oriented, mainstreamed 
open classroom projects. . 
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I. Introduction 
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Open classrooms are educational settings based on a highly differ- 
entiated or individualized level of. inter/ction between teache'^s and 
children. Although popular accounts pa/nt a permissive picture of open 
classrooms, open education 'should not be associated with a maturationist 
or laissez-faire view of education in which the teacher is s passive 
facilitator of information and the child controls the learning experience. 
Nor should open education be identified with a view that holds that Che 
teacher or the curriculum should determine what the child must learn 
a£riori. Rather, in open classrooms, teachers and children are joint 
contributors to decisions regarding the process and content of leami-ng 
(Bussis and Chittenden. , 1970; Bussis, Chittenden and Amare.l, 1976). 
This approach does not entail an explicit agreement between teacher and 
child on every issue of classroom control and decision-making. However, 
it does assume that the teacher's decisions regarding pacing, sequence, 
materials and setting will be largely informed by the information generated 
by the child in the classroom environment. 

The effort to create an environment that is interactive on several 
levels poses problems for the. teacher in plwning classroom activities, , 
establishing Individualized goals and objectives and creating developmental ly 
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appxx.prl.ate curriculum. In. certain respects, the .<iuca.: i .-nrn prograr. •. 
for each child In an open classroom is unique.- Thl. factor con:pound. 
the problems of evaluation In open education and pose, a cl:,>:n.a. n.ac 
is, since open classrooms are so highly individualized, it raay not be 
P033ible to subject chen> to standard program evaluation efforts; vet, 
Without evaluation, the essential Interactive character of .h,. open 
classroom is put in jeopardy and Its generalizabil 1 ty is seru:,u..iv. 
limited. ^^^^ 

In this chapter we will explore the Issues^'t^fsurround the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of open educational pj^^^ams for v.nxng childre-A. m 
particular, we will focus on devolop.entally-oricnc.d open classroo. progra.. 
that enroll young children wit. special needs. Such progran,. preient 
methodological challenges that cannot be .et by standard evaluatljm para- 
digms. Our purpose is to introduce an alternative approach and to describe 
its implementation in a mainstreamed open educational program consistent ' 
_w.tih tieyelopmen principles. " 

The relevance of open education to children with s^i^l needs ha., 
been discussed in other publicarions (Meisels, 1976, 1978).' IngmK-vai. 
the essential variables of an cipen classroom have been described in these. . 
writings as consisting of: 1) a classroom environn^ent prepared In accordance 
with certain specialized conditions, 2) extensive opportunities 'for child 
initiation and activity in the classroom; and\l) teacher activity and 



<■ ■.'i : r:: ri c> ir lit l^^t I't . 

^rnv^l rv.r.!^:.ci>' !. !;r onr^tv;:, r rvTi li',^ ntvl r ^? : r::^:'r:::,i*: :. 

nv:tf^2ic<^ cv;^i.>r^-;r:: , <-^;:; !i,:i^'^ii<>^^lQt,^ -ra cirr^^a ^iro^i-ct,. cor^ri.S or i!Vt:n ^ print 
t}^^:^p . l-CU.tkc ^ H !. ^■a^raj?^ ivfM> T t^x^tt; . cS<^(kk.:> tint! chitir^^ u^/t. orctipy 

- " , "* 

•Ojurn cl/ji^*0tof>?:^ provide clvlldrtin wich nv^K^.vom opporivtni.tfefi lo 
>h'j;^igv!' r ■c^.irtoiiUy^ to uCllUe <;h<:ir initiative In the ptocM^ of 

•Uarisiii^... _ Thity c^xer^:l0e•^o^ dUI<ktinVs intt^reeta and Initiative Is aUo 
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■I'-ft';!!'/ I'l liiv, unci 1 ri : orm/i ! i tjn-! r;i:i'^ml t ' i.v .i- i / . 
A-h s..i-h, it 1:, ar. v-Mstiiu in ! aspect, ,,! t.he t; (-ar/n i '.(M-n ,ia>::,- 

rooraft, -nie P"tt..r.tl.,i i r discovery (u pr«senc at ail i in,-, for r-}.. !dr,-l. 

'-J Yet , nuch -.llru-ovt-rlej, .-jr... r,^f --./ir ! 1 v r.-.n.*.,c. r 

.ir*' ■ Ci..-;,' r*;>it.r ! c ccc; to the auhjcct i vf; >: xr; e r 1 (.■ n .- of 1 r.c! 1 v i ! , i, ; 1 ,i r.-ii . 

'•'^•^■"••'^•n- on,, can recogr.iz.. vlmt mJ^ht h- t-rrid "unaid-M" 
■■over such «g when a chUd loams .-.bouc the proper r. i 

'-'-"^ -crk-lng of an equal-ana. balance, or the aTxirxK of color!., 
nrher '.maided dlncoveru-s coojd Include the ■teach..T finding, cut who /an 
read, hov t>:e c 1 aj; rooa can be rearranged to creato a certain fec-lln>', in 
one part of Che room, or what conceptual probleni fs standing in the way 

a child's iearninjc: to add. "Aided" or mediated dl^icoverien also abound 
orar rhnd belrjg tauy.iit by H,,- teacher how to read the word"home," .,nd then 
aa'i'.uu; K'-tneralixatlon.'i about other words with "r.l 'lent e'.s;" or the tpacoer 
';l.-,.coverlng new us,- for a ciassrooia material a ; te r ' Va t rh /n!j chihire: 
-f' ■■"■n talking about It with thea. 

:or the teacher, r.b.e provision of freedom of choice nieans thaf 
''""'"^ carefully examine the choices made by the child as- well as the 
^■'»''^ choose;-;. This is the only way the teacher v.an 
acquire the information (B)he needs to direct his/her own behavior . If 
the enviroiiinent is not i^ufficiently ambfguous or does not conj:ain a wide 
enough variety of choices, the children will not be able to make choices, 
and the teacher, will have insuffiqleht infonnation. As Hawkins (i97a> 
points out, latklng infonnation, the teacher will not be a very good " ' 
dlagno.tician of what the children need. Mot being a good -dlagnosticiah. 
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(si)he will be a poor tf:acher, (S)he will be a poor teacher because (9)he 
vill not have adequat<i basis for making hi;B or her choices: choices of 
goals, materials, f.lmlng, strategy, and attitude. 

Teacher-Child Interact ions * , 

In open clasarooms that are developmentally-oriented , teachers actively 
intervene in children's learning. *^ Such intervention can be considered 
Interactive with the child's needs and abilities to the extent that it 
relies on and makes use of information acquired previously by the' teacher. 
This Information forms the framework for the teacher's contribution to 
the child ' s actlvi ty. Among the data the teacher trit^s to collect and use 
are observations about children's style of conceptualization, their ability 
and way of making choices, their peer associations, their family history, 
their cognitive skills and knbwledlge, their self-perception, their attitude 
toward achievement, their dependence on authorities, their curiosity, 

creatl^Aity, attitudes, feelings and moods. Some of t;his information is 

i . j ■ 

^acquired ^'through direct interviewing and questioning; most of it, howeverf, 

i,3 obtained from careful observation of, the way the child questions and 

interacts with the cleF:sroom environment and its inhabitants. 

Development ally-Oriented Clasarooms . Thus, open education is an- 

approach which is -based on information acquired by the teacher front' the 

child's interactions with the physical environment, the environment 

determined by other children and the environment created by ^relationships 

'•with adults. Educational declsion-making> in consequence, is bighly 
deliberate, although hi^ly differentiated. Such an*^approach is (Consistent 

. with a .cognitive-develppmental vieW^of education (see Kohlterg, ' 1968, 1972; 
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r -hlberg and Mayer. 1972 ; _ (Camli and DeVries, 1977). As stated by Kami. 
and.Derman (1971), the cognitive-developmental view considers teaching 
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a method that helps the child make his own discoveries by asking the 
right question at the right time. The "right" question is in precise 
harmony with what the child is thinking abo,-' at the moment. The 
"right" timing allows him enough time to integrate and consolidate 
a new discover>- before the next question is introduced (p. 145). 
Mo teacher can be "right" allthe time with all of the children (s)he is 
working with. However, the developmentally-oriented teacher is seeking 
to bring about the acquisition of irreversible structures i'n children, 
rather than immediate and short-term gains. Such lasting' change is depen- 
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dent on a>ighly individualized program that focuses on/the specific 
needs of ^dividual children and that is informed by a/sot-nd theory of 
growth and development. ... ' 

' Opti" E du|:ation and Special Education . It is in this perspective 
that developmentally-oriented open ' classrooms must be viewed when considering 
their relevance for children with special needs. In the 'past, most han.ii- 
eapped children were enrolled in educational programs that <3id not focus 
o.v their individuality and their interactive relationships with animate 
and inanimate environments (see Johnson^ 19%^). ^Vi .the open classroom, 
however, handicapped children are exposed to a settipg that fosters and 
encourages interactivity. Children ar.e encouraged to manipulate objects 
directly, to try new experiences and to reorganize old ones. They are 
permitted opportunities to engage in a variety of relationships with 
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their peers and to engage in a learning process that is directed but 
not wholly determined by their teacher. Activities and experiences in 

such classroomfl are multiple rather than binary,, that is, right or wrong. 

\ 

L^^iming is immediate and direct, rather than mediated through rules and 
rote explanations. Moreover, where the process and the content of learning 
are critical features of the educational approach, as is true of opan 
classrooms, progress is defined in individual terms rather than through 
some specification of a common terminus or objective to be achieved by 
each and every child. 

The Eliot-Pearson Children's School , This approach to w.orking with 
.handicapped children has been implemented in several programs described 
in this book. In this chapter illustrations concerning the imp^ict of 
open classrooms on children with special needs will be .drawn from yet 
another program, the Eliot-Pearson Children's School at Tufts 'University, 

Elipt-Pfearson is an integrated, or mains treamed, preschool and 
kindergarten. Approximately twenty rTercenf^of the 90 children aged three 
to six enrolled in the school are children with mild or moderate handicaps.. 
A wide variety of handicapping conditions is represented in the school 
population. The program at Eliot-Pearson has been deacribed elsewhere 
(Meisels, 1978) but will bei further clarified in later sections of this 
chapter. Principally, it is a program that stresses act|:ivity, experience 
and a systematically adaptive role for the child vis a' yis his/her environ- 
ment, peers and teachers. 

Educational program^ that follow such principles bear some striking 
similarities to- each other: similarities in terms of congruence of objectives 



Iraplementationai strategies, motivational rewards and fundamental Lheory 
of growth and learning. Such an approach supports activities with multiple 
objectives and is thus highly appropriate for children who require^ a variety 
of specialized learning experiences and opportunities for expression. 
Nevertheless, such an approach is exceedingly difficult to subject to 
standard ty'pes oC evaluation design. 



Problems in UtiliginR Traditional Evaluation Strategies 
to Evaluate the Impact of Open Classrooms 

The treatment-control group paradigm dominates the practice of program 
impact evaluation. This approach is based on statistical principles of 
experimental design. Typically, one or more experimental or program groups 
is compared with a control group or with pre-existing inforraation on a 
control condition. Average outcome differences across the groups are 
considered by adherents of this model to be an appropriate summary measure 
of program impact. This basic strategy is utilized whether one is injesti- 
gating a single ouLcome^^e . g, , ability to ^^read at a sprrlfied level), or 
an extensive array of developmental variables. In the latter case?, one 
would simply examine a series of mean differences across groups far the 
set of outcome variables. 

In recent yearig numerous ethical, social, political, and logistical 
problems have been encovmtered in the many applications of this basic 
approach (see Bryk, 1978; Riecken and Boruch, 197A), These problems are 
further exacerbated by -the highly ^individualized nature of programming 
required in order to be responsive to" the special needs of the handicapped 
child enrolled in a developmentally-ori-ented open classroom. 
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In the open classroom, the actual sequence of classroom activities 
and experiences cannot be defined a priori . Rather, the educational exper- 
ience for a particular child can only be specified in the dynamic inter- 
action of the program with the child. Nevertheless, this does not entail 

J 

that such program activities must by definition be idiosyncratic. Every 
teacher operates within a general framework from v/hich individualized 
educational programs are derived. That is, in every open classroom there 
exists a set of implicit or explicit program objectives. However, the open 
classroom teacher has no expectation of implementing all of these objectives 
with every child nor of implementing them at the same rate or in the 
same way. This is particularly true of children with special needs, 
all of whom present such different needs and abilities that no single 
curricular sequence and structure could be appropriate. 

For example, the program at Eliot-Pearson is drawn from a broad set 
of developmental objectives that ^all within four major domains: Personal/ 
Social, Gross Motor, Fine/Perceptual motol and Cognitive/Language. Table 
1 lists specific objectives within each of these domains. , . 



Insert Table 1" Here 



Taken as a whole, these objectives represent the "macro'-structure" of the 
Eliot-Pearson program. Different subsets are drawn from these objectives 
.to meet the needs of individual children. The individual differences be- 
tween children also determine the type of implementational strategies* 
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TABLE 1 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
Eliot-Pearson Children's School 

PERSONAL/SOCIAI 

1. To develop the ability to express one's feelings. 

2. To accomplish successful separation. 

3. To develop a sense of independence and self-confidence. 

4. To increase impulse-control and ability to accept limits. 

5. To increase the level of attention and involvement in activities. 

6. To improve the ability to make transitions, follow classroom routine 
and make self-regulated choices. 

7. To develop the ability to feed oneself. " 

8. To develop the ability to be generally independent in toileting. 

9. To developa positive ..self-image. 

10. To develop trust relationships with teachers. 

11. To increase the ability to nwke a friend. 

12, To increase positive interactions with peers. 

13, To acquire skills of group participation. ; 

^ . ' • ■ • . f 

GROS S-'MOTOR 

K To develop the ability to hop, skip, balance and climb stairs. 

2. To improve body awareness. , * 

3. To develop the ability to throw and catch a ball. 

4. To increase"' coordination and agility; 
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TABLE 1 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (continued) 
Eliot-Pearson Children's School 

FINE/ PER CEPTUALJ jQTOR 

1. To develop the ability to cut with scissors and to use drawing implements 

2. To improve skill in writing and printing activities. 

3. To develop the ability to discriminate among shapes and figures. 

4. To increase the ability to work with manipulative materials, e.g. puzzles 

5. To develop the ability to button, zip, tie and dress oneself. 

COGNITIVE/LAN GUAGE 

1 . To increase exploration snd masterj' of a broad repertoire of curriculum 
experiences. 

2. To increase the ability to differentiate between reality and fantasy. 

3. To acquire readiness information, e.g. colors, street names, etc. 

4. To develop the ability to match, classify and seriate. 

5. "To improve pre-reading and early reading skills (letter names). 

5. To develop the ability to understand number and to perform simple 
addition tasks. / ' 

7. To develop the abidity to understand and follow directions. 

8. To acquire auditory memory skills. 

9. To stimulate expressive language usage. 

10. To improve clarity of speech (articulation, pronunciation). 

11. To develop the, ability to name common objects correctly. . 

12. To leani to use pronouns and prepositions correctly. 

13. To develop proper syntax and sentence construction. 
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utilized for each objective. The following two cases briefly illustrate 
how such a common set of program objectives can be utilised to meet the 
needs of children with very different abilities and problems. 

Case 1; Becky 

Becky is a five year ten month old chiJd enrolled in an Eliot- 
Pearson classroom with seventeen other children, aged fdur and five. 
When she entered the program she displayed bizarre expressive language, 
inappropriate social^ behavior . and an unusual sensltiva,ty to distrac- 
tions and irrelevant details in her environment. In addition, Becky 
was lacking in confidence in her gross-motor activities and showed 
poor fine-motor coordination' when manipulating objects and. when drawing. 
In general, Becky tended to pcrseverate and to become absorbed in a 
fantasy world unless directed and focused by her teacher. Becky 

also required constant encouragement to continue to develop cognitive 
skills. ' 

A subset of objectives from tje set of general progra^Ti objectives 
was selected for emphasis with Becky. The individual objectives 
are shown iji Table 2. 
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Case .2: Jonathan 

Jonathan is a four year, nine month old boy, enrolled in an 
Eliot-Pearson classroom w.ith eighteen children, aged four and five 



TABLE 2. Casel: to • Objectives 



PERSWSOCIAL ^ 

1. To develop the ability 
to express one's 
feelings. 

2. To acco«pl1sh success- 
! ful separation. 

3. To develop a sense of 
Independence and self- 
confidence. 

i|. To Increase lispulse- . 
control and ability 
to accept llilts. 

5. To increase the level 
of attention and In: 
wlveant In activi- 
ties. 

6. To iflprove the ability 
to Mke transitions, 
follow classfOOJj rou- 
tines, and Mke self- 
regulated choices. 

9. To develop a positive 
self.iwge. 

.10. To develop trust rela- 
tionships with teachers, 

To Increase the ability 
to nke a friend. 

12; To increase positive in- 
tenctioAS with peers. 



T3. To iicwire skills of 
o i gr^ participation. 



GROSS MOTOR 

*1. To develop the ability 
to hop, skip, balance, 
'nd cllwb stairs. 

2. To isprove body aware- 
ness. 

4. To increase coordina- 
tion and agility. 



FINE/PERCEPTUAL MOTOR 

*1. To develop the ability 
to cut with scissors, 
and use writing and 
drawing inpleients. 

2. To iiprove writing/ 
printing abilities. 

i To Increase the ab1l1' 
ty to work with mani- 
pulative Mterials. 



COGNITIVE/LAHfiUAfiE 

*1. To increase exploration 
and mastery of a broad 
repertoire of currlculwa 
experiences. 

■2. To Increase the ability 
to differentiate between 
fanUsy and reality. 

3. To acquire readiness *n- 
fonwtion. , 

7. To develop the ability 
to understand and follow 
directions. 

c 

8. To acquire auditory 
•siiiory skills. 

9. To stiiwlate expressive 
language. 



00 
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Jonathan is physicaUy unable to waJk. Uhen he started school, 
he was learning to use a walker to maneuver himself about ti-.e 
classroom. 

Jonathan is a slef-assured, even-tempered child who easily 
engages himself in play with other children. Initially he needed 
assistance in moving his body to a seated position in a chair. 
Gross motor activities constituted an area of heavy emphasis 
throughout the year. 

Jonathan's fine motor and manipulative skills were age ■' 
appropriate but he needed encouragement to engage in printing and 
dravlng activ-ities. Jonathan also required assistance in the 
acquisition of cognitive skills. He did not know the names of 
shapes or how to count beyond the number three. He was unable to 
perform one-to-one matching tasks or to differentiate between the 
smallest and largest object in a gr^up. In the area of language, he 
had difficulty naming common objects and using simple prepositions 
appropriately. He also had difficulty in articulating certain 
consonant blends and needed encouragement" to en^gage in general 
conversation. 

t- 

Objectives that were selected for Jonathan are listed in 
Table 3. — • 



Insert Table 3 Here 
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TABLE 3. Cas e 2: Jonathan - Objectives 



PtRSOHAL/SOCIAL 



*7. To' develop the ability ' 
to feed oneself. 

8. To develop the ability 
' to be oeirally 
Independent In toileting. 

Ip. To develop trust 
relationships with 
teacher. 
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*1. To develop the ability 
to balance and to 
cliiab, stairs. 

2. To Improve body 
aweness. 

3. To develop the 
ability to throw „ 
and catch a balK 

4. To Increase 
coordination and 
agility. 



*2. To liEfjrove 
skill on writing 
and printing 
activities. 

3, To develop the 
ability to'dlscrlsh 
Inate ascng sha[>e5 

• and figures. 
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^Inesrnuabers correspond to th« Progpfa Objectives listed in Table 1. 



COfiNlTIVE/LWfiE 



r 



*1. To increase explora- 
tion and iMStery of 
a broad repertoire 
of curriculiw ex- 
experiences. 

I To acquire readiness 
information. 

4. To develop the ability 
to match, classify, 
and senate. 

5. To develop pre-reading 
and early reading 
skills. 

6. To dewlof) the ability 
to understand niwber 
and to perfori siB^le 
addition' tasks; 

8. To"acQ'jire auditory 

ReiBory sk111s.'■ 
9.' To stiwTate expressive 

language usage.. 

10. To iif rove clarity If 
- speech. , 



11. To develop the ability f 
to name cosron objects 
correctly. 



12. To learn to use pro- 
nouns and prepositions 
correctly. 
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These two cases demonstrate how children who exhibit differing needs 
and abilities are provided with different, although overlapping, sets of 
objectives. These objectives are then utilized in the formation of 
appropriate classroom programs. In general, the individualized character 
of the Ellot-Pearson program yields a differentiated profile of emphasis 
within the overall set of Program Objectives. Figure 1 lists each of the 
Program Objectives and shows its level of emphasis across the entire 
population of eighteen handicapped childr(in enrolled at Eliot-Pearson in 
1977-78. Note that only two of the thirty-one Program Objectives were 
emphasized with every child. 



Insert Figure 1 Here 



The highly individualized approach represented in Figure! presents 
significant problems for the standard treatment-control group paradigm. 
That is. even if one were to assume an ideal situation in which there was 
substantive, program success for each child, as well as reliable and valid 
quantitative assessment of these individual gains and a perfectly matched ' 
program and control .group, it would still be unlikely that one would 
obtain, evidence of significant program impact as defined by statistically 
significant mean differences across groups. A highly individualized 
program can bk effective without all of its subjects movii.g in a particular 
direction on all dimensions within a single evaluation time frame. 

ID:) 
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Yet, this uniformity constitutes the implicit assumption of all 
traditional univariate and multivariate analysis methods,. The large-scale, 
investigation of the effectiveness of open classroobis by Bennett and his 
colleagues (1976) is subject to this criticism. In individualized programs 
the search for mean differences across^ groups in a variable-by -variable 
fashion is often futile, for there^is usually considerably less statistical 
power than might appear on the basis of total sample size since each 
variable is only relevant for a small subset of cases at any particular 
point in time. 

However, the problem of applying' the standard evaluation paradigm 
to developmentally-oriented programs is eveji^mdre complex than that which 
is revealed by the insensitivity of the "mean differences' across groups" 
indicator of program effectiveness. Even if it were possible to measure 
short-term gains with perfect validity for each individual on each program 
dimension, a problem of interpretation would still exist. That is, in the 
absence of a detailed assessment of the needs of the individual child, and 
an account of the program "intentionality" or focus over the recent short 
term, it is impossible to place a value on the outcomes or conclusions 
yielded by the standard methodology. 

For example, two four and a half year old children with special needs, 
enrolled in the same preschool program, may participate in stalndard pro- 
gram evaluation activities. For the first child. Case I, the needs assess- 
ment determines that the child is strong in the perceptual-motor area, but 
weak in gross-motor functioning. The short-term focus for this child is 
in the latter domain. For the second child, Case II, an opposite needs 
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asseasment and instructional emphasis emerges. The program thus focuses 
for the short term on improving perceptual-motor skills. Pretest and post- 
test data using the McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (McCarthy, 1972) 
is collected on each of the children as follows; 

Case I (perceptual-motor strong, groas--motor skills weak) 

PRETEST ■ POSTTEST 



Raw score Index score Raw score Index score 



Perceptual 

Performance 46 60 47 50 



Gross Motor 16 ^ 31 32 ' 40. 



Case II (Perceptual-motor weak, gro3S-motor skills strong) 
PRETEST ^ POSTTEST 



Raw score ' Index score Raw score Index -score 



Perceptual 

Performance 15 30 36 39 



Gross Motor 44 ^ 63 44 56 

Significant progress takes place in the gross-motor domain:- for Case I. In 
the period of six months the child has gained almost a standard deviation 
(s.d. = 10.0) on the index score. The child's perceptual-motor skills 
have remained steady. The postteat index score of 50 is equivalent to . .x. 
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average performance of children at this age. Educationally, this would 
be considered a successful prograin experience. Similarly, for Case II 
there pa meaningful progress in the perceptual--motor area, again a gain 
of almost a standard deviation, while gross-motor performance remains 
adequate for this age. 

However, if all that one examines is the individual pre /post index 
score gains for the two cases, the results are quite different: ' 

, Perceptual Performance Gross Motor 

Case I -10 +9 

Case II + 9 , > -7 



Average , -0.5 +1.0 

As suggested earlier, examination of mean gains indicates no dramatic effects. 
Further, while the data on individuals suggest some gains for subjects in 
some areas, the aggregate scores do not present a particular pattern. In 
fact, these scores reflect pseudo-negative effects (i.e., an individual 
short-term "loss" that is of no educational or clinical significance) 
counterbalancing important positive gains that are attributable to deliberate 
program activity. 

In short, these considerations lead to the inescapable conclusion 
that there are important inconsistencies between the basic assumptions of 
the treatment control group paradigm and the reality of individualized 
open classroom experiences for special needs children. Clearly, the 
evaluation methods that are utilized must be carefully fitted to the nature 
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of . the program under atatiy. For any wtrotegy to be responsi ve lo t.he 
complex structure of the open claaaroom it must focus on Indlvl (i\ia 1 ^^rovr fi 
too much is concealed in average dl f f erences , FuTthcr , < i. isust: examlnr^ 
individual progrear> in the ful,l context of the Indbvidual case, Informail 
on individual gain« is often uninterpretable if removed from the contoxt: 
of the individual needs asaeasment and the resultant Instructional effortis 

towards a SinRle-Case Evaluation Strategy 

Appropriateness of Single-Caae Experimental Methods . J-'iosc cffc-ctive 
ness questions for developmentally-orierited open classroom programs take 
place, at a micro-level of activity. That is, although therr^ are some 
questions that derive directly from the generic structure of the program, 
and can be projected onto eveiry individual child (erg,, Are handicapped 
children interacting with peers; as often as nonhandicapp<^d children? or, 
Do handicapped children utilize the same strategies for obtaining teacher 
attention as their non-disabl'ed peers?) , tiiost cannot. Most questions 
concerning effectiveness require an examination of the impact of the 
educational pjrogram developed in interaction with the specific needs of 
an individuaJi handicapped child. The problem that arises is thus how to 
study program impact in an individual case. 

One alternative that merits consideration is the N = 1 research 
• design methodology. Recent efforts- (Hersen and Baxlow, 1977; \ 
Krathochwill;, 1978) have advocated more extensive use of this approach in 
research on Icliriical and educational settings. These designs have seen 
extensive uae in basic research in special education (see Duke^, 1963; 
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Baer, Wolf and Rial;/, 1968; Vates, 1970; Kazdin, 1V?V. Blackrann, 19;:^; 
Guralnlcic, 197^; Edgar and Bill irige ley , 1974; and w^ice, in presf.;). 

There are two main veralonfi in current uso: trip rvvernal (AHA 
or ABAB)_deBign and the multiple baseline dealgn* Froru the '^oriip^-e^J vr 
of evaluating deVGl.r>ptaentallyrror lenced open clannrooniii , xhc rev4}rsnl ..i^-;i;^n 
is inappropriate since it 1b highly" intrusive' to the instructional grocer.-:. 
It requires teachern to alter their Interacciona vlth the handicapped 
child for - research rather than i ofit ructionol purposeji , and it: assunet^ 
that there is no carry-over of the treatment effect across period reversals. 

Multiple baoellne designs appear more promising. ^Hie multiple busti- 
line design. involves the successive application of the treattsient to a 
number of subjects who are being ^monitored contlnuou^sly on the depoi>dent 
variable. A treatment effect is inferred if behavior changes occur only 
upon application of the experlnental variable. This approach amkei^ less 
intrusive demands on the instructional process, it does not require large 
numbers of subjects, and it docs not require a control group of children 
excluded from the program. It has been suggested by some (Guralnlck, 1973; 
Wvnne, Ulfeder and Dakof, 1975) that this approach Is particularly well 
nutted for highly individuali ^ed^programmlng in a aainst roaming context. 

The difficulties in applying, this approach to evaluating the effective- 
ness of developmentally-oriented, open classroom activities are subtle, 
" derivi.ng 'from the shared control that characterizes the - instructional 
process, and the developmental perspective concerning child growth, which 
views functioning as a system of interrelated skills setj.;n a long-tera ' 
framework. First, the multiple baseline design assumes that the evaluator 
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nyiy engage hl:^Bt: 1 1 ' rvr -v^^rn^il: bctore ti?*; .iduU^i irtM-i'^' or .-v.^r, v::tv-^ 

ys'j '-hli-d vlll follov fijiv^^j prior i pAiv^^rti or , . la""'. '.'-^ 

iii tu/t. :ully d«;flned un-ll (^O^ni. ^nif^ru thnr iwr/i ron^vf^'. TH<f aa - 



c r c ,!i I', t n g H n e w h i u i 



:uratn^:ii. It i vi^Wln nir^^ly c rent eo or gani chritj. zh<^ 

prograiii beg^n^^ co unfold. Svven^'lf tht^ ^rogr/ic: If? highly p^j^rpvn^^Uu. , 
at Ct!:::;? Ling co opciaiztr ^iiiv^^ 1 optDi^nC for the handl c^ipp^:*d chl 1:1 , i:i^{n>< 
pi;ic?j wichln a frarrit/vork wHo^i^J' future f^tur^^rurc L>i-;?'Uy p rotft r: p.tri 
Thirds alrhoMfth ther** 1« clArity and uurpo>Vv:f \jlruv?r; in chc Intig-t t^rtr. 

i-ach of :h^f bft^lc dev^olo;^!::^i,!nc nl areazit, chore ^nrv- ni^;r;erovru i;ih\>K'<^-v';:: r^^nt^^;* 
thai can be folloved Lr; trhe achlf:Vi/;::t;nC t^f thlo dJe^ilr^^d 1:^nd,. Fr/)t:i at^ 
cduci^f lon^Fjl pert^pecclve, each rout-e u^y be i^Y-^nyv/ ■f^nct<^^r>ivil^ Thui^, ^u-vej^ 
i f one coKprc-henBl vely mriQBti*^Q an lndlvldu;:il child' !^ tTsc*ed*u '-u) unlti^ry • • 
instructional Hi:rac«>Kr ^>'^ sjpoclfic act -o£ Bhort-tcn:: obj^ec:.! vi*,f; jt^av 1;^:- 

In 8horc,-thc, Dulclp-Ie*-baaeilno approach 1^^ an i^ixptrrlrr^ental ntrr^u^gy, 
Af^ wlch all experXtnenx^n! • t:re;,noda (ae^ Sutherland, I9?;s), 1*^ predicated . 



Chit appllc-iari n'ly'-af ptiVi'cnvX^i^ of pri:dii:J::i^fi ^^id c-o^iiT^A., i -• 

u^iUvidu^I handle ^ipf^cd CAl^riin^. h^^ve i!€Vii,lo^»Hr'^i\ 5 .-icv^toi^v 

: . ■ ' " : ■ ' ' 

iK'r tix^^^ntcg. InxJlv^idiiAl chile' progr^?i^n ov<^r ^:he i;-uur-?U; ^u. n^^ij^m^^m^c ^em , 
■ • " . - ^ • 

• have ■,4argue<: tii^it ^{jca^i^c. gen<i?:«.U.y ptidtivKt ■qHJ^^'siU/t 

t-lyt?:- icspacc ^Ktudl*^?^ nm}nn^^ i^fi^t.Ki:^^iy otxly i^- tinrro^^ bnnd o-f 



^.•l<rvj/, arsii r/^:^ulAr j^rog^^iss eUaU^I 

•T.^^lc. i'; pr(:)^,;nc^v ^^.ri^ r<^Uti*.n proj^ra^s 1 v^h: :.ty 
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. T""'" arra, a4.y be Individually 'strong.' ' 

Beverai tneaau^e^ caken together' can created toc.l picture that reliabtv : 
docu^enca iudlvldua^ child progress over tl^.^ chitd develop!, 

certain pat,ern« .onal.eent vUh this grow^h'^^hould e^rge across tho - 
multiple a.^aure«^ 0.e ,Kia approach as a sct of windows, ■ 

;oach provld^^g a alighti,:i.p..ent^>iew of che..Ju;e phenomenon. In the -' 
next .ectt^n. an ^ct..ai:::ca8e is presented aa. an illustration of this .ixed • 
tnultlpU measures app.raach for asseeaing child progress. - ^ .'^ 

■ - However, beyond sinrpU strategiea for documenting individual progress, 
a descriptive slngle-ca.,. tnethodoiogy must also consider t_wo other issues: 

1. - To^ wh^|: dc, ve attribute the progress that we . d^^nt' 

2. U this- -docum^ted progress meaningf ul' or educat ionallv significant" 
We examine. Che -causal attribution questioav first ; the second question " 

la dis.cuaaed later, In Section VI. - J " 

At.fcH-bdtibri; W Eff^rr .. It la Itnpoaslble to 'obtain- absolute causality 
in .-octal ectence... research. Attached to ail of our ■•knowledge"' is a .ea- 
Hure Muacertalncy reflecting the inadequacies of 

strategies, and the inherent. coa:plexity of the basic social phenomena. • 
Kven the perfectly conducted randomized treatment-control group study pro- 
vides only probabilistic evidence abbut t^ .atment, effectiveness. In 
contrast, anecdotal docmentatlon- of ' child progress constitutes weak grounds 
on which to r^ke causal, assertions about prograin impact. Even if the ' . - 
evidence concerning child progress is strong.^ there axist ■ plausible alter- 

natWo explanations for such DrottreRfl (^^ o ^ . 

u«..ii progress U.g., a natural growth spurt). 
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In Cha descriptive ^cudy of a single case ic is nou completely possible! 
to counter ev^ry alternative explanation of observed^ progress . Ic is 
useful' CO attempt -co catalogue, fqr each case the possible ey.planations , 
and^ CO asaess troin the p^jrapective of the various participants in the " 
proceas (e.g., par.t^nti^, teaclier, evaluatork) che subjective likelihood' 
of such alcenuitives. A demand for absolute avidence, however is a 
de.iiuind for absolute causality (see Cronbach, 1975), 

In focuBing on tne plaualbility 'of the program ^impact hypothesis , 
we i-ropose to exaxain*^ the^cauaal cheurv of action apparently operatin:^ 
in eaeh case. According to Pacton^(1978) , such an evaluation- model 
reqa;.rea chat we make explicit the assumed causal relationships in the 
cihain or HysUem of objeccivea for the idnividual child, construct a means- 
end .hierarchy, speciry Che validity assumptions? that link the two. together , 
and identify and collect appropriate data to exainina the ''goodness -of fit" 
in tlie individual, case . . ' ■ ^ ' - • , 

I'hri aciiual implementation of this , causal theory of action evaluation 
model raiscic a number of questions that should be aske^'^abouc each case: 

A. Program as Planned • 

1- From an dxaminaoion uf the individual educational p:.in and 
available diagnostic data, wnat would be appropriate goc-ls 

and objectives for this case? 

' I 

2. II the prcyram la effective for^chis child, wnat kinas or 
progress, atated a priori by parents, teachers, program ' 
directors and developers, snould we expect co vitneds? 

2 1, -I 
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, . / 

3, What kinds of program etrategias would constitute reasonable 
means towards this end? 
Although the information. acquired from the responses to these questions 
is insufficient ^or the utilization of a goal-based evaluation model, the 
meaningfulness of any observed child progress must be examined in the con- 
text of the recognized special needs of the individual child.^ Without 
this base of data on the pro^gram as planned, it is difficult to make 
Judgments concerning program effectiveness. 
'B, Assessment of Child Progress 

4. ^That evidence is there that the child is making progress? 
^ 5. Is the documented progress consistent with the assessment 

of the child^s needs ancj a priori expectations about progress' 

6. What, other possible explanations for observed progress are ' 
tenable (e.g., maturation, effects of other programs in which 
child may participate, other activities on the parents' part, 

... * etc.)? ■ ' . 

We employ here the mixed multiple measures strategy ,to assist in deterraina- 
tions 'about progress. While careful assessment of a priori goals (from 
the data concerning the program' as planned) is emphasized, progress should 
be monitored in each of the major developmental areas. 
C* Program as Experienced 

7. From the teacher's perspective, what is the program 

. intentionality (i.*e. , what is it trying to do and why?) as 
it actually unfolds over time? 
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8. How does an outside observer characterize the child's 
experience in^the^ program? 

9. Is there congruence between the program as intended by staff 

and as experienced by the child? 

/ 

10. To what degree are the experiences of the child a likely 
result of direct teacher behaviors, the general structure 
of the environment, or chance aspects of the setting, not 
subject to control by any method or individual? 

11, What theoretical base or philosophical assumptions are 
required to' establish the validity of the linkage between 
documented "means" (prc^gram as delivered) and documented 
"ends" (assessment of child's progress)? 

These questions strike at the core of our investigation of the~laausibility 
of the causal theory of action for the individual child. Answers to these 
questions can establish a basis for forming conclusions nbout the activities 
in which the program has purposefully engaged, and the linkage between 
such activities and observed child ^progress . A key element 'in the 
analysis ,;is a search for consistency — in differences in perspectives 
between teacher and observer, and in the means-ends linkageia. 

This set of eleven Questions does not exhaust all of ):he questions 
that could be addressed in establishing the caugal theor;^/of action for 
an individual' child. This set does, however, serve to ilflustrate several 
important features* of the approach: / 
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. It defines three basic categories of Information In developing 
the causal theory of action .for an Individual case: the diag- 
nostic/needs assessment .of the child; the description of the 
program as experienced- by the child; and the assessment of 
child progress. 

- Since the phenomenon under study is dynamic and interactive, our - 
-research methodology is consistent with these qualities'. The 
examination of the questions above is carried on in a prospective 
manner, beginning with the child's diagnostic assessment and following 
through the child's experiences during the academic year. 
. nils approach has an analytic, or detective-like logic similar to 
the modus operandi of evaluation methodology suggested by Scriven 
(1976). The evaluator is constantly interacting with the evidence, 
drawing on past experiences and" searching the evidence for 
plausibility of the competing hypotheses. 

As an evaluation strategy it involves a. combination of goal- 
directed and goal-free activities. While the educational plan 
for a child constitutes the starting point for the investigation, " 
the specific content of questions asked" and data collected may 
assume a much wider scope. Further, this scope may change over - 
• time in response to changes in program intentionality or observed 
child progress. 

Thusv it should be clear by now that the^primary purpose of the re-, 
search strategy described above is to develop ..procedures for conducting. ■ - 
an Internally valid study of individual cases or individual children. 
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The traditional quantitative methodological perspective does not focur, 
primarily on the question of internal validity, i.e., did the intc-rventir 
produce the observed results? Rat.her, the focus of the traditional 
approach is on issues of external validity: will the results of a par.ri: 
intervention generalize to other similar cases?' Since external validicv 
can rarely be ascertained from the study of a single case, to address 
these issues a repiication actos8-'c:ases is essential. But 'such replica 
depend upon Identity of diagriostfc assessmen^s^'-'-lreatment approacho; 
other variables that 'imp-ly a level of controllability and ^redictabilitv - 
not found in open classrooms and rarely achieved in programs ■ that give 
credence to individual differences'. Such an individual educationaf proj^rtw. 
is described in the case' study which .follo\;s . 

^\ All Applic ation of the Caasal 'Theory of Action Evaluation Mo'dei; UecVv 
A. Program as. Planned, 

1. Child Objectives- ^ As noLed in Case 1, Becky is a , 
five year, ten month old*, girl who displayed unusual language usage, pooi 
fine and. gross motor skills, inappropriate social ' behavior , and a hcti^Mc^w 
sensitivity .to distractions and devils in her environment when she first 
entered Eliot-Pearson, "in response to this set of expressed needs uht 
program objectives presented earlier in Table 2 were selected. In par- 
ticular, several objectives were heavily emphasized with Becky throughout 
the entire year. These included , the ability to express feelings, to 
develop a sense of independence and self '-confidence, to increase levt I 
ol attention and involvement in activities , to improve the ability co mailt: 
transitions, ,follov{ classroom routines and make seli'-regulated choices , 
to increase positive Interactions with peers, to acquire skills of group ' 
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.participation, to increase body awareness, to develop the ability to cut 
with scissors and use writing and drawing implements, to increase the 
ability to differentiate between fantasy and reality, to acquire readiness 
skills, to acquire auditory memory skills, and to stimulate expressive 
language usage. 

^' E:xpected Outcomes. Becky was expected to make progress 
i • ^ \ 

during the year, in particular in the personal/social domain. , Progress would 

be noted in sustained atteritional ability, increased i^jdep end en'o.e with 
appropriate reliance on teachers, increased ability to share materials , 
ahd space with other children, greater , prof iciency in making transitions, 
and increased ability to participate appropriately with other c^iildren during 
group activities. - '. 

3. Classroom strategies. A variety of strategies might be 
utilized in helping, to , effect change. for Becky in the personal/social domain. 
Since Beckjr preferred the dramatic play area of the classroom where she 
iould become self-absorbed in doll play, her doll could be utilized as a 
transition- object to introduce her to other areas of the room, l^ith doll 
in hand, the teachers might direct Becky to the fine motor area, for example, 
and structure an experience for her frW which she could derive success, 
such as an open-ended activity using on'e-inch cubes. As the year progresses, . 
the tasks can become more structured ani longer In duration. The teachers 
Should expect to maintain proximity to 'Becky but to decrease their immediate 
presence with her. However, they will probably continue to be required to 
assist her in making transitions. Peers should be^encouraged ^ ' , 
to use the same area of the classroom as Becky occupies, with teacher-directed. 
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modeling of shared behavior. Eventually, it is hoped that Becky will be 

\ 

abl^vto participate in small group experiences with minimal teacher 

X ' — ■ - ■ • 

intervention and generally appropriate^beKaviOTrr-- 

\ 

B; Assessraent of Child Progress 

^- Evidence of FroRress , At the end of the year^ Becky's 
progress was tabulated by' individual objectives on the following chart. 
This chart reflects the totality of the program objectives; however, 
only certain of these objectives ari'd data points were particularly 
relevant for Becky. 



Insert Table 4 Here 



The chart includes s^ven categories in which data is collected through- 
ouG--the year. Obj ectives consiciered relevant to assessing progress are ' 
those wfiic^ have more than two Recorded data points. A description, of the 
major catogories follows. ' -i. 

' ■ ■'- " - ' • -"7 ' \ f V " 

The MSCA, or McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (McCarthy', 1972), 
is a formal assessment instrument specifically selected to evaluate cognlMv 
functioning in, young children. It was administered in a. pre/post fonoat in 
the fall and spring. ~ ^ 

A formal classroom observational instrument was also utilized in a 
pre/post format coincident' with the MSCA. This pa^tticular procedure 
counted frequencies of aocial interaction between/ Becky and lier classmates 
and Leachers, as well as frequencies of levels cf play (Parton, 3932),' 
during a twelve minute period of time'. Becky was observed four times in ' 

'•* ■ " . • ■ • y >* 
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TABLE 4 

Evidence of Progress: Becky 



, 1- - ■ ■ 
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CLINICAL 
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6, Transitions 
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7; Feeding 


















8, Toileting 


















9, Self-image 
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12, Beer interactions 
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13, Group particioation 
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1. Hop, skip, etc. 
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3, Throw ball 


















4, Coordination 
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FINE/PERCEPTUAl. MOTOR 
1 , Cut and draw 
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TABLE 4 

Evidence of Progress: B«ck^ (continued) 
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5. Button, zip. tie 
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COGNITIVE/LAHSUASE 
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2. Reality and fantasy , 
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3. Readiness 
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4. Mitch, classify 


















5. fVe-readlnp 


















6, Understand number 



















7. Follow directions 
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8. Auditory »«K)ry 
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9. Expressive language 
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10. Clarity of speech 


















11. Name objects 


















12. Use pronouns 


















13. Proper syntax 



















Key: Degree of Change 

t - Better than average change 

^ Average change/developed appropriately 
Q + Little change/not as much as average child 
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the fall and spring. ' Reliabilities were achieved between two obsen^ers for 
all categories. 

Tutorial was included in Becky's program twice a veek to further rein-- ' 

force her general skill development. Sped fic obj ectives were .chosen that • 

were appropriate for a one-co-one setting;- a variety of teaching strategies 

was utilized throughout the year. The tutor assessed Becky's change on 

specific Objectives at. the end of the year. An ind.p^^ndent observer completed 
-P---ded clinica^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ■ 

Becky was participating ln,class activities, These obser^^.t-ions yielded 
descriptive information ,abdut Becky's social interactions, hor involvement Z 
with a^terlala. her play activities, interactions with teachers, ,.aLUy ' 
of group parcicipation. and general affective t.^ne. Judgments were .ado 
from the descriptive data to Be Included on- the matrix- ■ . ' 

At the conclusion of the school year, t.achers completed a. final repo.t . 
concerning each child- This constituted a descrip tivc narrative' which; ^ • 
assessed each child's developn^ent in all major domains. 

A cievelopme^^ ,33 completed by the teachers twice during 

■the year. It, included a delineation- of specific objectives in a criterion- ■ 
referenced fonnat." wl.;.. eonmencs about a child's progress or development ' , 
on relevant objectives. 

Finally, , time samples v.re developed on an individualized basis for 
a few Objectives which required more extensive documentation. This procedure 
was administered >onthly to assess ongoing progress in a specific area. For 
example. Becky's ability to sustain attention during a manipulative 
acti%rity was monitored on a regular basis, " ' ' ' 
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Tahiti u fiiiSiciarl^Les' Becky 'a evidenrc oi ovogx^>^h^- i^:; cf xiiv-' 

' ' ' . '■ 

Individual progri^tn objecclv^^ sclecce^i for h<?r. kv. ayv:;^^:sgn4en!: -h^- 
ciegriie of chnn;^e I'? Indicated (or. <:;u:h innir-m^mi concalnrnK rel^:vant ^^tr^j 
concerning a sp<?c i ! Ic obj tK: i Ive. Change: ?.<; Bh<7-^n by -Sionx^n of a t ^:•>;r••'5n^ in?: 
scalf. ranging iro3 '^D'^.d.e., no change) through ''f bcUe^ :,hAt^ 

average c'.han^e} . EUank cirii^i In the* nxcscrix ^ippi:NJ.r \ i .1 )>arrJcular inrvu'u- 
raenc contains no .fi;ita reTevanc for chac objcccivt!. Th^^^hT-iC cc^ha-in U\ 
rho- table provides a Kixjiac^ry an?:M>ftGrocnc of ->:rvldf'a-:t^ av/xllnhl^* tor 

aiisefiyjlng prcgre^ii^ on c^ich indivldijiu objective. U.?jhr^^iiri iKued iLh;ir 
rult:^: :;>r as^t^^it; lai< each, d.-jca poinc re davt> loped in ?:Ht:' zotitxtxi *^uch 
case. Greater arconilon du^c f^tS-ll ht- dcf^^ocv^^i HV.^T:<i^xr di ^.it%^ 4n?! rt^^^r*-- 
clearly a rt lcu,U c In^ these' dec l.^^lo^ rul^is/ ' . 

■ ■ ' '■■:^^j^ ii^t'^^cy of Expecta tl cn?^- an d Pro^r^t?-^ . 'Co ris 1 i e nc v ■ 
of progr'.::^^. c>?r>ijc(:cd ,-jnc' progrese recdrdxid vas evident" ai:?v^ral p^i^n^:^. 
For example, witU tht: objcr^rtlve, ''geckv 5,<rt:o Incr^uise htrr - Iivvel ^tc^ntlon 

obse rvacl on :ndit:,.\L«;d thac Bficky decr<-/iHCKi In- i:nocci5plt>d . pi^jy and l?^cr<j.i^;t:t^^ 
In -^ioUtap and pnrMllel pl/iy. Tuto ring not-ed.chai Becky va*^ i^blcr -co ^ic.r- 'uj 
.nid focviB on an ric ri vj fbr as long rifty nslnutct^-; t:hta v^tfi al^iO ■^^>•-J- ' 
r Lnntid hv cllnica: ohf u^rvi^r . The final repor;) i^ihow^jd ih<ii. iBrrcky- 

Iru'ttvisc-d hei. ^iiif^i.vi during atrucMired i Hcckv .llfJplAycd 

dii;i r;Y;j€'ibi : i ly ;ind tsore ahllUy f o suHC^iln h<Jr at ifrnc Irjn ai* nor ed 
?;ignl:Mcanc ly in hc-r on-caiik behavior. Al l of che>ie c;i?.eRorle-H r €.>preiu>ni 
;v hi>ih di;i?;iv-tt uf vhan^N'; thus, Be^ky vnn )ud|ied* to hav*; increased in her 
rurenilonal nhil ten ^ nt\d t:hla va^ tdenU : led nn ar<fa of n</i>d fi>r hi-r.' " 



£iiai£Si^££i££ r.'T>«r!;«d a<Jckv '.s' repeats^ n^^a*? _f..r t-ftcher ^uspp^r j . 
:ainiml cho-n«<; acor,-,- iji4t<:a;; isit llttU. or iip.-^pr^^,re^s !*>r 'secky ,m. iHii- . > 

-.'tjM.li^. ...U-.. h.r,. -'ra:. ih. -vr.vl..-., u. . 

j-srr ih:ti ;ihe vna u>'k4;ep phc:i^ with hKf n?inh.»i^airA5:5.,r.d ptiern xn. n^rvtliy 



■' • ■ ^'*5"^5^n^«^^<^*^?- cm .>^i.M?itaass gE>;sce.l?i ..>sh,j*,t ch-ss^^e/ 

■ i«^Kfi;;.u^.^Hii 'th., Mx^.^- ^n&lMi^-^n 
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TABLE 5 

Program Intentioaality : Beckv 





s: 03 

U JC 

03 a. 

o B 
H u: 


M 


Peers 


Physical 
Environment 


0^ 
Cv 
U 
i-i 

X 


Other 
(Tutor) 


PERSO.HAL/SOCIAL 
I. FeelinRS 


yes 


4 




2 


3 


3 


2. Sepax-atlon 


yes 


3 


z 


2 


9 


3 


3. Independence 


yes 






3 


2 


3 


^. Impulae-cohtroi 


yes 




2 


9 


2 


2 


5. Attention 


yea 






2 


a"' 


A 


6^ Tranaitione 


yes 




2 


3 


3 


3 


7. Feeding 


'■ no ' 






_/ 






8.. Toileting 


no 












9. Self-image 


yes 




2 


3 


3 


3 


10. Tru^t teachers 


yea 




1 . 


3 


3 


3 


11. Make friepds 


yes 


A 


3 


3 


3 


3 


.12. . Peer ,, interactions 


yes 




3 


3. 


0 


2 


13. .Group participation 


yes 


A 


2 


3 


3 




• GROSS. MOTOR 

1. Ht^D '3W■^n■o^r► 


yes 


3 V 


' . 2 


3 '• 


3 


2 


2> Body awareness 


yea 


A 




2 


3 


3 


3. Throw ball 


no 












Coordination 


yea 




2 . 


3 . 


3 


2 


F X H E / P ERC E PTUA L MOTOR 
1 » Cut and draw 


yes 


3 


2 


A . 


A. 


A 


2» Write and print - 

~~ ' 


yea 


3 


'2 


A 


A 


A 
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TABLE 5 

Program Intentional it^: Becky (continued) 




13. Proper s yntax 
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Insert Table 5 here 



This table can be used to summarize the program from the teacher's 
perspective. It graphically represents the teacher's theory of .r t.nn 
or^the teacher's account of what took place in the classroom during the 
course of the year. The format for displaying this information is consis- 
tent with the major features of the Eliot-Pearson program. A different 
educational approach; or a different evaluation audience/' might entail a 
different format. The format shown in Table 5 was adopted. as a means of 
examining the teacher's judgments concerning the program's accomplishtnekts . 
For example, the objective, "to increase the level of atention and involve- 
ment in activities," was highly emphasized for- Becky. Adults (rating =. 4) 
were an integral part of helping Becky sustain her attentional level, while 
£eers (rating = 2) were not an essential component in achieving this objec- 
tive for Becky. Physical env.lronment (rating = 3) was less important than 
mat££ials (rating = 4), although both of these variables were considered 
by Becky's teacher "to be critical to the acquisition of her increased 
attentional abilities. That is, specific meterials were utilized to help^ 
her learn to focus, while the arrangement of the physical environment into 
small, corrtained Jreaming areas facilitated the teacher's work ..;ith Becky. 

It. should be ^noted that in developing their report on program 
"intentionality." Becky's teachers drew heavily on their menories, case 
notes and anecdotal records. In future efforts , the quality of the data ; 
M-ould be enhanced if tea'chers were interviewed periodically throughout the 
y^ar, rather than simply at the .end of the year. , information gathered from 
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several time points would provide valuable data concerning changes in, 
teacher perspectives over time. In addition^ such a strategy could serve 
as an ongoing mechanism for resolving apparent inconsistencies (see 
question 9 below) between the theory of action as articulated by the 
teacher and as viewed by outside observers attempting to characterize the 

,program'B effects as experienced by the child. 

J- 

8. Outside Observers . The information described above 
forms the basis for a retrospective clinical case study. Taken alone, it 
constitutes a limited data base for conducting applied research (see 
Uersen and Barlow, 1976). It provides one perspective concerning a/ 
highly interactive phenomenon. Thus, information from an outside observer 
attempting to view the program as experienced by the child represents a . 
critical comparison standard. When these data - collected by observers 
"blind" to reported program intentionality - agree with teacher reports, / 
the validity of the description of the program is greatly enhanced. When ; 
inconsistencies appear, they suggest possible weaknesses In the program.' s I 
intended theory of action, and could thus prove valuable in informing 

future program efforts. " , 

t ■ ^ ■ (■", 

Sipce only four observations of Becky were conducted during the I 

■ , 1 

'/ • 1 , 

course of the year, ^ only limited information was obtained. Nevertheless, 

when combined with the data from the formal observational instrument," some 

■ • ■. I '•■ 

interesting conclusions could be drawn,/ For example, the structured j 

observations of Becky showed, with the attention objective, that she | 

increased significantly in solitary and parallel play by the end of th,'e 

. ; . ,1 

year. The informal open-ended clinical observation also yielded a trend 

to\.Jards longer sustained involvement in activities. X 
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In .hort, the observational data are critical to the successful • 
implamautatlon of the descriptive singe case strategy, m planning 
future, evaluation efforts, greater attention should be focused on 
developing procedures for ' gathering 'data on the program as experienced by 



the child, 



. T^e P^oSE gm ^ Intended and as Experienced . Due to 
the limited observational data noted above, judgments concerning the 
congruence between the program as described by the teacher ("program 
intentionality") and as viewed by outside observers ("program as 
experienced by the child") was also quite restricted, where observational 
data did exist for Becky, congruence was obtained in most instances. For 
example, Becky was encouraged to devote a great deal of time and attention 
to utilising the manipulative materials in the classroom. On virtually 
all measures of progress she displayed increased ' competence . flexibility ' 
• and ingenuity in using blocks, rods, counting cubes, chips, interlocking 
puzzles, etc. The clinical observer frequently recorded Becky's successful 
experiences with manipulatives , whereas her teacher indicated that increas- 
ing Becky's feeling of comfort and competence with these materials was a 
\ critical objective during the school year. 

Intended. Ef_f ects vs. Chance Effects . An overall 
review of Becky's status- when she entered Eliot-Pearson, of the program ' 
as planned and presented, and of the observable changes that she demon- ' 
strated indicate a high level of intended effects'. Specifically, Becky 
entered the program at Eliot-Pearson with difficulty in her language 
usage, social behavior, skill development, and attentional skills. 
Coincident with her^assessed- needs, specific objectives were selected for 
her and evaluative information was collected across a number of data points. 

er!c ' 



At the end of the year, progress was evident across all major domains. 
Becky Eoade progress in the personal/social area as indicated by Increased 
attentional level, increased independence, increased ability to join 
other children in play and in sharing the same space, a%id increased 
ability to participate In smali group activities. Gains were not evident 
in making transitions in the classroom. 

In the motor area, Becky was more aware of her body in space and 
better able to plan her body movements. She showed more facility in 
manipulating small objects and in using scissors and writing tools. She 
did hot. show change in buttoning her own clothing, however. 

Becky's cognitive and language skills were the least emphasized this 
year. Nonetheless progress was indicated on a few objectives. Becky 
used more areas of the classroom, learned color and shape names, followed 
two-step directions,, and was more'-appropriate in her conversations, she ^ 
showed little or no change -in differentiating reality an^ fantasy and in 
her auditory memory skillg. 

The pro'gram as planned for Becky this year was intentional in its 
attempt to effect change on specific objectives. Progress was evident for 
many objectives while others were more resistant to change. A reassessment 
of Becky's needs is in order as well as a scrutiny of. teaching strategies 
which were. effective with her this year. In this manner the parameters 
of the program which were effec^t-lve for her will become more apparent, 

Theoretical Position . The program'as implsmen'ted for 
Becky reveals an assessment of* her needs; it also yields an insight into 
the basic orientation of the Eliot-Pearson approach. Personal/social 
are afforded great care and great attention. ' Becky is 
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aaststed tn learning how to interact with her social environment — both 
^ peer and adult. She ia also encouraged to interact with and explore the 

physical environment of the classroom. Indeed, in many instances ^ ^ 

.cognitive objectives are utilized as means to affective ends and actual ' 
implementational stirategi^s, are developed in the teaching-learniug 
process. This approach thus reflects an emphasis on interactivity at 
all levels of "performance and learning as well^as a deliberate attempt 
to enhance development through increasing every child's ability to 
adept to a continually challenging learning environment. 

Placing a Value on the Effectiveness Data 

The '^Stan dards of Comparison" Issue , We have related in some 
.detail a causal theory of action model for evaluating the impact- of open 
classrooms on individual children with special needs. From our pilot 
experiences with this approach we are convinced- that it is quite possible 
to make statements with a high degree of certainty about program impact 
on an individual child. Nevertheless, we still must confront the 
3tan4ard3-of-comparison issue. That is, "Are the results obtained with 
some particular child at Eliot-Pearson better than would have occurred 
in some alternative program?" 

, ^ Ideally, it. would be desirable to have data on how the child in" 
-question would have progressed under each of the alternative treatments 
possible. Thus, the treatment .control group paradigm "solves" the 
standards of comparison problem by creating a rand6mly assigned group 
that receives noServices. Because of ethical considerations and recent 
legal mandate's that provide an appropriate education for all children, ■ 

^it is impossible to propose a "no services" ^ group as the standard since 

ErIc ■ ■ -^^G- ■ . , 
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in principle, every handicapped child should receive some services 
somewhere. This consideration also greatly limits the utility of the 
multiple baseline design' since it too requires "non-treated", cases. 

.In general, the only reasonable standard for judging the progress 
of an Eliot-Pearson child is against the progress of children with 
similar needs and a similar educational plan in other eligible service 
placements. Extensive logistical difficulties arise when attempting 
to establish valid comparison bases, of this kind. For example, at 
Eliot-Pearson the group of special needs children represents a diverse 
array of diagnostic assessments and handicapping conditions including 
Dovm's Syndrome, hearing impairment, cerebral palsy , blindness , learning 
disability, developmental delay, emotional disturbance, etc.. Essentially, 
the program is delivering eighteen highly individualized programs, each 
with its ovm goals, objectives and implementational strategies, ^ven 
where objectives are the same across children, they may still require a 
different comparison standard since the developmental restrictions and 
expectations imposed by different handicapping conditions maiy be quite 
different. 

In short, this situation implies a need for different standards of 
comparison for each child where the choice of an appropriate standard is 
based on an identification of important developmental features of the child 
These developmental standards do not currently exist, and it is likely 
that numerous difficulties would be encountered in any effort of this 
kind. To develop such quantitative standards would require the establish- 
ment of an extensive data bank of special needs cases. Diagnostic assess- 
ment, program description, and child progress data would have to be 
included. It would require a standardized reporting of information, and 
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taxonomic procedures for accumulating similar cases would also have to be 
developed. In addition, it would require new strategies for analyzing 
these data bases similar to the short time series methods being 
.developed by Strenio, Weisberg, and Bryk (1978) and by Goodrich (1978). " 
It is not clear that such standards will ever be developed. 

The problems are further compounded by the fact that different 
programs and approaches rt^y'v very different short-term goals and 
objectives. For example,, an open classroom program might have short- 
term goals for a specific handicapped child that could be quite different 
. from those of a program wi a more behavioral persuasion. These 
alternative programs simply define "progress" differently in the short 
term. Comparisons across these kinds of programs cannot be reduced/ to 
'■ an empirical decision rule since the issue in question is either a theory, 
or in the absence of theory, a set of values. Lacking^ the theoretical 
base to resolve such questions, this type of comparison question biecomes 
a matter of personal choice. The best that can be achieved is a careful 
description of the differences across programs in tetrms of their causal 
theories of action in similar cases; the differential patterns of progress 
that emerge from each of these programs would also have to be articulated. 
Such analyses could prove very useful' to individual teachers and parents 
confronting^ child placement and personal value decisions; However, 
such information cannot be used by evaluators to decide that a particular 
. program type is "better" or "worse" than some, other program. 

At the core of the standards of comparison issue is the question of 

• ■■ ' ^( ... ' ■ ' ■ . 

whether the observed child progress is educationally meaningful . The 

traditional treatment control' group approach, even when perfectly 

Q implemented, does not directly provide information of this sort. Rather, 

ERJC ■■ ■ - , 222 
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this approach substitutes etatlstlcal significance (e.g., a significant 
_t statistic associated with a mean difference between two groups) of an 
estimated effect for the educational signifcance of any measured program 
effect. When such studies attempt to assess the educational significance 
of the intervention they invoke essentially arbitrary standards (see\ 
Carver, 1978); For example, in the recently (Completed Follow Through 
evaluation, the evaluators defined mean difference between groups of one- 
quarter of a standard^ deviation on a normed test as "educationally 
significant" (Stebb.ins, et. al., 1977). This is an arbitrary criterion 
with no established theoretical base.- 

Thus, in the absence of a theoretically grounded longitudinal 
data bank of the type suggested above, decisions about the meaningful- 
ness of individual progress should be /based on individual clinical 
Judgment. Clearly, In some cases there will be overwhelming agreement. 
In other cases, however, there may t!e substantial disagreements stemming 
largely from very different individual value frameworks. It is. 
important to realize that this situation is not greatly different from 

that of the well implemented treatment control group study,- The 

-■\ - . ■ 

continuing debates and the persistence of different points of view, 
regardless of the results reported in a particular study or the quality 
of the methodology utilized attests to this inherent ambiguity. In 
proposing a descriptive single-case methodology, we have simply focused ' 
on the "meahingfulness question." The treatment control group approach, ^ 
with all, of its quantitative machinations, simply sidesteps the 
important question^- "Does it really matter enough to act on the informa- 
tion?" This is the key policy or action issue. 
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i^Hfulni£«-4^ '^-^ 'approach presen.oc 

in this chapter a^geata the ne.d for a reexamination of the rationale 
for program impact evaluation. One ration..le that becomes apparent 
- is the.uae of Program effectiveneao data in the management of Information 
conce:^ing individual Children. Open classrooms baaed on developmental 

principles require a form of ongoine evaluarlnn 

suxng evaluation that assists teachers 

. in making sense of what their pupils are .or.ing on. and that informs ' 
^ them .f some of the effects of their own behavior. I^e method commonly 
used in open classrooms to achieve these purposes is that of informal. ' 
naturalistic description. n.e open classroom teacher, as reported . 
in the literature (see. for example. Brown and Precious. 1968). ' • " 
constantly -Jots" down. pertinent information about the child and his/ 
her activities; Theae informal records presumably comprise che child's 
evaluation. n.ere are several problems with this "method." problems 
that might conceivably be eliminated by the descriptive single-case 
approach presented in this chapter. 

The first problem is that o,f information overload. Naturalistic- 
phenomenological records are descriptions of behavior unbiased with 
respect to content: everything the child does is' included in the records. 
Of course. ^ ,s impossible for . teacher to marlc. down or remember .ore 
than a fraction of what each of hia/her students does' every day. But 
this fraction moun.ts up. The records of 25 to 30 children can become 
i^nense within a few months. As they grow in length the information they ' 
. contain becomes increasingly difficult to use and to' assimilate -mere- 
fore, as. the; infennation accumulates, teachers' perceptions become more 
rigid ax^d inflexible. IT^eir categories for assimilating this information 
cannot keep pace with the increase in information; their view of their 
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pupils ia thua one of gradu«%Ily reconciling new btiha%-lDT: :.o old 
paccerns of perception, Tacir behavlcr beconies sterecivped, Iqsch 
^ics dlagnotttlc and interpretive function" and Instead oi e^^mluoxi^r. --f 
on-going changca ln learning, chelr infortaal reporca begin co res<»mblc 
lista of behavioral ouccocieQ. • • 

in other , words-, as the ceacher'e records of in:onr>aI obst^rVa- 
tiona concerning each child grow., ic becor^es Increasingly difCicuU: / 
follow. the effect,^ oi che cor^plex of previous lnt:c>rvenc ions and oxplor;i- 
cions. Tne reaulcing 4 Isca of behaviors are lov on ir.fomat ion . Givsn 
the interactive quallciee of teacher decialon-taaking in open ciasaroonf,. 
and the requlrementa of individualization for children with special 
needs, as the teachers' information about their pupils becomes Ursicec, 
the learning experience for those children correspondingly narrows. 
The deacriptlve study of individual children chat is outlined above can 
be -utilized aa an information managenent syateo to guide- th^e irapietner.c«« 
tion of the diagnostic-prescriptive process in open claasrooas. Such a 
..ayate^i will not encounter the probleaa of "information overload" because 
it is deeigr^ed to integrate and organize large quantities of disparate 
data concerning teacher intentions and children's experiences. Whether 
this potential use is realized la principally a matter of whether cr ■ 
not teachers and program directors find the data" generated by the uixed 
multiple; taaaaure atraCegy useful enough to warrant the required 
contribution of their tiae to data collection eff.orcs. 

A second use of the effectivenesa data generated by the individual 
case studies affects p-arents of special needs children. Ef deacr iptlon's 
of educational programs of other children similar to their ov-n were taade 
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av«tlahU-to pnr<MU8. could help z,. c«*k« .rncf o . :.:u: ' 
different cauial ihcort^i. of action of varicoa j>fOgracij nnd f« 
praaenc =M>rn cUarly the ilkeiy outcomes ««socS«t;cd vich «,.<:h 
aU«ra«tiv«. .j-ouia lead p«r<.nt» to . r.cr« inforc^ed chc^^c.. 

concerning program pX««=5ent^ for'd,... «j,ucl«i ««eds .-hilrfren,', 

■:iitrd. «e_t«.fi«« arft accuauUtcd over Us* chfev provide «n 
opporrunic^ for b.Udlng a knavUdgc ba«c concerning th. ,.£fectiv.„e«. 
^■f apecial cduc^tloti ptosra«.lng and educsUonal ..iCfirn.Uvo, In 
ge««rai. Although ic 18 not p09..ib-U s^V^ direct .inforencca fo^^ 
future practice fron nnv single Individual case t^povx , r«vUcatlon 
'acroaa ainiUr ca...^ would certainly provide «uch a b^isis- iR ordot 
CO accomplish thia task ir U net a«*r>' to develop procedures for 
ay-.c«n«cicany accunuUcirig th« cMOtt and for ^uisa^Uting «ro«s the 
dcacripuv« evidence'. ^It vpuld be d^irabU to -^UU« « a^cho'dology ■ 
that coabinoa thft concrec«nc.,« of the indlvixiura cases vith eti^hn 
al^d at building general prograo theorlea of ,.ct?.ot:. V^e qu«Ut«iv,, 
oata analytic oechod <«ce, for • • Dentin, I9?0; ^nd ' Schat*aan ^nd 

Strauaa, 1973) aeerus b«si suited for this purpose. 
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^'^^=i°aary and Concl uaijgnfl 
Tradlcloasily. the . trei.tr^ftt control group paradigcs has been 
uciUj^d in Che evaluation of program impact. In thl« chapter, however, ■ 
we have argued that thia approach doea aot addreaa the fundamental^ tenets 
of an open claaarooa which ecabodies a developr-ental perspective. Ar. ' ' 
.Iternacive to standard experlaeatai de«ign in presented, and U« appHca- 
tlon and relevance to open ciaasrooa settings is dii.c«ssed. , ' 



. /.'■ ■ . '• ■ ■ • 

This* co^KroI^^^vn^jt b< c iht^ ^r^nl'^^z^^ ''^^ith^^^i ^y:nji::tm:iM.l\ ■ 

■ ei^tortiJ^a thi^ hfif%u .nnixiTt -Cii ih^ ii^if^r^t^■ntlpfr... Thin, t^-^nxm^ ^j^^m 

■ ' ■ • 

of th.At Cilia-'?. ■ ' ' 

a^^ftiytic Inv^^^ct^^tlor; (^^^ Strive?^, wihich hi^tj px.i!:.c:^^ 

■ ■ ' ' . , + ... 

mtrr^tt^^ '^co?<sii .(md . criterion r«£ftr^r;c«4 j>mglvg^ ^ 
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examination £f ^all of the evidence tt^^ . la 2£££ible to collect . While 
statistical methods can play an toporcant role in helplna to evaluate the 
evidence, they do not dictate a rigid research sequence that, must bfe _ , 
puraued. ' ' , ^, v 

We have sketched out and illustrated an approach to implementing 
tliese^ idaap. rhla firamawork was developed In an attempt to asBess the 
effciccivenasa of the developmentally-orlented program at the Eliot- 
Pearaon Children's School. It la offered as a tentative first step. We 
hope chat by presenting it' here we might stimulate further thought on 
Che baalc issues of evaluation and encourage che concinued use and ' 
refinement of chis approach. 

In our experience chia approach provided an accurace perspective 
concerning, che iiqpacc on special needs children of che developmenCally- 
orienced open educac-ional program ac ElioC-Pearaon. Ic helped ua Co 
Identify, some successful coaching scracegies , ,ag well as aspeccs of che 
chlldren'a daveloVmenc that 'required^eaCer accencion. conaideracion, 
and planning.Jiiial-lr;--Tc''was useful in generadng informadon chac 
enabled each pocenclal user ceachers, program direccors , parenca , 
and ocher^profesaionals - t*o address the real valuacion q^escion. "has 
the .program made a meaningful conctibucion Co the lives of children?" 
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IV. INSERVICE TRAINING AND EVALUATION OF TEACHING STAFF 

. A. Accomplishments , ' ■ - 

.1 • Inservice Training 

u A I"^^'^vice training for Project staff takes place during reqularlv 
scheduled staff meetings. The entire full-time staff meets every 
Wednesday from 2:00 - 5:00 P.M. Staff meetings serve typical administra'- 
tive purposes, but also afford opportunities for communication among the 
start as a whole and for staff development and training. 

On alternating weeks the school's consulting psychiatrist, Dr 
Samuel J. Braun,. is present from 3:00 - 5:00. Case conferences and 
presentations are made when he is present. In 1977-78, Dr. Braun was 
present at nine staff meetings. Case presentations were frequently extended 
to include discussions of general issues implied by a given child or family 
situation. Examples of these issues include retardation, alcoholism 
elective mutism, separation, hyperactivity, the effects of medication, 
talking witjh parents about handicaps, terminal illness and death, "suoer 
.heroes," etc. ^uhc. 

On alternate weeks, the 3:00 to 5:00 period is reserved for dis- 
cussion of related issues, workshops, films, etc. Typical topics and 
activities covered during this time period included: 

a. The history and responsibilities of the BEH funding at 
the Children's School; 

b. Discussion of evaluations: Gesell, WPPSI, Stanford-Binet ; 

c. Film: Like Other People ; 

d. Film: People First ; "~~ 

e. Discussion of defect vs. developmental theories of 
retardation; 

f. Hospitalization;' 

g. Discussion and videotape of Gesell evaluation; 

h. Informal assessment workshop; 

i. . Documenting children's classroom progress; 

J. Discussion of research on mainstreaming project; 

Discussion about home-teachi.ng; 
1. Strategies for working with parents on mainstreaming; 
ni. Workshop on motoric training; 
fi.„ Workshop on music; 
0. Discussion of organic curriculum; 

p.' Further discussion of talking with children and parents 

about .handicapps; . 
q. Talking about our feelings about handicaps. 

In addition to weekly meetings, the staff meets as a whole for 
three days in January following winter vacation'. During these three days 
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the effectiveness of the entire program is evaluated in depth. In 1978-79 ., 
opportunities for evaluation and reflection will be instituted in the 
school calendar on an approximate , six-week schedule. 

"Finally, during the fall of 1977 the School was fortunate to have 
Mrs. Frances P. Hawkins spend two days observing and meeting with staff 
members. Mrs.. Hawkins is associated wi th the Mountain View Center for 
Environmental Education at the University of Colorado, Boulder. She pro- ^ 
vided extremely valuable remarks and tnsights concerning the program in 
general and our approach to mainstreamtng in particular. 

2. Staff Evaluation 

The teaching staff at the Children's School'is highly experienced. 
In 1977-78 the mean number of years of teaching experience represented by 
the staff was 5.0 years. Accordingly, teachers are expected to perform in 
an exemplary fashion in the classroom. In order to provide feedback to 
the'' staf/ concerning their classroom teaching, an evaluation form, entitled 
"Criteria for feedback" was developed and used in ,1977-78 (See Appendix 5). 

The purpose of the form, as stated on its cover page, is to provide 
teachers y/ith feedback to bfe able to identify areas of their work which 
meet expectations, exceed expectations and that are in need of development. 
The evaluation is not summative. Rather, it is intended to assist teachers 
in maintaining strengths and developing new areas of competence. 

In 1977778 the forms .were filled out in December as a self-report, 
by individual teachers, and by the Project Director and Associate Director 
of the school. A meeting was held in which responses were compared and a 
"contract" about next steps was agreed upon. The forms were filled out 
again in February, after there had been an opportunity for the contract 
to be implemented. Responses were once more compared, and next steps. were 
again agreed upono This approach to evaluation was considered successful 
by all pdrtici pants and will be continued. 

_ B, Slippages . 
None 
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V. TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL FRO^ OTHER PROGRAMS 

A. Accomplishments 

1. - Department of Child Studj^Training Grant 

The Department of Child Study wias awarded a Part D training grant 
from BEH co-terminus with this project's \ward. Nine trainees were 
enrolled in the Masters level program begYrining in July, 1977. In coopera- 
tion with the Training Project Director, eacsh trainee chose a placement 
experience within the School during the summef. ' ' ^ 

2, Other Students 

'A total of 65 students received training or direct classroom 
experience in the project. They can be classified as follows: 

Experience ' Number of Students 

student 'teaching 10 

graduate assistant 3 

BEH trainees 7 

tutors . > 15 

field work placement 19 

work-study students 3 

volunteers 7 
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The lev'el of exposure in this group ranges from a one-day per week volunteer 
to a graduate assistant who commits 20 hours per week in the classroom plus 
additional time for preparation. Numerous other students utilize the 
school as an observation site to satisfy other course requirements (see 
Section VI) . . . . ^ 

During the course of the three years, nearly 200 students, 
received training of this type, 

3. Dissemination Sites 

In the section that follows (Dissemination and Training) extensive 
documentation of the Project's dissemination/training activities is pro- 
vided. This section should be referred to in order to determine the over- 
all impact of Project LINC's training activities. 

B. Slippages in Attainment 

None, 
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VI.. DISSEMINATION AND TRAINING 



A. Accomplishments 




K Dissemination 

The primary function of dissemination activities for Project 
LINC has b6en the development of awareness among a variety of audiences 
about one option in mai nstreaming young mild to moderately handicapped 
children: the Eliot-Pearson demonstration model. A secondary purpose' 
has been to encourage the adoption by these audiences of as many elements 
of the demonstration model as appropriate. 

As a result of exposure to the model a number of specific and 
significant changes were anticipated. The projected changes varied with 
theaudienca. However, in each case, increased general awareness and 
familiarization with our approach to mai nstreaming young children with 
special' educational needs were expected. 

Dissemination activities will be described in terms of specific 
areas. These areas are (a) observers; (b) demonstration; ( c)\workshops ; 
(d) regional and state information' sharing; (e ) presentations; (f) print 
materials; (g) training manual; and (h ) media, 

(a) Observers : Each classroom at Eliot-Pearson is equipped 
with a two-way vision observation booth. Each booth holds approximately 
16-18"people. During the three year demonstration phase Eliot-Pearson 
has had approximately 4,500 registered visitors. This figure includes • 
Tufts students and non-Tufts observers". Many Tufts students make 
multiple observations. Numbers are .nbt .av^i 1 able for that grouo. In 
addition, visitors occasionally.: neglect tr register. The combined figure 
of non-registrants and multiple visit students would probably inflate the 
4,500 ^figure significantly. 

i 

The range, of visitors at Eliot-Pearson includes visitors from 
Universities, preschool and, daycare facilities,, hospitals, regional public 
schools, visitors from out-&f-state and foreign visitors (including - 
observers from England, Aust\ralia and South America). 

(b) ' Demonstration : Demonstration activities have been 
designed to expose audiences to the El iot-Pears,on models as well as to 
provide an opportunity for discussion. Demonstration activities include: 
observation in classrooms, viewing-of one of the three Project slidetapes, 
followed by a discussion period-shared with the Project Director, Asso- ■- 
ciate Director or Dissemination Coordinator. This session is designed to 
raise issues and to provide information germane to the concerns of'the 
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visitors. Specific discussion topics have inciuded: individual izino 
curriculum in the integrated classroom, services for parents, modifying 
classroom space, classroom management issues, etc. 

From 19*^^-1978, demonstration activities have been carried out 
with a number or groups that visited El lot-Pearspn including groups from 
Head Start, public schools and in many instances, visitors from out of 
state. 

(c) Workshops : Dissemination Workshops have been designed 
to provide specific content information about a particular aspect of the 
demonstration model at the Children's School, Topics vary according to 
the needs of the audience. Over the three year period topics have iJiduded 
mainstream awareness, informal assessment in integrated classrooms, early • 
childhood formal assessment, adapting regular classroom materials for 
children with special needs, ^and models for inservice training about 
jTiai nstreaming. Workshop audiences were primarily public school kinder- 
garten teachers, but also included/private preschool grpups and Head 
Start. 

Project LINC staff have provided workshops over the last three 
years for a. variety of instate and out of state audiences. Some of these 
include: - . 

1976 : Early Childhood Conference, Portland, Maine. Children's 
School Associate Director, Dorothea B, Marsden presented the mainstreaming 
model developed at Eliot-Pearson, 

1976-78 : Boston Association for the Education of Young Children, 
v/orkshops were conducted by tfir.ee Children's School Staff/Members: Sarah 
F.ujiwara, Special Needs Resource Teacher; Roberta^ Pasternack, Special 
Needs Resource Teacher; Arthur' Sills, Head Teacher. The workshops addressed 
mainstream awareness issues, materials adaptation and crea'tiye nxjvement. 
all -cases the ChildrepVs .School was cited as a demonstration model , 

^ March and April 1977 : Project LINC was a co-sponsor of a major 
series of state-wide conferences entitled Educational Options for_Young 
" Chi Idren wi th Special Needs, The conferences were sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health (89-313 grant) in collaboration 
with the Eliot-Pearson Children's School. The conference was designed to 
assi St the-Department- of Mental Health in the transfejr of- the* Community 
CI inical Nursisry ^School s to the State Department of Education. 

. Since 1957, the Depal^tment of Mental Health (DMH) sponsored 
Community Clinical Nursery Schools for special needs childrien, ages three 
to seven. More than .five hundred children were served in these schools 
in 1976-77, As of June, 1977 the educational responsibility for these 
children was assumed by the loceil public schools. Educational Options 
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.or ^ojjncj uuidren with Special Jieeds afforded an opp6rtunity for OMH 
the pub.K scnools .ind others engaged i preschool education ta'c-ou^nno ' 
t.he educational requirements of the preschooler and to ronsidr>r thp ' 
best ways to serve . these children. Representatives of oarent"c?roups tia- 
care centers, Head Start centers, private nursery schools . and^p'bltc 
schools, joined experienced public and private school n^^rsonnel and PMF 

m^'^^!';fc'^/''^"r'^"^' '^''^ ^"^^•^an^-ining the methods and ' ' ■ 

materials of pi lot programs. 

M.<:..rh '^t;^/o"^e';ences were held at four sites throughout the state of 
Massachusetts including Tufts University. More than five hundred parents 
teachers and other professionals attended the conferences. Each wSSofV 
conference day included a keynote address and two presentations of oHo? 
programs Dr. Samuel Meisels, LINC Project Director, gave one o? the e 
presentations^ His talk focussed on the Children's School and included ' 
a showing of the slide-tape, -Teachers Talk About Wains??eam?ng!" n 
were'oJvenTv nir'T^" workshops were presented. Two of the workshops 
Tn oubHr .JhnM c ^J^^' -"^^'"bers.. One was designed to aid administrators 
f^r?nf I systems, private preschools, Head Start and daycare 
jaci ities to provide inservice training f-or their own staff around issues 
involved in mainstreaming. A second workshop dec-lt with, the adaptation ' 
of curriculum materials in, integrated classrooms. In general, the confer- 
ences were very well-recei ved. Evaluation sun^aries indicated that ^he 
LINC presentations were considered among the. best in each conference. 

. November 1977: Three workshops were held for New England 
ri7°/-'\ Children, They were conducted by LINC's Di.^emination ' 
Coondina-tor. The Workshop foci included Consultation Strategies, Inserv- 
■ife I raining, in Ma^nstreaming and Parent Support, The' Chi Idren ' s School 
demonstration model and Project LINC dissemination acti vi ties were dis 
"Barents TTli.^?dVJ^-''^l^'^'''- /'Te^'^hers Talk About Mains'treaming" and_ 
.uH^pn.o I 1 J'^o^t'Ma^ "Streaming" were included in these workshops. ' The 
audience included administrators and teachers from public schools, .Head 

iirii>JpH Jh^T'.'^"^'''' " "^^^ parents. Conference evaluations 
indicated the Workshops were very well received. 

■ February, 1978: A workshop for teachers in Head Start (Cambridge 
Massachuse^s) was . conducted by Head Teacher Arthur . Si lis . - The focus was 
Mainstreamng Awarene^^^^^^^ slidetape, "Teachers Talk About Main-' 

streaming" was shown, 

_ February, 197^: Maiden .Public Schools Title I Project Workshop 
0^ Mainstreaming was conducted by Dissemination Assistant Rose Shapiro ' 
The workshop was well received, aij.ru. 

March. 1978: Two workshop presentations were made at a State 
Conference on Early Childhood Special Education in Machias, Maine. 
Special Needs Resource Teacher Sarah Fujiwara led a workshop on curriculum 
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conference"'T&r .^^Kond'and third ye^r Rtr'st (;.hsnc0 projects sp'i)?vi:t^re.d by- 
the Technica-Vl^-st"s.t.:)5nce Service iJ^^dS) of the Uniivi*rsi ty .of 

North Carolina. The three day cotif^erertce 1n 'Anndpol ^^;iiryUnd h^^d 'Us. 
focus i-ssues. in d I sse^^^ nation for second .-third y^ar projects. llfC's 
contribution focu'S^^Kf on Identifying i^udtena^s and d£-vesOptrig .H^ipropri^^e 
traifVing. The conference was rcfpr^ated ^^P>^' ^9^8 in E^?st Lps^n^* 
Michigan for the second group of projects. Froject, contr^mited £o 
this conference as neVi^ . > ' „ 

^^rc^^ ^W^t Special HeedS- ?tenoiprc0 Teadier, Sarah Fuju^ara 
t-wo workshops 'Tor Massachusetts Head Start which focmm on infmi^^i , 
assessment procedure^i for the, malnstrfeamed dassroo^^u P;arivcJpant5 
included Head Stsrt teachers. Educational Coordinators., and Har^du:^^^ • 
Coordinators . . 

March, 1978: project llHC Oirector* Smm\ Metsels, participated 
in a smafrgroup consults tlorr meeting heUi at TAOS headquarters in Cliape^- 
liin,. North CaroVina. The topic >/as *'PrDgran^ Evaluatiion. Or. Helsels 
presented a 'lecture concerning the assessment of individua-l child progress 
in demonstration programs. The evaluation strategy in usi^ at ih^ OnVdreo 
Schoary/^s iSiscusseo and anal.y.2ed. ^ ' • 

- April / 1978: In a presentation focusing on Mainstreair^ Chal lenges, 
OisseminatToirr^^^^s^ Rose K. Shapiro worked with OTii?bers of the Tufts 
New England. Hec^Sl Center Departnient of Continuing Education. . 

Wy/IO mT' Special Heeds Resource Teacher ^ Sarah Fuji w^r^ UhI 
two workshops v7hTch focuse4, on o'lVforn^^l assess?t>ent in ma iniitrea??t. pro- 
grams. The audience was made up of teachers, education. coordinator's and 
handicap coordinators representing Massachusetts Mead Start programs. 
These'workshops represent another facet of .Project LUiC involv^sment mih 
Massachusetts Head Start and were organized with' the ^'Massachusetts 

Regional Access Projecf'CRAP) , - ^ "\ . , 

^ . . ■.- . , ^ 

May, 1978 : LlHC Dissetn^natfon AssUfiant Rose K, Shapiro, -^con- 
ducted «alwor]cshop for educational and^^social'^srervTlH^^st#5f*s of 
Massachusetts Associated Day Carer the-worSshqp- foctmid on Challenges* of 
Mainstreaming. / ' • ^ • . / / \ 

(d) Regional a nd Stale Info nration S h.^r"l?^3 ' f^^^^ 1976^-1978 
Project LINC has participated in -several kinds of fnlorn^vation' sharing- 
and/or planning with Regional and State agencies 'Involved in services Cor 
■young children .wi th special educational needs. " . / ^ 
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for Uw yit CM- , trie Project, iias been a participatinq inember of th^^ 
Advisory Board of the New f.ngland/Head Start Regional Access Project (-RAP) 
Tne RAP acts as an information clearing house for Head Start projects 
/vquestiny a;;s ir,t<.nice developicig or refming thtfir mai nstreamed prbcirams 
ihrouc'houl the second and third demonstration years, Project LINC has 
conducted a variety of demonstration and long' term training activities as 
a result of RAP collaboration, from July 1976-June 1977 Project LINC ' 
conducted Oeinoostration Activ>ties for six RAP- i denti f i ed Head Start 
ceniei-s in Hdf.sacnuso.tts: Arlington, Brockton, Brookline, Nev/ton, 
w,ii.<?rr,ov/n_and Waltham. cnn,^horati on with the RAP, a five-town Head 
'itart .vol'iaborat ivo (Communities United: Arlington, Brookline, Newton, 
Waterlovm. Walth^^m), was identified for longterm" traini-hn and support 
durintf 1976-197/ ■( r^^e next section: Di ssemi na ti on Tra i ni ng) . From 
September 1 977 - June 1978 Project L IN^undertook longterm training and 
supp^jrt Kith Lynn Head Start. In additi>>fK a variety' of workshops" (see 
Sect ion 3] worj? conducted for Head Start giW.eos - in. conjunction wi th I INC 
nivol vf;!Rer<!>^,vi th the RAP. 

!n 197S-7R UNC has v,'orke<j closely with the Massachusetts Early 
Imldhood Project, the Early Childhood Project is a joint project of the 
.'•'^issachusetts Department of Education, Division of Special Education and 
the Bureau of Education for Handicapped. Directed by Charlene Imhoff, 
the tarly. Childhood Project has spearheaded a number' of efforts to provide 
wiservjce education for teachers and administrators Involved in the educa- 
tion of young handicapped children. Project LINC participated over the 
course of 1977 with the Early Childhood Project in planning for longternf 
Ttate-wi-de inst=rvice trdining for early childhood personnel involved in 
riiainstreannng. 

LINC Project Director, Samuel J. Meisels, developed and conducted 
<:n extensive series of nine fiu 11 -day regional conferences on Early Child- 
, nood identification and Screening in 1978 that were sponsored by the 
Larly Childhood Project. The booklet, A julde .to E arly Childhoo d Develop- 
''SJl}:±L}£L^Sn3 ^ ^^f*- Meisels, was developed as 'a result of t~hese 
conferences (see Section 6},. 

(el ?£is±fli-ijj on_s : Project LINC personnel made a .number of 
s->resentsiv:inv to professional's in the fields of early childhood education 
and ^,!HM:ia! education throughout -the demonstration years.- 

^^iifllj-JlZi: American Association for Mental Deficiency (Chicago, 
inip.oisi. Presentation in a session entitled, "Integrated School 
i,nv;ronments for Young Handicapped Children: What Are They Like' Hosv 
Un We Improve Vnm'>'- lUK Project Director Samuel J. Meisels discussed 
•'Evaluating On'ldren's Progress in Open-Structured, Mainstreamed Pre- 
school Proorams . "■ 

, ■ 9^l^^^Ij-,.Jli^- England Head Start Director's Conference 

a)url ;ngton., Verao.ntT. Presentation by Project Director on the LINC 
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demonstration model with special /ocus on potential applications for Head 
Start centers. 

December, 1976 : Wheelock College (Bostorr)... Project Director 
shov/ed slide-tape, Teachers Talk About Ma1 nstreami ng , and discussed issues 
and imp! icationsi, of mainstream programs, 

January, 1977 : Northeast Learning Regional Resource Center Con- 
ference iraiKria^^ focusing^on pre- and in-service 
training for early childhood personnel was made by^the Project Director 
and Dissemination Coordinator. 

' Penary, 1 977 : College of Education, Cleveland State University. 
The keynote address for this conference was contributed by LINC Project 
Director. It focused on the. challenges of mainstreaming wi th young 
children. . . - 

March and April , 1977 : Massachusetts Department of Mental Health 
and Tuftsliniversity conferences on Educational Options *for ^'oung' Chi Idren 
with Special Needs. LINC personnel collaborated on planni.ng, contributed 
two workshops and, in addition, LINC's Project Director addressed each of 
the four conferences on the issue of mainstreaming in a private preschool ^ 
with open classrooms. The presentation focused on the demonstration model 
developed at the Eliot-Pearson Children's School, 

April V 197 7: Council for Exceptional Children National Conference 
(Atlanta, Georgia) . Project Director was a contributor to a symposium on 
service and training in early childhood centers. 

May, - 1 977 : LINC -.Project ,Di rector delivered a presentation on the 
Eliot-Pearson demonstration model and showed the Project-developed slide- 
tape "Teachers Talk About Mainstreaming'' at CreWe and Alsager College, 
Alsager, England. The presentation was delivered as part of a Tufts 
University site visit. 

May and June, 1977: Massachusetts Department of Education Division 
of Special Education, Early Childhood Project. Conferences on Early Child- 
hood Developmental Screening and Identification.. LINC's Project Director 
" tj^^veloped these nine day-long conferences which were supported by funds 
from BEH (see S^^ction 4). 

June, 1977 : National Association for Education of Young Children. 
Special conference on mainstreaming (Winston-Salem, North Carolina), The 
keynote speaker was LINC Project- Di rector who discussed "First Steps in 
Mainstreaming." .The slide-tape. "Teachers Talk about Mainstreaming" was 
shown and the E-P demonstration model was discussed extensively. 

Ju ne, 197 7: TADS National Conference for State Directors of Early 
Childhood Implementation Grants (Madison, Wisconsin). A major address on 
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niainstreaming by the Project Director included showing and discussing the 
slide-tape "Teachers Talk About Mai nstreaming, " 

■ July> 1977 : Presentation was made by LINC Project Director and 
Dissemination Coordinator at the National Teachers Corps convention in 
Washington, D,C, The focus of the presentation was the LINC Demonstra- 
tion Model (El iot-Pearson Children's School) and mbdeTs'for inservice 
training developed by LINC as a part of dissemination activities. The 
■slidetape, "Teachers Talk About Mainstreaming" was used as a part of this 
conference presentation., 

(f) Print 'Materials : Print materials include brochures and 
pamphlets describing the Project, its demonstration model and/or its 
service capacity, Addi tionaV print materials include papers authored by 
the Project Director and his colleagues. 

In 1976-78 the Project developed three small brochures/pamphlets. 
One pamphlet describes the demonstration model and personnel, A second 
pamphlet describes dissemination services. The third pamphlet describes 
Parent-Family Participation services of the demonstration model, (See 
Appendix .6 for examples of each,) 

A collaborative effort in print material between the Department 
of Mental Health, Media Resource Center and Project LINC resulted in 
a booklet entitled First Steps in Mainstreaming: some questions and 
answers written by the Project -Director. This publication has received 
substantial state wide and national distribution^ Made ava,ilab1e in 
March of 1977, more than four thousand copies had been sold or distri- 
buted. As part of LINC dissemination services, three hundred-fifty copies 
were sent to professional s , organizations and parent groups concerned with 
■ young children' with special needs. The text of the booklet was reprinted 
in the November, 1977 issue of Young Children. Reprints of-this article 
distributed by National- Association for the Education of Young-Children 
(NAEYC) between February 1978 and November 1978 Include United Cerebral 
Palsy of Pennsylvania for distributionXto 600 families and Capilano 
College, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada for student classroom use, 

A collaborative effort in print materials between Project LINC and 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Special Education, 
Early Childhood Project has resulted in the first of a series of Early 
Childhood Publ ications under the direction of Charlene B, Imhoff, Director 
of the Early Childhood Project. Authored by LINC's Project Director, the 
field trial edition of A Guide to Early Childhood Developmental Screenin g 
has received a considerable state ^wide attention and use. A" revised 
edition of this guide by Dr, Meisels will be publishi^d in '^November 1978 
by the National Association for the Education of Youn^ Children (NAEYC), 

A book- edited by LINC Project Director, Samuel^, Meisels 
' entitled Special Education and Development: Perspectives' on Youn g Children 
with Special Needs has been accepted for publication by Uniypr<;i ty '^rHT 
Press (Bal timore) . The book represents a scholarly effort, to provide 

o ■ 
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perspecitve to issues related to the education of young children with 
special needs. Chapters .have been contributed by the Project Director, 
Dissemination Coordinator, and Evaluation Coordinator. Tufts University 
faculty members contributing include: David El kind,Chai rman. Department 
of Child Study and Anita Olds, also of the Department of Child Study. 
Other chapters will be authored by Lillian Weber, George Hein, Murray . 
Levi ne, Bernard Banet, Rebecca Crowin, Anthony Bryk, Peter Knobloch and 
Ellen '^arnes. It will be published in May, 1979. 

Other print materials include. papers authored by the Project 
Director and his colleagues. Examples include "Open education and the 
integration of young children with special needs" (in Early Intervention 
and the Integration of Handicapped and Non-handicapped Children , edited~ 
by M. J. Guralnick, published hy University Park Press); Piagetian impli- 
cations of integrating the normal and handicapped preschool child" 
(Proceedings of the Sixth Interdisciplinary Conference on Piagetian Theory 
and the Helping Professions, University of Southern California, 1977); 
and with S. J. Friedland, "Mainstre.-^ming the young emotionally disturbed 
child: rationale and restraints" ( Behavior Dis orders, May, 1978). 

(g) ' Training Manual : A 400-page training manual, entitled 
Mainstream Challenges , reflects model components developed in the demon- 
stration program at the Eliot-Pearson Children's School, Tufts University. 
Modifications and refinements were made during field testining in dissemina- 
tion-sites during the years 1976-1978. 

<) ' • . 

The manual underwent extensive revision during the developmental 
phase described/above. It has. been reviewed 1n depth by many teachers 
and other early childhood professionals. The current field trial edition 
of the manual J/ill be revised again based on outreach training activities 
(funded by Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) in the years 1978-1981. 

Malns.tream Challenges is designed to be used either by teachers ^ 
working alone or by teachers working in conjunction with th^ Project. The 
manual is designed for teachers In regular pre-school and kindergarten 
classroo|^ms working with children from three to six years of age and for 
trainers* of these teachers. i 

The manual consi sts of six content areas of information that are 
inter-related and provide knowledge essential to classroom teachers 
engaged in implementing an integrated, developmental ly-oriented classroom^ 
program. The six content areas include: 

K Mainstream challenges 

2. Organizing space and groupings in the mainstream classroom 

3. Adapting curriculumin the mainstream classroom 

4. Informal assessment and record keeping 

5. Behavior management 

6. Parent participation and parent support 
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Each of the:six content areas is a self-contained unit lasting 
approximately SIX weeks. Each contains: 

I- Written re ading material relatpri tn thp cpori-f.v rnntrnt 
area. 

2„ [" - ^"l ass consultation materials and activities for regular 
(4) meetings between pairea teachers or trainer and teacher. 

3„ Workshop materials and activities apprnpr-i;,tp to the content 
area Workshops conclude the six week content area (Topic 
Areaj and provide the opportunity for expanding content 
information as well as sharing of challenge and ideas. 

' f . 

r»nn.? """^^ l^^ n^-"^ ^""^'^^ ^<^\t\on Of the manual accompanies this ■ 
report, or may be obtained from the Project. 

(h) Media: Media included the use of si ide-tapes , public 
television, newspapers, and newsletters of professional organizations, 
Mrst Chance Projects*^, etc. 

Media were utilized throughout the last three years for the pur- 
pose of awareness/orientation and also for training. 

Three slide-tapes have been produced. The first slide-tape 
Teachers Talk about Mainstreaming." has been used extensively in T9 76-78 
thp'c?;i'°; I ' P""^ °^ orientation visits and training strategies ! 

.?nn^ r'nJ'P^'"' requested for use in both national and regional profe - 
If ft Pr^esentatTons made by the Project Director. Three copies 

ot the slide-tape were purchased and more than twenty groups and individ- 
uals rented it for showing to large audiences. "laivia 

H., H l^^ second si idetap_e "Parents Talk about Mai- . .ming" was pro- 
duced under subcontract with the Commonwealth Mental h.dlth Foundation 
utilizing personnel from the Massachusetts Department of Mental Health 
Media Resource Center This slide-tape includes, discussions of main- ' 
streaming by parents of handicapped and non-handicapped children. 

. Sli0-^a|phree "Where Differences are Respected,." was" completed 

in 1978„ The si de-tape focuses on the relationship between a developmental 
^n^tM 'J'^^''" mainstream programming. Appropriate aud eSce , 

for this slide-tape, include parents, teachers and administrators. 

Project LINC and the Eliot-Pearson Demonstration Model were men- 
tioned in a number of professional newsletters in 1977-78, includinq the 
news etter of Project Main Stream and of the Early Chi Idhood Project of 
the Education Conriission of the States. Attention was also focused upon 
the Project Director's booklet First Steps in Mainstreaminq and the 
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slide-'tap^ "Teachers Talk about Mainstreaming." 

Two Boston-area television appearances by Project LINC Director 
were made in the years 1975-1977, In each case the presentation focus 
was the Children's School as a demonstration model for mainstreaming 
young handicapped children. In January, 1978 the Project Director and 
Dissemination Coordinator discussed the demonstration project and 
strategies for inservice training on a local Boston television talk show, 

2. Training . 

Demonstration training activities developed by Project LINC for 
long term training had three objectives: 

(1) Providing new knowledge for trainees in selected topic 
areas related to mainstreaming. (e,g,: individualization, space utiliza- 
tion, informal assessment, parent support, etc), 

(2) Developing new . ski 11 s in -trainees related to each topic 
area (e.g, how to indiviidual ize curriculum, when to evaluate progress in 
a child, how to handle a difficul t parent conference, etc.), 

(3) Creating lasting change in trainee classrooms through 
longtemi systematic trajining and support strategies. 

Training was preceded by an initial needs .assessment reflecting 
both the training goals of . the Project (LINC). and the particular needs 
of the target site. The needs assessment procedures included: 



a) Site Administrator assessment of strengths and weaknesses 
in teacher-trainees and their classrooms; 

b) Site Specialist assessment of the same areas; 

c) Teacher-trainee self-report of the same areas; 

d) LINC observation of classrooms and informal claissroom 
evaluation.' 

LlNC's longterm training and support services included training and • 
suppor^t services to each site*^. Si te^personnel who were -involved included 
classroom teaching staff, specialists and, in some cases, administrators, 

. The project deliberately chose to make longterm comprehensive 
training and support commitments to a few sites rather than engage in 
short term involvement with many sites. This strategy was selected to 
ensure the development of more mainstreamed classrooms capable of effectively 
delivering systematic educational services to young children with special 
needs. 
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_ Two longterm training and support populations were serviced by the 
Project from January-June, 1977, (sites I and II) and two sites were 
serviced September 1977-June 1978 (sites III and IV). 

^ . Site_J: Four kindergarten teachers in three elementary schools 
/within a large urban public school system (Somerville, Massachusetts) were 
trained. The four targeted teachers in Site I were selected by their 
individual building principals and by the school system based screening 
project representative responsible for in-service workshops. Identifica- 
tion of trainees was made prior to involvement by LINC training staff 
bite I represents the only training audience for whom no pretraining 
screening of .potential participants was made. 

The Site I teachers ranged in experience from over twenty years 
to only three or four years of teaching. Each teacher described herself 

.P'"sJ':^i"ing questionnaire as feeling comfortable with her teaching 
rpethods (for example: curriculum breadth,, space organization, individual- 
ization and Informal assessment techniques). 

^ Trainees were three teachers 'in a five-town Head Start 

collaborative (Communities United). Each teacher headed the program in 

'children ""^^"^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^"^"^^^ ^""^^^ °^ approximately twenty 

_ _ The three targeted teachers were selected for longterm training 
jointly by the Administrative Director of the collaborative, the collabora- 
tive sEducational Coordinator and Project LINC's Dissemination Coordinator. 
Criteria for selection included: general breadth of classroom curriculum 
space organization observed degree of individualized programming and 
stated desire to participate in training. 

All Site II teachers had been head teachers with the^ program for 
several years. Their backgrounds in early education varied. However, in 
pretraining interviews none of the teachers stated that she felt presently 
etrr ' ^'^ classroom (curriculum breadth, space organization, , 

Pretraining information from Site II's Director as well as class- 

room observation by Project staff yielded the following observations- ' 

curriculum fell into the arts and crSft area for the most part, rationale 
for activities was generally lacking; informal assessment and individual- 
ization of programming was absent. In addition, all three teachers felt 
that mainstreaming was "a good idea" but would require much more classroom 
assisj;ance and specialist support than currently available to them. 

Site_m: Trainees were eleven kindergarten teachers from a large 
urban public school system (f/lalden, Massachusetts). Pre-training needs - 
asses.sment indicated . interest in training. Very little individualization 
and few curriculum adaptations for integrated teaching were observed. Prior 
■ to training these .teachers indicated a general awareness of what mainstream- 
ing refers to and a desire to improve servtces to children. The teachers' 
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experience ranged from more than twenty years to a first year teacher. 

In Site III building principals whose kindergarten teachers were 
participating in training with Project LINC were included in two kinds 
of training procedures (described below). In general the adminis'crators • 
were proud of their kindergarten teachers and their abilities. They under- 
stood what mainstreaming is about and welcomed the additional teacher 
training. In all cases administrators were willing to participate in 
training for themselves a^ well. 

Site IV : Trainees were the Head Teachers from -six classrooms in 
an urban Head Start Center, (Lynn, Massachusetts). The teachers were a 
cohesive team who had worked together for a number of years. Their aware- 
ness, of mainstreaming issues was good and they were eager for training. 
Curriculum in the classroom generally lacked multiple instructional 
objectives and the teachers indicated a desire to develop these specific 
skills. . • « 

In training sites I-IY Project LINC had two types of objectives: 
The first focused on Skill Training . The content areas included the 
following:.. . 

a) Mainstream Challenges: What are they? . ' 
Who canr be mainstre&med? 

b) Individualizing Curriculum: What does it mean? 
How is it done? ... 

c) Informal Assessment: Program planning and evaluation; 
how to use assessment information in everyday curricu- 
lum; record keeping procedures. 

d) Supporting and col Taborating with parents: Why do it? 
How to do it. 

Each content was addressed through three kinds of training experi- 
ences (see Training Procedures below). 

The second goal identified for training concerned- issues of social 
. policy . The Project assumed that successful ski 11 -training presupposed 
that the trainee's attitudes would be consistent with the philosophical 
underpinnings of mainstreaming. For example, trainees should optimalTy 
agree that it is indeed possible and also appropriate" that young children 
with special educational needs be nnai nstreamed into regular classrooms. 
Potential trainees should also lagree that handicapped youngsters (as is 
the case with non-handicapped peers) are composites of strengths as well 
as weaknesses. An additional attitudinal issue concerned the role of 
parents in the educational process. 
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. Throughout training, LINC focused on providing a forum for examinina 
ass fn opportunities-for positive, experiences thaf Sd ' 

assist in modifying pretraimng attitudes in these areas. It was hyoo- 

taS'olacr''Ar^'^""f;°"Jj""/"i'"'^ ^'^'^ skiil-acq^ i to 

■?entl?^?rher'clL:room!' '''' and perform'more compe- 

Three training procedures were utilized with all four sites ThP 
^^^itten materials that posed questio an provi ed 
or enting information for a content area (e.g.: Individualization) The 

co^ Ua?l'r''V%''''.JI;'"r?;^^"^^^'-^^^^"9^^^h trainee's w 7one hour 
consujtatjon meeting with lINC staff personnel. Amplification of the 

topic area was provided at monthly half-day Workshops . During the workshop 

!; 7were :ee"t?nf in'^h""''"' V""'' thoT^Uihl/lnd shared chaise 
tney were meeting in tneir own classrooms. The Project utilized raqp 
his ones in each workshop which demonstrated alterSft ve irategie for 
OOP JSnU es' n'^hT '''ir ^"^P^^^ided participating teachers w tS 
opportunities^to share problem solving strategies. At the end of each ' 
workshop teachers were given an. individual support activUy related to 
the workshop topic area. The activity was designed to be carr ed out in 
the teacher's classroom. These activities were later discussed wi?h 
Project personnel in individual consultations. When the next consent area 
paper was received by the teachers, the training cycle began again 

In training site III two additional training strategies were em- 
llZlnl. ^-VJ^' Administrator Seminar. , was meetings with aireleven 
tendP J fn p";^"^--"? P^i^^^Pa's, and the school system Assistant Superin- 
tendent for E ementary Education. The focus of these meetings was issues 
in mainstreaming of particular relevance to administrators; Topics 
included: providing additional classroom assistance; developing inter- 
agency cooperation; support systems for parents. The seminars served to 
raise issues and provide a forum for discussion. 

mppt-innc^ "n"""^ training Strategy unique to Site III was local scho ol 
meetings . Occurring regularly during the training and sup port perio d 
these meetings were attended by the building principal, participating ' 
classroom teacher, involved specialists- and a LINC staff member The 
focus of. the meetings differed with each building. The purpose of these 
meetings was to dentify and pursue issues of concern or importance to 
IftVAnT^ schools. Topics reflected family populations being serviced, 
staffing patterns within the school, etc. rvn,eu, 

training'^nef ra„=d°ntd'tT;if "'^^ demonstration , 

a) Participating teacher evaluation of Project LINC 
training strategies and content; 

b) Change over time in participating teacher ability 
to use skills acquired from training; 
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c) Project LINC evaluation of training. 

Evaluation: Sites I and II 

The original 1976-77 training group size was small (seven) in'^ 
these sites. In addition only 70% of the participants returned post- 
training evaluation materials. For these reasons only informal observa- 
tions can be reported about trainee reaction to the LINC program ("a" 
below) and the increased ability over time of teachers to use training 
acquired skills ("b" below). 

(a) Participating Teacher Evaluation of Training. Through- 
out the program trainees were asked to complete short evaluation forms 
after each in-class consultation and following each workshop, (see 
Appendix 6). Taken together, responses concerning consultation over the . 
training period indicated this strategy was both useful and important to 
the trainees. Evaluation of consultation from post-training question- 
naires also indicated this strategy was successful. 

Participating teachers rated as "helpful" the following training 
elements: on-going post-workshop evaluations; papers presented prior to 
workshops; inclusion of both demonstration and practice in the workshops; 
workshop assignment' carried out in classroom and discussed with consultant; 
The only consistent negative response received from post-workshop ques- 
tionnaires focused on the length of time allotted for workshops. Partici- 
pating teachers found 2-1/2-3 hours not sufficient.. 

Post-training questions focusing on training strategies yielded 
similar results: participating teachers found written materials, con- 
sultation workshops, case histories and follow-up activities to be both 
effective and important training strategies. 

Participating teacher evaluation of program content through the 
post-training questionnaire indicated that teachers felt all content 
areas important. They indicated that sufficient information was provided 
in all areas except space evaluation. 

(b) Change Over Time in Participating Teachers. Actual 
changes in teacher behaviors as a result of .training indicated that all 
responding teachers would be individualizing curriculum 'in their class- 
room more the next year. A majority of teachers indicated that they 
planned to broaden their curriculum and to encourage. more parent involve- 
ment, Space reorganization and use of informal assessment techniques 
were seen by tochers as two areas that were not affected by LINC training. 
The teachers-^nerally indicated their pre-training skills in these areas 
were more adequate, would not change and further, "could not change because 
of the system they were in." 
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for and practice 
teacher began to 



(c) Project LINC Evaluation of Training. Based on 
-Observation by LINC staff and self-report from participating teachers, " 
it appeared that the use of three training delivery strategies (written, 
consultation, and workshop) was successful. Each strategy for training' 
complemented the others. The coordination of these strategies provided 
a strong avenue for skill acquisition. 

. For example, one Site I teacher initially spoke consistently of 

Identified children's "problems" or "handicaps." She did not spontan-' 
eously address herself to strengths. After reading the content area writ- 
ten material related to the ^dangers of a deficit orientation, this teacher 
showed a strong positive response to the task of identifying the strengths 
of children in her class. After several weeks of support 
in the use of strengths in the service of weaknesses this 
use this approach in her classroom planning. 

Evaluation of training content (based oncost-training evaluation) 
indicated that topics such as mainstreaming, individualization skills and 
developing a broad-based curriculum were well received by teachers. 
Teachers acquired in these areas demonstrable skills which should remain 
over time. On the other hand the areas of parent involvement and informal 
assessment were seen by the teachers as not falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of their classroom. In both sites, system-wjde policy about parent 
involvement existed. In addition, decisions about assessment vcere made 
at the administrative level „ Participating teachers clearly indicated 
they felt bound by, system policy decisions in these two areas. 

On balance, LINC's longterm training of teachers in Sites I and II 
was successful; teachers who began by lining kindergarten desks in rows 
generally ended training with tables grouped by interest area. One 
teacher planned to develop home remediation activity suggestions to help 
strengthen her bond with parents. - 

Evaluation: Sites III and IV | 

Training in sites- III and IV was the same as in sites I and II but 
included the administrator seminars discussed earlier. The four evalua- 
tion foci utilized with sites I and IT were repeated in 1977-78 traininq 
(sites III & IV) . ^ 

(a) Participating Teacher Evaluation of Training: 
Teachers in sites III and >V found the use of written materials, consulta- 
tions and workshops to be effective strategies. -Trainer response to 
selected content areas was positive. Site III teachers requested additional 
workshop time and more materials related to the parent support topic area. 
The aspect these teachers focused on was assisting single parent families! 
Site IV teachers also requested additional information about parent support 
However, these teachers faced, difficulties in encouraging parent utilization 
of community supports (well baby clinics, community mental health clinic, 
etc.) and requested mechanical help from LINC in this effort. 
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As a result of site III and IV requests the field trial edition of 
the project training manual reflects a more comprehensive focus on 
parent issues and provides specific techniques not included previously. 

(b) Change Over Time in Participating Teachers. Actual 
changes in teacher behavior over the training and support periods were 
encouraging. Most teachers in site III were individualizing more at the 
close of training and were utilizing small groupings as a part of their 
teaching strategies. Space reorganization and the broadening of curriculum 
occurred to varying degrees in most site II classrooms'. In several 
instances Site ill teachers began to involve other teachers in their* 
building in discussion of planning for individual children. 

Site IV teachers all showed increases in their ability to individ- • 
ualize curriculum. The observation skills ofsit^ IV teachers showed 
marked improvement by the end of training as did teacher ability to utilize 
observations to help clarify program goals for individual children. In 
several cases site'IV teachers were especially creative at developing 
informal assessment and record keeping procedures to improve their 
planning for children with special needs. Space reorganization and 
increased curriculum flexibility were visible in differing degrees in par- 
ticipating teacher classrooms. 

(c) Project LINC Evaluation of- Training. A number of 
gains can'be sited for site III kindergarten teachers. By and large the 
teachers identify specialneeds children less frequently as "problems" 
and are more apt^.to spontaneously look for individual strengths.. Most 
site III teachers made'gains in specific content areas included in train- 
ing., In all cases site III teachers demonstrated an -increase- in self- 
esteem and sense of themselves as legitimate professionals within their 
publ ic school system. A result of this attitude shift in teachers 

was their request to be more actively involved in system inservice training 
plans and to have kindergarten teacher concerns reflected in those inserv- 
ice topics. . 

Site III administrators were also involved in LINC training 
through administrator seminars and .regularly scheduled building meetings. 
Administrators play a prominent role i.n formal and informal support for 
changes in teacher's classrooms. The project administrator training 
component in site III attempted to increase awareness of issue in main- 
streaming (through administrator seminars) and to incr,ease participation 
in challenges teachers face when beginning to teach a mainstream classroom 
(building meetings attempted to meet this objective). 

Based X)n post-seminar written evaluations and informal assessment 
of building meetings it was the judgement of the Project that the admini- 
strator component of training was not nearly so successful as the teacher 
(Component. Several mitigating factors appear to have influenced this 
result.' 
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^' Pi^incipals attending administrator seminars appeared to have 
difficulty focusing. on the LINC presentation. They view the sessions as 
an opportunity to air issues and grievances with the system's superin- 
tendent for elementary education who was present for each session. 

_ 2. The planned focus of LINC training efforts with administrators 
was informational. Our strategy was to clarify .issues in main<;tream 
programming and to identify participating teacher's concerns in each 
building. Active participation by principals in solving problems and 
assisting in program change was not an expectation specified by LINC 
prior to training. This contributed to the principals' apparent view 
of themselves as participant observers in a training project that really 
involved their teachers and LINC. The Project assumed that concerns high- 
lighted by teachers in building meetings would encourage administrator 
participation in seeking solutions to those concerns. However, groundwork 
for this administrative role was not clearly laid. 

3. In addition to not, specifying an active commitment to change 
on the part of principals, the Project also neglected to show how change 
on their part could be beneficial to the administrators. The innovation 
(mainstreaming) was related to the classroom and the teacher. The rela- 
tionship between .classroom function and building administrator policy- 
making was not clearly enough detailed. In other words, the principals 
were not -oriented to consider mainstream innovations' in terms of their 
own needs. Each of these variables has been considered in planning for 
following services to be delivered to this population. 

Site IV teachers increased skills in a number of specified areas. 
First, they demonstrated improved ability to define short and longterm 
goals for special needs children and to look for child strengths more spon- 
taneously. Second, teachers integrated training content related to space 
organization, behavior management, and informal assessment into their 
existing programs. Third, teachers concentrated heavily on working closely 
with parents and developed their skills in the area of parent support and 
parent participation. 

On balance the 1976-78 demonstration training efforts of Project 
LINC have. been successful. All but one site (Site J) have received consid- 
erable followup contact with the Project and sites II and III have extended 
the original training focus to include parents' (site II) and administrators 
(site III). . 

B. Slippage in Attainment 

None. ■ . . 

C. Spinoff Developments 

Although numerous, spinoffs occurred in Training Sites, as detailed 
above, we wish to note one- spinoff of considerable significance to Project 
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LINC. In May, 197B we were notified that the Project woui 
from BEH for three years of outreach activities. The absf 
Outreach is included in Appendix 7. 
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Vfl. COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES \ 



A. Accompli shments i 
• 1 . Local public s chools^. 

The School nwlntalns active and productive links with 
several LEA's. Children frofn eight different cities have been referred 
to EVIot-Pearson for a malnstreamed experience. Staff from the School 
are available to work with local personnel and one or two School staff 
members attend the Core Evaluation of every Eliot-Pearson child. 

2. Clinics and ntental health agencies . 

Hany of the School's referrals come directly from clinics 
such as Tufts-New England Medical Center Department of Pediatrics and 
Oepartflvent of Child Psychiatry, the Developnientai Evaluation Clinic at 
Children's liospltal „ the Cambridge-Sofnervl lie Mental Heal th and Retarda- 
tion Center and. the Cambridge Developtnental Clinic. Relationships with 
these organizations are excellent. The Clinical Director of the Cambrldge- 
Somerville Pre-School Unit is the consulting psychiatrist to the school. 

3; State Educational Agencies .- 

As documented in Section YI, th? Project had extensive con- 
tacts with the State DepartJt«nt of Education* Division of Special Education 
and the State Departjnent of Mental Health. 



8. Slippages In Attainment 
None 
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VIII. CONTIiNUATION 

A. Accornpl ish^nts 

1 . Sta ffing and Funding 

The model denionstratlQn program at Eliot-Pearson has received 
a comm1trr>ent of permanent continuation from Tufts University. A letter 
from the Dean of the faculty of Arts and Sciences is attached. In this 
letter Dean Harleston Indicates that he is prepared to commit the University 
to funding two new positions: a Special Needs Resource Teacher and an 
Assistant Teacher. This represents a financial commitment of approximateVy 
$18,000 plus corrolaries (16.5%) annually. 

Currently., the school 1s staffed by personnel .who fill the 
fol lowing posi tions : 

Director ^ \ 

Associate Director 

Special Needs Resource Teachers - 2 (BEH funded) 
Psychiatric Consultant (pdrt-"t1n>e) 
Head Teachers - 2 

Assistant Teachers - (one BEH-funded) 
Graduate Assistants - 3 
Secretaries - 2 (one BEH-funded) y 

In addition, the Project is served by a full-time Dlss^tnination Coordinator 
and a fullntime Evaluation Coordinator. Both of these/ posi tions are com- 
pletely funded .by BEH. . / 

All positions* funded directly by Tufts\are permanent (non-tenure) 
positions and will be continued. With the, addi tioVof a special needs re- 
source teacher and another assistant teacher to the permanent staff, the 
school is now assured of being able to continue itk mainstreanilno prooram 
indefinitely. , 

2. Nu mber of Children To Be Served ' - 

The Ch1ldren*s School is currently serving eighteen children 
with special needs. Next ytjar the school will also enroll eighteen special 
needs children. There will be.no change in age (approximately two-and-a- 
half to six), handicapping conditions '(mlxed)^or severity; (mild and moderate). 

3 . L 0 c a t i 0 n_ of Services 

The malnstreamed program will continue as a regular part of 
the Eliot-Pearson Children's School. No changes In -the program whateo- 
over are contemplated. 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 



TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 



MEDFORD. MASSACHUSETTS 02155 



November 15, 1977 



Asst. Prof. Samuel Meisels , 
Deparcmeut of Child Study 
Eliot Pearson 

Dear Sam: 

"Tti^nk^ you for. your letter of Nbvermber 1st , which I have reviewed 
with Professor Pitcher. I am pleased to advise you the the University * 
is prepared to commit funds for the two positions you described; namely, 
a Special Neet^s Resource Teacher and one Assistant Teacher . 

It should be'understood that this comraicment is not tied to piny . ; 
specific person or persons and should not be eo construed. Rather, we 
would expect open recruiting for the positions from among appropriately 
qualified professionals. ^ 

Good luck with the grajit proposal. 

Sincerely, 




, Bernard W. Harleston 
V. Dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

BWH:dc • : - 



cc :' Professor Evelyn Pitcher 
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B. Slippages in Attalnnyent 
None 
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APPENDIX 1. OBSERVER'S REPORT 



MARTHA 

A notice m the observation booth at-the lab. school requests 
NO TALKING. Aside from the fact that visitor conversntion might 
disturb the children, the silence rule seems a good idea. 
I don't think Iwlll want to be distracted by whispered asides 
as we watch and listen to these 3-year-olds. We're in a dark 
area behlr.d two layers of fine netting through >hlch we can 
easily hear . the children without being seen. Malnstreamlng , 
we were told in the orientation,. Is'a current emphasis In the 
program, and each class has several handicapped; children In it. 
Already I've spotted Amy. a child with Dom's jsyndrome. Who else? 
I wonder. But suddenly it doesn't matter who else; It doesn't 
seem important. There's magic in the air, and 1 need to find out w 

My eyes travel over the physical environment. The large 
room has an. elevated platform at one end, reached by a ladder-like 
^^^^^r^^^* ^^^ ^ smaller, platform at the other end . In between 
are a large carpeted area, a good'^sized house area, plus areas 
for water, sand, clay, and paint — all the trappings of the "... 
well-provisioned pre-school. In the carpeted ayea an expensive- 
looking .giant tinker toy is in the process of becoming some 'sort 
of giant construction. I can't give it a name ,! but I. bet the 
children could. They've been there. Intent and| purposeful . 
for a good while, and I get a feeling If I askep them what it 
was they were making, I'd get one of those marvjellous , long, 
.unbelieving looks that kids give you when you a|sk a sll]y qiiestlbn. 
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I notice the young man working with those children, i notice 
he's encouraging them to do their thing, not suggesting ways 

to .do his. That's why they're sticking, I thlMk - the "giant" 
Is theirs. 

■;■ Amy is in the playhouse, but house play doesn't seem to be 

at^rlctly territorial in this classroom, for I notice Joanne 

and Jennifer high in the loft engaging in house play of a . 

di,fferent kind. Joanne, head, tossing, blond 'curls dancing, 

an I've-got-the-world-by-the-tall look in her :eyes. descends , 
the ladder, ; „• 



; "We ne^d. the shoes." she announces , .and , followed by Jennif 
marches, purposefully to the house. corner. There they find 
just what theV need, two pairs of bright, shiny, gold. Clnderell 
slippers, With high high heels, and at least six sizes. too big 
for -them. They grab them, no woixi to Amy. and make off. 
and this is when I first notice Wartha. because Martha sees this 
senses Amy's distress and moves in. Martha is, the teacher in 
charge, our notes tell us. Amy. m distress, has crawled into 
a tiny private space In the playhouse. 

. .I "f. don't think- Amy liked what you did." says Martha firmly 
to Joanne and Jennifer. "You should ask if you need something 
from the house." Joanne and Jennifer, their spoils clutched 
tightly m their hands, look across silently. "You must go 
and talk to Amy, you've made her very unhappy." • No move , Just 
a 'bhoe-clutchlng silence. Martha's arm 1 s now firmly ' ai-ound 

Joanne's shoulders, and It propels her back to the house area . 



and ,tp Amy; Martha continues to reflect Amy ';a junh^ppiness 



bjfick 
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i;o Joanne. Joanne resists physically, but Martha i>.5jisCG. 
Jennifer, half playfully, half seriously, is trying to pull 
Joanne away from t^.artha's arm. "I see you want to rescue 
Joanne," says Martha. "You'd both like. to be. rescued, but 
Amy's unhappy and we have to do something about It.. When we 
.want something another, child has , we 'should ask for it. 
Amy's all teary because you didn't ask, you just took itv" 
Joanne is still now, unresisting but silent. Kartiia continues 
tb:^put her thoughts Into words that both Amy and Joanne can 
undefTstand. She seems to know that both Amy and Joanne .are 
llst--'^^ og. I don't hear her press for an expressed apology, 
even If she Is hoping for It. Perhaps she's prepared to settle 
for a sharpened awareness Instead. I think of the many times 
adults demand of a child, often angrily, "Say you're sorryl " 
What does "I'm sorrA/mean to a child under those cl rcuibstanwes? 
Martha's way makes so much more sense. Soon Amy emerges-, 
better novf. I'm sure Martha's words provided the comfort she 
needed. And Joanne and Jennifer? .No resentment there. 
Somewhat chastened perhaps. Certainly more aware of Amy's feelings 

The Incident makes me more conscious of Martha. She talks 
a lot, frequently describing and reflecting back to the children 
her observations. She's really good with words and occasionally 
tosses a Juicy morsel upwards to the booth, Inviting ur. to 
enjoy the children as she does. There's no condescension in 
her words.. Her 3-year-olds are engaging in serious business, 
and -her words signal to them that she knows thiis. "The cup is 
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empty and the bottle is full," she Is saying to two laughing 
faces at the water table. "Now the cup IsfulL and the bottle 
is half empty." "Now you're filling the botti from the cup. 
NOW th. bottle is full again." So their Invesjtlgatlons gain 
importance from her Interest and obs^atlons, and her words 
jelp, them to develop concepts of full and empty. I think of . 



In school , and 
work bnd play. 



the endless arguments about the place of play 
the pmrd^ line that adults tend to draw between 
I glance again at the two laughing faces play-. orklng' with 
water, and I have a feeling that .Martha and her chlldUn have 
that: problem squared awayl 

in another part of the room i notice several children at 
a table. A young woman (a student. I think) Is with them as 
tjhey work with Clay, beating, pounding, rollin,,. squeezing, 
moldl^ng - with more vigor than artistry.' I notice how aware 
she Is of their emerging fantasies as they mov^j from clay to 



I3S up," and on 
,|ldren's fantasies, 
I reflect on 



"cooking," to "cookies," to "parties," to "dre 
and on. Her words and actions validate the ch 
enriching both their language and their play, 
the importance of her input. In no way does sL attempt to 
take, over and direct. I have a feeling that the children know 
this and welcome her Into their private play, ^ensing the 
value to them of her Interest. 

;If8 near to recess time on this bright, ^sunny March day. 
Outside r see the challenging physical envlromierit . . I wonder 
hpw .the morning will end. i find myself think 



apd %h^e magical way the colors change and fall 



■ i . ■ ! 'l 



ng of a kaleidoscope 

into ^endlessly 

I • • : 

I ■ 
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IdoscopAc quality 
and events, groups 



different arrangements. There has been a kalj: 
to the morning's activities, a flow of people 
forming and reforming, spontaneous InteractlonL that L^oem fresh 
and authentic. Martha now Is over by the windjow. slljtlng In the 
Playhouse. "it's such a lovely day," she remaUs. to no one 
.m particular, ."I can see the grass as well as| the srjow. Does 
anyone want to go outside for a while?" A few; chUdr'en respond - 
immediately, others are too engrossed to hearj. "Nov^ Mark 
is on- the- slide." she says, "he's having such ,^un. Perhaps 
you'd just like to .smell V.at good air." a fel more drift 
over to dress. I " 

A couple of bhUdren are still engrossed j^lth the water 
Play;, and there's Jennifer and Joanne again/ jrhey're m the 
house area where Martha Is sitting, but her woUs do hot persuade 
them. They're too busy, cooking with the clay. I Suddenly I am .. 
aware of the young teacher who had been worklnj^ with the builders. 
On his way outside he stops by. the_ playhouse . ^ "Do you need 
any help?" i hear him say. Jennifer's responsl Is immediate, 
startling in its frank simplicity. -We have tl do it; ourselves - 
because It's so hard I" He nods understandlngll and moves on. 
"We. have to do it ourselves — because it's so 
"It's a lovely day and. I'm over here talk: 
says.Martha to one of her colleagues. But it itops there, with 
talking I mean. Joanne and Jennifer have important things to do 
inside — so be Itl "You know," says Martha . tj, them "todar ^e ' re 
breaklng a rule. There is a place for clay anct it'?, nqt In the 



hard i think, 
ng up a storm." 



house, but today you are usIhr it In the house 
Sometimes we can break rules, I suppose." No 

iny feeling that they.haye heard ,: that they knoL It Is a special ' 
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. but Just today, 
reply, but again' , 



day. that Martha has let them break a rule. Earlier in the day 
a confrontation - now a special privilege, cllncldence? i wondei 

Joanne has to be one of the most take-charge 3-year-.olds 
I've ever Observed. She's organizing this great bake. Pies, 
cakes, cookies all get , slammed Into the/ stove . ' "Let's get 
babies," says Jennifer. They go over and/eelept two dolls 
which they. Immediately undress. Jennifer find 
face mask which' she struggles- to fit o/er her 
"That's for hospital guys," say/ Joanne f 
Ignores her and continues to struggle. "We're 
Joanne, 

/'I'm a nurse," says^ennlfer. ] 
■"Okay," says Joanne, cleverly swinging wl :h It. "Let's 
Play ^hospitals. The hospital's over here." sie pulls Jennifer 



3 a! plastic 
foil's face, 
irmly. Jennifer 
In home," says 



'his can be the 



out of the house arid into an adjacent area. 

hospital. That's the house." They ..put both dills on the bench. 
"Let's X-ray them, but ybu have to hold them down still." , 
She pulls two large , arch-shaped blocks from a 
her doll firmly to the bench. Jennifer follow^; suit. "if you 
have an operation ," .says Joanne, "they hold yoj do;m like this." 
"I know," says Jennifer. 

She won't forget, even if she didn't know 
Suddenly Joanne snatches -ip her doll and ioundly spanks It 
16ns and ha^rd on Its, bottom, then sinking t,6 tyie floor she cuddles 



1 i" if. •' 
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It close, rocking slowly as she does, eyes closed. No woi^ds 
to ^xp.latn, that sudden hurting or that soulful lovlnc;. 
Another gem for us to store away! 

In comes .tftaii from playing outside., She blunces over to 
.Join . them. ' ^ , 

"'Get out. this Is a hospital! Get out, get ou 
Raised voices attract Martha's attention.! "Perhaps you 

need .a nurse in your hospital." she says. ' I 

, '"Welre the nurses. 'V Joanne replies. Indlpchant: 
•"Well, how about a social worker - wha.,tef^^ she would do - 

or a id oc tor?" ' [' 

;"Okay, she can be the doctor.". . i 

•;Martha goes off, to return seconds latei^ ilth a rf^allstU. 
stetKoscope Which -she drops onto Jean's lap. J.enn^s attention., 
to her new vocation ts absolute. She listena long and hard 
to. each doll's belly .rolling her eyes and 'br Jalhing del ply . 

. .The arrival of Joanne's mother brings to an end thv,s tv..enty 
minutes of pure- Joy for those of us behind thejscreen. 
"Got your coughdrops, Joanne?" 
, "I've eaten them all." ' j 

■ i "^You have?" " I 

'"Yea, and I don't have a cough any. more.:" 
It seems to ■ me there are many unpleasant ithlng^ aj;. woll rs 



coughls' that children can lose In this room rid rean.v gooi thUvr 



they can gain. 
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Observing Kartha's classroom I ■^ecor.e aware again of that 
vital balance . between freedom and constraint that the skillful 
teacher ..alntamsr a structure vMthln which children feel secure 
enou^-r; to reach out, to accept challenges, to take risks, 
to investigate to try things out, and In the >^rocess to cros.. 
new frontiers of learnlnp; knowing that outside themselves is 
the protective strength of a wise and understanding adult.. 
Thank you , >'artho . • ■ ^ 



Rosecaary Armlngton 



APPENDIX 2. SAMPLE TUTQRIAL REPORT 



?3Z, 



This rooort wr^r* v/ritter. .joirti.y by Scott *s hoirie ar-ci Gcr.ooi tutors, 
ne To 1 1 ov/:.rr: ir. a br-akiov;- r.) each topic dir^cussed, v/ith : ''!er.t i f i.^:^ tior. 

■^ ackr.round Ir^f orr ti on 

•••":iiy Oons t*^] L- c i 'rid r^one nv tr onmen t . . . l^at 

•';ferral. .jource, History oT rroblern, ar.d i^revious Evaiu'i lIoj ; * . . Jebbie 

Tutorial Inf orma tion 

. . . Ijebbie 



f • • C O • I 



Assessment of ?r e s e n t r unc t ion i nr 



at 



LK^scriDtion of Child 



Debbie 



.V.peech, Lanf-u^^^'-'f' > -^^-^i ComTtur.ication iJobrL^- 
. V er ba 1 H e pt i v e 

b. Verbal iixpress i 

c . .on Verbal 

Coordination. ... Debbie 

n . Cro^^s TiOtor • 

V. Fine motor 

0. :-*-. roe p tu'-.l "10 tor 

''!of*!;nl ti ve Deve lourneri t and Skills. c ...... ^ Debbie. 



')enti r': 1 heh'' v i or^ 
a . ^ o 1 \i t i o n t o ' • v e r '/ d ay o r o b 1 e m s 



. ■ « . 



Debbie 



? -rH-or.^: 1 -soc *.al Dev rlooment 



A « . « • 



Jwtor^i:.:! r.xnerience , . . 

, O (ii t i: Tip, 

b* Co-ils,. :.'.ethods, ar.d .tiaterials Used 
c . i.p'irninF 3ty le . 

•i 4 !::valu- tion of I'rogiM^ss Towards Goa ls 
* , i t ■ i v e ' ■ 0 n c r e t e * o |. s 



... 



-»vimrnary 



K e c omrn e nua t i on.s . . . . 



... 



De r b i e , Par 




T''TOR in- PORT 
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i.'<me: o- o*. t 
A 'Mr' '.IS 5: : 

hirths 10/?. 0/71 
Ane Ncv/, 5.5 ye'jrs 



i-i.eport Date: 5/^i.'/77 
Tutors: Debbie Hedriini- 
Pat Cur , ..iru-^hftin 
;iunervisor: Sar?ih l-'u.iiw^rr 



bACKUHOUND INFORMATION 

Famii.v Cons t ellation and Home Environ ni e n 1 1 

3cott lives with his parents, ~ ^nr two niH^r^ 

siblin s. Steven. a^,e 10 and Stacey. age 7. Steven is dev;ioping no^ma^Iy; 
S'tacey are both special neeas students at El i ot- ^pp r-on 

I'inily lives in a third-floor apartment on a quiet 
, . ^^^^ apartment is well kept-up and comfortable and in- 

cludes somP beautiful wood furniture handmade by Mr. . Some rnidifi 

C'tions to thp physical environment have ' rnodifi- 



Scott Hnd 
The 

:^ t r e e t 



peractivi ty I f' 
ner to(r.ether, 



been necess'^^ry due to Scott's hv- 
^or example, the knobs , on the stove have been removed ^^o thrt 
oni.y ..n a-iult can lu,ht the burners .^e " ■ enjoy going out for din- 

, . ^. well RS taking day trips and weekend outinrs. Mr. 

shifted his worK schedule from nights tj^ays severnl months a^o. wh^^h 
pro"i:ses to give the family even more time together. ' ' 

.^■eferr^U Sourc e, History of Problem, ar.d Previous Evaluat ion, 

came to Eliot-Pearson in the fall of '76 upon the reconmendPti on 
5f ..-niDridge-SopierviUe .lental Health Center (Preschool Unit), where he h°S 
been, attending- summer school. During the fall semester he was f^torer^ twi -^S 
0ece'^tr3'''76 ?htT?.' athofne. A tutorinr report w. s w"-tln in 

tPn^ lo H?'. , follow-up report (5/20/77) is submitted with- the in- 

ten. to di:.cu3s an.i expand upon Sco.tfs development, ov-r tne sprir.r; se-nes- 



ebbie) observations 



wi 1 1 be refer- ed to 



ter. c'.oth horr- (Pat; qnd school 
where per tint- -it. y 

Scott has been diagnoseo as hyperactive with delayed speech and lan^- 
uar,,. (June '75--Cam./Som. Preschool Unit report; U/22/76-5.G.H.^^por?) 
and mentally retardec ( June ' 76-Cam ./Som . P.U.). s'cott has be^n t;.!^?"^ 
medication for his^hyo^ractivity. in the form of 7-8 mg . of Ritalin 'daily 

Umf'vtth'p^/V^ eye which seems to be functioning normal J a^" 

zn^s time, v/itn ^0//^0" vis ion , n > - 



.T-:'TORi;^L lisFO.Ri/.ATiON 



Descri pt 1 on o f C l\ s s : 



ScQ-^t is 
Si : 1 -s ^r.d ' -'.p- 

wit^ tne r-xcention of v^e^lnes.^ay . The class ^ge varies t>eV en 3-/^ y.-rs 
with .cott -5 th(^ oldest of the 2Ci students . The-e pre 4 soeci-^l rppds 



m a fovar lay mn ins treamed class und^r the direction of >^rt 
oiU-.in.,. The claims meets daily from l;no-3i30 i- th^ afterroof 



SCO 



15 



usv)al],.y--ti"- nsported to school by taxi 



The 



■ay be.^ur.s with , 



•neeting. when, the children choose their first activity from^ a m&etinp box 
set ,UD with materials from each area of the -class. On tutoring nays bco?? 
receives a -tutoring card . and chooses an activity fron the box to sa^^e ^o^ 

H ^t'^T-?^ class. PI. ytime lasts between 1-U hours Cieanun " fol lows 
and the children again ..gather together for quie^t reading and music. Thl; 
th^n go outside to play, unti 1 .-story time . after which they hln^ -un ■ 
days with baa we'ather. inside play and music is extended, wit^ creative 
•'aoyemerit a livor:te activity. • oive , 
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Tirtorial ArT'anp.ements ; 

Scott is tutored at home (Pat) and in school (Debbie;, 'n school 
* he tutorinp. takes, place twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 
After Scott receives his tutoring card at meeting, we go i.^iedi: toly to 
the class office- to replace the card on our bulle'.in board and pick up 
^he tutorir.p; b^tu. -I hav" orep^^.red. This ba^?; contains s^^ver^l ohoicp;-: ot 
'HPt' *ia.ls for Scott' to pick from onc^ we begin our sess.io^is. Lr^. st r^emes- 
i^'r ocott wr^s tutored either in the class office or under the structure 
in the room. This proved to be highly distracting, so this semester the 
sessions hav- been held in the Child Study Department testing room. Be- 
fore class begins I set it up for Scott by removing any extra or tempting 
materials, and place the first task to be done on the' table". When this 
activity is completed, Scott then chooses anoth'er from the tutoring bag. 
Sessions last anywhere from 20-^5 minutes^ after which we pick up ^ncr re~ 
' turn to class. Scott usually has chosen his first class activity from the 
box at meetln/^, , so he knows what is expected of him upon re-joinirg the 
c];^:^s. 1 usually stay in the class for most or all the remnininr^ day, 
it .:Tives me b chance to do further work ^"ith Scott and h^j':^ p'^^^rvs. 

-Home tutoring has been going on since the end- of October '76. The • 
C'.'^'^^'ions are held once a week for- an hour, and.., include ScotL, Pat, and Mrs, 

'.Mr. took part in these sessions too, until he v/ent on 

a da;/ shift at work, in J;^nuary. The materials broueiht tt the sensionj^ 
v;pre left ft)r a we^^k, and the parents usually I^^lrs . * , used th^ 

either d".iLy or on alternate days for 30-^5 *ininu tes . IJuo oo^ar ovorwheim- 
ing .nurnb'-r of duties at the- end of the term (looking l/o- sch^oLs for next 
^ year, taking: Scott to be tested, etc.), Mrs. /had increasing diff- 

-icult./ in following, through with the home tutoring, afid it was terminated 
in February . , 

ASSESSi'AEWT OF PRESENT FUN,CT ION ING 

Description of Child i ' ■ - 

Scott is a sli^^ht, brown-eyed child with blond hair who , /al thdtigh 

older th^in his classmates, is of similar physical' build . He is active and 

observaflt. Scott is easily distracte^J form individual activities if there 
'■♦'is any visual .and/or auditory stimuiatidn going on around hdm, ne is quite 
* verbal, and likes to- ask questions about anything tha-t interests him. I , 

Barnes and singing are two of Scott's favorite activities, and he has been 
■ b'hov/in.K^^ great'-deal of enthusiasm in his gross motor achievements., -"such 

as somersau-lting . He is a mild-mannered child, rarely aggressive, an^ easy 

to p:3t al/onr*wrth. 

Speech, Language, and Communication : 

' a, v'erb'^l Fecentive; ; " . • 

i Scott has made^^strong pr(^gress in his verbal receptive skills. His 
attention span ha^' increa^'ed noticeably and with this there-, ftas been an 
opportunity to advance both his listening and understanding abilities. A 
favorite acti\rity of Scott's is -music. He is quick to learn new songs and 
verses, responding -to patterns and' tempos within the music accurately. 
Scot! ^j;ave one song, "Hush Little Baby," his own words because they sound- 
ed more aopropriate to him than the way I first sang it ("Hush little' baby 
don't you cry...'" vs. the original -'Hush little baby, don't' say a word...") 
One activity that we repeated for 3-^ weeks involved me giving verbal 

■■. ■ . ■ ^ 272 . • ■ / 
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;1up:3 to Scott while he searched the room for 4 small paper letters j had 
;aped onto the walls. Each session focused on a different letter of his 
lame, with the end results being taken home for display on his bedroom 
Loor. Scott had to find the letters, "S" for example, and glue them onto 
. lar^e paper S" which I had prep?3red earl ier . . Hints as to how many ',iore 
.et ers he needed to find, or what color letter ho should try t.<; spot rext 
;en'>-,strateri th--t Scott understood and enjoyed t/iis hide-ar d-seek mpthod-- 
:e responded --accurntely to :-iy verbal signals. 

Scott can respond well to simple 2-Dart commands, but h^s di •^icult^' 
•e^ctint: anoropriatclv to more sophisticated ones. His kr.owle':ge of comi'on 
'b,.ects and tneir labels is limited, which affects his ability to respo-a 
;o complicated orders. He is able to sit thr^.ugh longer periods o- ti-e" 
rd car. Ij.st^n to a story in group time with a ";ini:;,urn of iis tr^ctability 
iften Mrt starts the' day by drawing Scott's tutorinfr card ^rop the 'p.e-'-tir' 
'OX,__^-=nd prvoUncmp that he has a card for " someone'who ' s f;p-ie Degir-s witn 
■ he letter 'S'.-'This is Scott's cue vo receive his card. ,-.rd He ever 
• i 3 3 e 5 i t . 

I . Verbal i:,xpress ive : 

Scott's speech is somewhat difficult to understand He uses i.-co-TirolPte 
;entences and talks rapidly. When speaking to o^ther children, he o^ten' 
eeds an adult to helv translate. Like his sister Stacey, who i3 an influ- 
ntial role model f/or him, Scott tends to refe!r to himself as "nie" rather 
han "I" when spea_kinK--".e open this.", "We make Stacey soraethi np; . " , "Me ^ 
ake it home." Through word games and songs Scott is encouraged to correct 

his ( Do you know the .,wiuf£in Man? . .Yes , -I- know -the-^^f f in- .war . ) ,^ames 

''-""^ ("I see a blue.^'S'. Can you give :ne the blue 
b ^ ) while involving him m the repetition of proper phrases are fun 
asy tasks that we often begin tutoring sessions with. ' 

Scott enjoys music and is an eager participant in singir.r. His favor 'te 
.ongs„include "Aiken Drum," "The Kuffin Man, " "Jinsie Bells," "Hush Little 
■aby." and "The Hokey-Pokey ■ I often bring the guitar to our sessions, ard 
t was during one of them that Scott made-up his own' verse to "Hush .i^ittle 
aby ." 

A spontaneous dramatic play session during tutbrinr one day xed to a 
ai^^essful series of verbal, imaginative play-act-ing experiences which 
ilaced ScotJ m the varied^ roles of fjirefdgl^ei-^Tritchdigger , and lady-in- 
.istress. U^mg the one-way mirror iri the testing room, we acted out scenes 
'hile watching our reflections in the glass. Scotl? was immediately respon- 
:i-ve to thi? activity and used a .great deal of coherent, spontaneous lane- 
;a:ge to express .himself . b 

Scott, is inclined to repeat certain activities if he is familiar 'l-^h ' 
hemi often this is accompanied by excited, repetitive questions or phrases 
Ike "Why?" Whenever I brought the guitar to ■ tutoring Scott knew that it 
'as saved for our last activity, but 'during the preceeding tasks he would 
o.'isistantly .;sk if '-I actually had the guitar in the casei or if it was ' 
ime to play i|t yrt. Firm, easy to understand guidelines need to be estab- " 
ished :r such casr-s, so that his questions are answered but not allowed 
o domin- te tqe entire 'session.. 

Scott car. carry orKa simple conversation, but caiiriot ar^swer questions' 
nvolvmg memory ("What did you do this weekend, Scott?"), 

Towards the latter half o=f the semester Scott began verbalizing feel-' 
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in.-vs more. -Ve toolf several walks to the. ball field across the -way. As we 
went there often were tractors and trucks working nearby. Scott was fasci- 
nated but frightened by the large, noisy vehicles. He would start to ven-' 
t ;re near them, only to run behind me with a firm "I scared" when they </• 
came, closer. Scott asked many questions about them and enjoyed watching 
tnem from safe distances. Our dramatic play sessions in the tutorin room 
were, in p-rt, a result of these outside experiences. Th(-\y helned .:;cott 
to act out, verbMlize, and become familiar with Buoh feci ines as fear and 
excitement. 

c. i^on Verbal J 

This semester it hPs been a sub-goal pf mine to help Scott verbalize 
his feelings and desires, he does not act out when frustrated. Often the ' 
only way one can tell he has been hurt or bullied is by actually viewin/r 
the incident itseir--he will rot seek adult intervention or strike back" 
at the -aggressor . He shys away from negative encounters with his peers 
and if, for example, pnother child throws sand in his lace Scott will re- 
act pHssively, Rlmost as though he is not' aware of the act at alj.' At ■ 
, \>ther times Scott subtly asserts himself. This is most noticeable in fam- 
iliar si.tu-tions, such as group time, when Scott is sharing my lap with 
another cnild. He will quietly but firmly edge the other child off my 
lap by- pushing himself further into the middle. Encouraging him to Vv..-- 
balize hLo desire, and settling on a solution (each child sitting on a 
separate leg) are good models for Scott. 

If he is disinterested or unable to deal with a situation Scott will 
"blank out" with a vacant stare and, again, n6eds an attentive adult to 
help him focus back on che activity. Physical interaction with Scott— hold- 
ing his face between ny-hands or bodily pointing him in the appropriate- 
direction— are helpful means of refocusing his attention, 

_ Scott will also grab for food or drink at the snack table instead 'of' 
asking to. have it passed to him. Adult modeling is also beneficial' here . 

Coordination i 

a. Gross- motor: , 

A'major goal has been to involve Scott in gross motor RCtivitiec;. He 
exhibits poor motor planning when running, kicking, and tumblinr.Tp / 
strengthen these skills Scott is learning to somersault, balance orTa loV 
-beam, manipulate a ball with his hands and feet, and run with, his hands ' 
held by his side, not flailing in the air. . ' j 

{^^^^^^San somersaulting activities in class, and I continued with 
them m tutoring' sessions . Scott first Teamed to lie across a low board 
supported by 2 blocks. Gradually he tucked his her^d under and brought his- 
.ee.t over, his ^head to complete a rpugh somersault. As he became more adept 
at tnis. ocott was encouraged to attempt. a similar tumbling motion without 
the support of- a board. He. has been steadily improving on this. Scott also 
learned- to balance on^the board, first by kneeling and pulling himself u-p' ' 
into a standing position, Jhen bypassing the need to kneel and stepping • 
up onto the board m one continuous motion. He can walk.- the length of the 
board and jump off, but hfe- refuses to reverse directions. As he walks I 
instruct him to "put one foot in front of the other," Which helps Scott' to 
focus on. his movements. He likfes tp have me count to 10 when he reaches 
the end, before, jumpin/; off into the "water.'' 

With the warmer weather , .Scott and I moved outside to' play catch 
kickball, and chase. Holding hands and facing eafch other, we -would spin- 
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?irouncl quickly as I drew at.tention to the movemer' t of his fe-t. :ie r:eeas 
to :n^de nv/^re' of whRt all parts of his 'body are doinp: ^t p p.iver. time, 
so th-t h1::c coordination is smooth and . continuous . ne,er;joys f^ist-p'^cpd 
f^,ames of cntch and kickball., especially when he is bein/- ch-sed with the 
'b?ill. After such activities' Scott is usually very excited, -'^r.d needs 'nn 
-amol'e tr'^nsition ti^ie to caln him back down, 

:;cott does not show any marked foot preference yet. When climbin^^ 
stpirs he leads with- h:.s left foot, while going down st^^^irs he lavors his 
riii;ht. he enjoys clifnbir:^^ the structures inside and outside of cl^-ss, ^\rid 
recently mastered the rope cl^i^bing ladder attached to the outside slile. 

b. Fine motori 

Scott's fine motor coordinatioti needs improvement. He is adept at 
such tasks as placing pegs into peg-boards, manipulating puzzles, string- 
ing beads /and playing games like lotto. He c'Sn' handle a stapler, scissors, 
and'-t'-ipe, but awkwardly • Scott has not shown hand preference, yet , so his. 
drawin^^; and writing skills are wer::k. He has c.^ficulty tracing both free- 
har;d and inset figures. He can write only a few. letters of his name (0,T, 
C), but is able to identify all of them, Scott can hammer and saw, but - 
needs adult supervision as he sometimes uses materials inR i^propr lately . 
He may a^.tempt to ha mer into the carpentry cable or saw wood '.hat is not 
secure in .the vise. Scott is able to join into songs v/ith hand movements, 
provi(^ing he knows, the words. We often spend time- ir tutoring practicing 
"Where is Thumbkin," "This Is The Way We Wash Our Face,", and several oth- 
ers,. usin-T the.one-wp.y mirror to reflect our movements. 

c. I'erceDt'i-^ 1 motor: 

Throur^h' various gr'oss and fine motor activities Scott's eye-hand ^r;d 
eyeOfoot coordination is reinforced.- ills balancing, walkinf^ on the boprd, 
an-i bpll. olayinp: abiLitites serve to strengthen thf^se areas. Telling him 
to "out one foot in front of the other" when he is walking *on the bo^rd is 
a helpful verbal cue for Scott to focus on his movement. Tossing a lar^e 
rubber ball back and forth", with increasing distance between us, brings 

■ attention to Scott's eye-hand coordination. He is able to do this when 

■ the distance is short and action fast-paced. Scott has been getting lots 
of oraise from the adults around, him for his motor achievements .. His pririe 
in these ac-'omplishments is reflected in his mounting desire to continue 
practicii.f^ thetje activities. 

At cleanup time^ Scott is an active participant, able to .m?^tch and 
sort m'ite:ials such as blocks, and replace them ^in the praper spaces, iie- 
•auise' of nis. Undetermined ha;idedness, Scott has difficulty With so.TiO fine 
m ;tor ber-ceptual tasks like tracing. He enjoys draw.Vrip;. 'a.:d coloring, --nd 
in hor^^.e tutorin;-^: these skills are reinforced too. ^ 



Cognitive bevelooment and Skills t 

Scott* s hyperactivity and tendency-to be easily districted have made 
.it r^ec^ess'^ry to spend a great deal of. time helping him to focus on his . 
inte^^act inn's with oeople and materials. One method used to helD- increase 
his- at. tention span involves a '^-minute sand glass , set ud at the '^ctivity 
he i-s' D-rti.cip'^ting in and stressing the minimum amount of tim.e i;he' h^^-s to ^ 
remp-in in th .t certain ^-^ren (5 minutes)'. This reduces exce:is ive ''movement 
between ar.eas while at the same ti-^e forcing Scott to focus on p-'rticul^r 
task. Within seyer-L weeks Scott -adapted. to th Is , r d coul ♦ remain In an 
-re.? with'vjt needint.^ the timer. The ?^ver?^ge time he ca: stRV focuse v-r'.es 
between 5-1-5 minutes. ". 
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With this increase in attention span it was easier to work with 
Scott in other cognitive areas. He knows and can label, a square, circle, 
amd triangle. He is especially competant at lotto games which call for 
matching geometric shapes. Scott is also familiar with all the basic col- 
ors and the letters in his name. He does not know the alphabet well enough 
to identify or label all the letters, but he can sing the alphabet song 
v/ith the class and name many of the letters in the proces:^. In our tutor- 
ing!; sessions, the hide-and-seek game with letters in his name was good for 
reinforcing^ letters arid colors, as well as pre-courvtir.g skills; there were 
always four letters to find and the amount left on the wall ^^fter each 
"discovery" to figure out. 

Scott has good visual discrimination. \\e can sort and classify objects 
well, r.pplying 'his sense of humor to the task when he tries to fool me with 
nis-CR t^.f^orized exanples of, for instance, pictures of food a d pictures 
of toys . . 

Puzzles with faces of people on them are fun tasks to do for reinforc- 
ing; knowledge of body parts. These puzzles -^re made of rectangular card- 
board strips, with each strip having a different part of the face on it, 
Th-^re are four such puzzles in all> a woman, man, baby, and full 'View of 
a youru'-; boy on roller skates. Scott can identify all the facial parts, al- 
thou^^h he does not always place them in proper sequence.' Showing him the 
order that these parts x:ome on our own faces helps to further emphasize 
this.. :-5cott enjoys mixing the par ts together , so that the "rrandmother" 
v/ould hr^ve the baby's chin, etc. We also traced the part:: of Scott's body, 
cut out the four main parts (arms, legs, torso and head), and mounted them 
on the tutoring room wall. 

Over the semester 1 have also been concerned with how Scott uses ma- 
terials. As I mentioned earlier, he can handle a stapler and roll of tape 
apT)rdpria tely , but he does not always focuB on the material he is tryin^*:; 
to staple or tape , instead he becomes preoccupied with the function of the 
tool. This can lead to him stapling paper that is not propiBrly positioned 
under the stapler, or taping materials without making sure the two sec- 
tions- to be joined are both held by the tape. He will, repeatedly attempt 
to work at the task in this way until an adult helps him to stop, examine 
tKe situation, and discusses alternative suggestions with him. 

The uses and labels of common objects have beert . stressed for Scott 
jtoo, so that he can improve his^verbal skills as well as learn the proper 
/use of m-terials. Prepositions like under, over,|in, out,/Dehind, ^.nd on 
top' of are a pn^oor i ately resnonded to by Scoti; if cues (pointing, designa^ 
t i with one's eyes, an.d giving verbal hints) sfre given ?,s ''.'ell. He can 
distir.fUJish between most and least when given 2 piles to choose from, and 
will successfully order sizes from biggest to smallest. 



General Behayjor t 

a. Solution to everyday problems i 

When faced with a frustrating or challenging problem Scott usually 
attempts to deal with.it by repeating familiar measures, even if these 
actions are unproductive. He needs. an adult's supervision when such an 
occasion arises, so that alternatives can be discussed. Scott rarely 
turns to his peers for help, but he does take^an interest in their act- 
ions and is willing to partake of similar activites once he has observ- 
ed them. The increased attention given Scott by the different adults in- 
side and outside of class. has heightened his enthusiasm and success in 
various skills. A reduction of distracting materials and choices at a 
given area have also served to jDlace Soott in an environment that is 
easy for him to deal, with. As a result, he is more capable of handling 
small challenges and decisions. He can ' apply past experiences and ob-ieV- 
vations to other tasks. An example of this is Scott's manipulation of 
materials when he decided to make a locket like the one I often wear to 
school. Initially I helped him to trace, cut and fold' the paper he chose 
to use. I then asked him, how he wanted to keep it shut, and after examin- 
ing my necklace, he decided upon a small piece of tape, which he folded 
so that -It could be easily peeled back to open the locket. Finally. Scott 
colored a picture inside, and we wrote his. name on the outside as well" 
so that the locket was as realistic as possible. ' 

b. Self-help I 

Scott is a neat child, who's self-help skills are good. He avoids 
getting very messy, but does not shun activities that involve a moderate 
amount of messmess. Scott can wash up when he needs to, and can toilet 
himself when remMed by an adult to use the facilities. He rarely wets 
his pants m school now. He can raAbve -Md put on his own coat, and eniovs 
zipping the zipper if an adult has started it for him. Scott can button 
well too. 

c. Personal-social Developmenti 

u . Ji^- the beginning of the year Scott had 'a' difficult time separating 
but this situation is now under control. He still brin^rs- an ob ipct from 
home each day. which is usually a Snoopy doll cfr toy. Whatever the obiebt. 
Scott knows that it must remain in his cubby until the end of class. He 
IS agreeable to this, and there have been . no' problems with separation 
this semester. . 

• n ^^2.*^ J<now3.the names of most of his classmates, .-nd has been increps 
ingly able Ito spend time with a few of them at an activity, such as the 
water table, for over, 7 minutes at a time. He tends to exhibit mostly 
parallel and solitary play, so effort is made to draw other children^ into' 
activities, like cooking, where cooperative play is emphasized, ^nothe^ 
fur. thing to do IS lott6, whcih helps Scott, and „other children, to prac- 
tice taking turns while working tow&rds a common goal. 

Our tutoring sessions were always. centered around just the two of us 
but upon return to class we occasicially invited one other child into the' 
class office for a song on the guitar pr .to experiment with a tape recop^i- 
er; Scott exhibited mild signs of possessiveness' when other children (\/- 
manded too. much of my attention, so I made sure that the 'two of us did 
have our designated time alone each day«." 

_ Scott also needs help in self-control areas. He will impulsively 
scribble in a book or write and glue on a table. :vluch of this can be cor- 
rected by simply bringing his attent.ion to these activities and suggesting 
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aptiropri-X'? ways to use, and not use materia l.s. At KrouD time ;;cott is 
also prone to speak out while another is talking, or to want to flip the 
pages in •■. book randomly as others are listening to a story. Kemnining 
'close to him and emphasizing what he needs to do ("You need to listen 
now, Scott. We will look at the other /pictures after the stor-y is over.") 
if helpful in keeping his attention properly focused. 

ocott plays well in the classroom and is beginning; to s ingle out sev- 
eral children as favorites. He seeks Stacey's cpmpr.ny when the two clpsse 
-re out together on the play yard. Scott is usually a follower when it 
comes to .joining and initiating activities. His speech is sonewhat diffi- 
cult for ether children to understand, so it is helpful to h-ve an pdult 
nearby ready to assist and encourage his verbal interaction. 

Tutorial Experiences > 

a . Setting : ' " 

Tutoring sessions in school are held at the start of the day and in 
the same office. Variations on this occur only when the weather is nice 
enough to spend the^^ time outdoors. Predictability and routined are vital. 
They. allow Scott to feel as comfortable and in control of the situation 
as possible. Each session lasts about 20-45 minutes, and Scott has the 
oDtion of terminating it when we have finished with our three tasks. 

Home ..tutoring took place at the kitchen table in the home. 
.It ir.volved Scott , his mother^ snd Pat. (See Tutoring Arrangements for more 
details ) 

b. Goals, :v'ethods, and Materials Usedi 

School goals for Scott this semester include fine and ^ross motor 
development, body awareness, increasing his attention span and ability to 
focus, use of proper pronouns and prepositions f strengthening of peer in- 
teraction, Pnd taking turns. Within thses broad catagories are smaller 
sub-goals which were emphasized in Individual, sessions. Examples of these 
sub-goals -include tracing shapes, the proper execution of;a somersault, 
identifying the paries of the body, being able to remain in one area for a 
specific amourit of time, playing word games and songs, and working in 
small groups doing sharing activities such as cooking and lotto. 

Methods and materials used in scho61 center^ around the principle - 
that Scott needs a rbutinizedp well-establi3hed'*'order to his day. From 
the start, when he receivefi his ^tutoring card and picks up the tutoring 
bag, Scott knows what is expected. A single task is introduced at p. time 
to avoid confusion. This has already been set up for him before he enters 
the tutorin^^ room, and he begins with it right away. Scott is always in 
motion, so the activities chosen are ones which allow for freedom of move- 
ment. He enjoys manipulating materials, so for each task there is some- 
thing that must be ^lued , stapled , or put together- is some way. Raw mat- 
erials like paper, glue, crayons and markers are always in the bag. I also 
include a game or puzzle' of some sort. Each session ends with either 
dramatic play or the guitar. Eye-contact or gentle physical contact will 
bring Scotf s attention back to the task .at hand' if he. becomes..distracted . 
Caution must be taken to remove any extraneous attradtions, such as the 
testing room supply cabinet (I torn ifar.ound to tace the wall and block 
the door Irom.openinf-^} or else^^Scott- may find it more appealing than, his 
tutorinp; activity, nlodeling' appropriate verbal and physical actions Tor ' 
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him also help Scott to express himself in a meanine;ful way. 

Goals and methods used at home for Scott fall into three catap;oriesi 
improved fine motor coordination, ability to recofrnize some letters, -^nd 
improved, language skills. ' 

To improve Scott "s fine motor ability, manipulntive materials such 
as peg-bo^rd and per!;s, Constructo-straws , shape and object tracing, qnd 
stringing beads were used. 

-For learning letter recogni t-ion , v^e began with shape matchin^^ ' nd 
naming, then progressed to sorting, matching, and naming the letters of 
Scott ^s name. We used sandpaper cut-outs of letters, matching plastic 
letters to outlines, sortijig letters into boxe^, touching p letter and 
finding it's match, tracing a stencil of Scott s name, sequencing plastic 
letters in Scott's name, and printing letter shapes with paint and play- 
doughs V ' . • - 

Under language skills, we began with naming objects, usin^ games like 
lotto. We then moved on to learning verbs of actior: , again using lotto, 
and a set of photographs, "Faces of Childi-en." We also began work on pre- 
positions — on, in, beside, behind^ in front of, and under — using games 
which required Scott io place or locate objects according to verbal in- 
structions. Finally, in coordination with Scott's school tutor (Debbie ) , 
we began ■ encouraging and reinforcing the use of "I" as subject instead 
of "me Hjs r^idther also exposed Scott to langu^.ge experiences such as taking 
him on walks, or weekend trips,, and talking about them. She also reads to 
him frequently. 

c. Learning; Style J 

^Scott functions best in. an uncluttered , simplified setting. He will 
repeat a task over and over (see use of materials under Cognitive Devel- 
opment) unless guided differently. He also, because of his hyperactivity, 
mpy move from activity to activity in a haphazard fashion, and needs to 
be limited in some way, with the sand glass timer for example » He seems 
to be happiest when in a one-to-one relationship with an adult, and does 
not hesitate to ask for help. This semester he h'as become more proficient 
in several areas Jgross motor and group participation for inst^^rce, and 
he tends to show greater enthusiasm in repenting ttiese skills. 

/ At home, Scott learns best with activities whick nre short, visually 
interesting, fairly self-explanatory, and iiwolvin.p; him physically. When 
t.utoring occurs at home Scott is not usually visibly distractible , althou/ 
he may be auditorily distracted by outside noises. He is .p;enerally inter- 
ested in the material and enjoys tutoring. He is able to sit at the table 
for about 30 minutes. , 

d. Evaluation of Progress Towards Goals i" 

Scott has made visible achievements in grosis motor ,. cognitive , and 
social skills. This is largely due to efforts made to improve his overall 
attention span and focusing ability. With these accomplishments it was 
-easier and mor6 rewarding to work on the basic skills mentioned above. 
This semester selems to have been very short and broken up with many vaca- 
tions, so some valuable time was lost along the way. Yet Scott seems to 
have emerged from this term very happy, more competent child, which is 
the most important outcome of our time together. All of these skill areas 



li' r.il contii/i^.'ci r'C iriforcemeiit , especially nis Laru:,Urir,e skiLLs. ;;avir!r' in- 
put I'roin the home and class tutors, as well as tho Eliot-t er:7-.;or, r\:\iT 
ar. • hi:-. narer;ts, h-'iS enp.llocl Scott to receive consister.t a t: r : ■ •^■ d 
rr: 'lis'..' iov hi:3 eiTorts, ihis in itself is a na,;or reasrn !'o'' r : 0;;T*e::.s 

•eripctecl in :3cott's behavior, 

i r: hoiai: tutu!'ir>:' .^cott showed a preference for firio ::iotoi '^,c tiv i ties , 
and could sit filiinr a peg-board with pegs three or four ti-neti i:> succes- 
sion without bein^ bored, lie can now trace a recognizable sh-pe fr-om ar; 
inset, obviously attempting to follow the contours, where before this was 
larc-7-ly uncontrolled • •• : iini^lanned .Tiotion, Scott -''H''; luiw '^>'>•h i r^ort all 
the Letters in iii.i name, as well ar3 some others ( A,3,E,D ), He pi- ce 

ihe Letters in his ;.ame in tiie proper sequence. He can- reco^nii^'-e hi:- )..-i."ie 
as we ■ 1 as some others (Barbara^ Al , Staaey, Steven, Mags , -^nd Art), ^'e 
can usu'^ lly--75;'^ of the t Line --oxijrrec tly name S,C,0,T, and A. 

/)Cott can correctly identify a 1 vrge number of com-ior^. ol .ie.:* s . He 
^'ar; i ier.tify famili'-r 'ictions, such as jumping, runnin,^, eaiii.i^, ai:d cook-- 
i a^: . can follow n ^e do si t i oned cof::m'inds correctly SOfj of tiV' ti/ne. Scott 
also knows to rer.lace "me" with " wnen challenged, but ;it:i':i r-^reiy 
i.naK" "I'* :;pOKtaT.eo.i::.;lY , 

e. ruturo Concre t ■ iOals: 

bcott's school progress adequately reliects a need Vor continued 
r-M.f. lurcer-iev.t ar. : supnoat in all. areas raentioned ebove. He is becoming 
more, confident socially, ar»d with the thought in mind that he will be 
switchin-^ schools^ after the sum.mer, I recommend that his lar;,•;ua.^^e ^-id 
social skills remain a priority, Scott needs a good deal oi line !:^otor 
practice, especially in tracing and similar pre-writin.g exex'cise^s, A 
follow through on dramati.c play and singing will further reinforce the 
.■rogres.'3 Scott has made in his verbal expressive abilities* Emphasis 
on verbalising his feelings is needed too, as that ^rea was not fully 
developed this se.mester. Outside play this summer will be perfect for 
continued, rross .motor activities, which Scott seems to enjoy a^*.d rely 
on for re,leasip.r en'^r.cry. 

Goal:; that have emerged from home tutoring and should, b'^ s-tressed 
in tne future inclnue letter recognition and motoi* olanriiag. Terhaps 
Jcott could learn one ot^ two favorite words and the letters in' them. 
jPollowinr. an obstacle course would help develop gross motor aiming. 
He sl'iould use .ar,;u';^e experiences ..--uch as talkir^*' into a t-pe recorder, 
yor dicta tin..' stories/ to share experi er.ces and rel'He them ■^■OT'ba I ly • 

Su -.mary and Keoo'-imendations i 

This has i eai\ a very good, semester for Scott, as^ he has had a great 
ie^ L of at te*i I ion , praise and re inf orcemeat. from concerned idults around 
him. ocott functions v/ell in a mainstreamed class if care is taken to 
provioe him with a suitable environment. By suitable 'I mean, a setting 
th^t is minimally distracting^ "both visually and auditora^ly* Iri'the tu- 
toring room for example, I draw the shades over the mirror until we are 
going to use it. Only one 'task is visible at. a time, and the door is snut 
to keep CJt unnecessary nois«» Scott looks forward to ea,ch tutoring ses- 
sion, his. enthusiasjn is vital if he is to enjoy and benefit "from these 
learning experiences, ' ■ , 
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Home tutorin^^ i.s a valu-^ble and enjoyRbie experience for Scor.t, 
fnr.ily dyramic3 allow for it, [/rs . should continue to work w: t.h. 

Sco^t,. usir.i?, her own r.ood underst-ndirp; of Scott's strencUhs ar.d dt^ficits, 
Rid her owi^. (u'ood idens for -activities, r/^^i woli as ty\e skills she h 
le'-rned this year, " 

In coMclusio,:'. , Scott needs to contirue on a nulti-iristruct ive pr^^- 
;;ram \A'--^:\ it' possible. His verl) 1, niwtor, cOf^jutive ^'nd social skills -'re 
ii^toroviri^ ^^.radu^lly, but must' be consistently reir'forced in th'. future to 
assur steady ie ve lODiiier.t . 
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' APPENDIX 3. PARENT OUESTiaNflAI RES 




1 1 



} 1 \^ 



I U 1- T ^ i; N ! \' r R S ! T > 



f lu't lV'.\:M»n Children s School 



Aori 1 



Hear Pcir'ent. 

As part of our finol phase of eval uation for ou4^ '.i<5irn.trea<uino 
prooram this year, w are request Inn that every parent fill out the 
enclosed auestionna 1 re . The purpose of this fora is to oain a better 
understandino of parental tittttudes concei^ninn the nxilnstream process. 
;)artic'jlarly .is it has been experienced at El lot-^^^arson this past vear 
Your participation and cooperation 1s necessary so that we have an 
accurate representation of the effects of this proorani. J'^Ujasc rorurn 
the ouestionnai re to the school office by May 1. Thank you for your 
help and your cooperation.. 



Sinci^rely. 




Samuel J. f^elsels . Id.O. 
Director !^ 



Mcdtord, Massachusetts oiik 
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ELIOT-PEARSON CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 
Tufts University 
105 Col lege Avenue 
Medford, Mass, 02155 
628-5000 X 294 



Parent Ouestlonnaire on Malnstreamlng 



1 . Today's Date 



2. CMld's Name* 



3. Name of person filling out this questionnaire* 



4. How old Is your child? 



5, How many years has your child attended this school? 



6. Approximately how many tires have you Qbserved your ch11d*s class 
this year? 



7, How many times have you been a parent-helper In your child^s class- 
room this year? \ 



8, Has your child participated in any other program this past year? 
Please list (examples^ physical therapy^ gymnastics* pity group) 



/ 



(There Is room on the final paoe for additional comments) 



* We are asking you to Indicate your child's nare and your name In 
order for us to know who has or has not completed a questionnaire 
After you have turned in the questlonrfil re* relevant Information 
win be coded and this Idehtlfylng cover sheet will be discarded. 
Your right to confidentiality and anonymity will be respected. 
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PARENT nUESTIONNAIRE 
ON ^VMNSTREAMING 

Instructipns ; For ench statement, circle one of the five rRSpon^os. 
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Attitudes About Mainstreamlng 

1. I think that it is a good idea to 
integrate or mainstream children 
with special needs into regylar 
pre-school classes. 

2. I feel more positive about main- 

, streaming as a result of my child's 
experience in the program this year, 

3. I was unfamiliar with the concept 
of mainstreaming before I applied 
to this school* 

4. Even now I do not feel that I know 
very much about mainstreaming. 



I think there Is no reason for 
schools to be Involved 1n main- 
streaming except to comply 
with the law. 

I think that mainstreamlng 
places too many demands on 

teachers. 

I feel that even children with 
severe mental i . physical * and/or 
efTOtional handicaps should have 
an opportunity to participate 
in regular school programs* 



strongly 
Agree 


Oi 

.. - - 


L. 

o m 

L, C OJ 

MM'E 


; t 

yi 


Strongly 
■Disagree 
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SD 
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. SA 
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SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 
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8, I think that mainstreamlng does 
not alter the quality of education 
available in a classroom. 

9, If I had It to do over. I would 
choose a malnstreaTOd program for 
my child, 

10. I think that malnstreaming pro- 
motes an understanding of what 
It is like to have a handicap 
In children who do not have 

V handicaps* 

11. I befleve that children will grow 
up with an increased appreciation 
of differences arrong people as a 
result of this kind of school 

experience. 

■ / 

IK Attitudes About The Effects of 
Mainstreanilng On One's Own Child 

12, fly child's mental p physical > and 
emotional development has increased 
even more than I expected as a resul 
of being in the program this year. 

13. I feel that the teachers have 
adapted the program to meet my 
child's needs, 

14, I believe that my child's 
Interest In finding out' about 
the world and exploring new 
things has Increased this year. 

15, I think that my child's overall 
TOntal abilities (for example 
problem- solving skills. kno\^- 
ledge of cause and effect* ability 
to express oneself in languane) 

\ have increased this year* 



CO <C 


, Agree 


j 

1 Q a 
' !L 6 a 
, m t 

^ 03 Q 
4^ m rz 


Disaoree 

1: 


Strongly 
Disagree 
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I am concerned that my child 1s 
not getting all the sknis that 
he/she needs to succeed in school 
once ho/she leaves here. 

I feel that my child's teacher 
is not distributing his/her 
time fairly among allof the 
children as a result of the main- 
streamed program. 

I feel that my child *s capacity for 
sel f- understanding has increased 
this year. \ 

I believe that my child has 
become more self-directed 
this year. 

I feel that my child thinks of 
himself /herself as being very 
different from the other children 
in the class.* 

I feel that my child has not 
profited from sharing a class- 
room with children who are 
different from him/her. 

I think that my child has learned 
more about himself/herself as a 
result of contact with children 
who are different from him/her, 

I feel that my. child's exper- 
ience at school has been gener* 
ally a happy one. 

I think that there are enough 
materials and activities in the 
classroom to chanenge every child, 

I believe that my child is re- 
ceiving enough individual 
attention at school . 



i ! 

b QJ 
*^ 

} tn sC 




O CJ 
CJ ^ 
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26. I feel that my child has re- 
ceived as good an experlfence 
this year in a malnstf^eamtd pro- 
gram as he/she would have necelved 
In a non-ma1nstreamed program, 

27. I feel that my child has received 
a better experience this year In 
a mainstreared pro^rm than he/ 
she would have received in a non- 
mains trearned prooram, 

III. Attitudes About Oniself As A 

Result of The Mainstfaamed Prdorartl 



28; 
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30, 



31 



33, 



Having my child in this school has 
helped me becotria more comfortable 
with children who are very differ- 
ent from my own child, . 

Having my child in the school 
this year has helped me get a 
better Idea of his/her strengths 
and weaknesses. 

I have a reasonably good idea of 
what my child's capabilities will 
be 10 years from now. 

Having my child in this school 
has given me increased confidence 
about his/her future. 

Having my child in schopl this 
year has helped m learn how to 
handle him/her when he/she ^ets 
angry, stubborn, wild, mad. s^d* 
etc, 

I do not think of my child as being 
very different overall from the 
other children in the class. 



c 

£ t 

©J 




y £ OJ 

4J ni m 

^ c 


' Disagree 


Strongly 
O'isagree 
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34. In general^ I feel that the 
slfnllaHtlts outweigh the 

^ differences among all the chndren 
in my child's classroom, 

35. ThG experience my child has had 

in school this year has not made me 
feel better about myself as a parent 

, / 

36. I feel that there is someone at 
school to whom I can turn v/hen I am . 
confused or when I have questions 
about my child. 



C Of 

in ^ 



Please use this space (and reverse side if needed) for any additional 
comments you wish to make: ^ 
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Tha Quustion!; in the next section are included to help us better undor&tand 
how our mainstream pronram has serviced both narents and children* 

1, Did you talk to your child about the special needs children in his/hor 
classroom this year? 

Yes NO 

2. If there was a discussion, when was the first time you remember talkinn 
to your child? 

Before school started _ , 

Early Fall " 

Mid Year ;_ __ Z i 

Recently __V^ 



3* As th^ year has progressed, has your ehild commented on the special 
needs children In the class? 

Once/week Once/month Once/semester Never 

Rive Examples: 



4. If s/he had questions, were you able to answer them? 

Yes No ^ 

5. Did you have your own questions about itialnstriamlng? 

Yes Nd 
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1)1(1 you not your quGstinnn dnswered? 

Ves No 
nive rxarnplGS of nuostions: 



If so. whcit was your sourco of Information to answer thusc qucstio 
Clflssroom teacher____ Speclfll group n«et1nns 

Special needs teacher ____ 
Administrator 
Other parents ._ 
Class meetinas 



Booklet received In 
in mi] in Sept. 

No source 

Other (please list) 



iJhat was partlculnrly helpful to you this year In understanf'lnn 
rTkiinstreamlng? 

/ 



What would you like to be done differently?^ 



/ 



T IJ f' 1 S f1 N I V (: K S 1 T V 



April 8, 1970 



^®^r ' 

Since your child left Ellct-Pearson we have been contlnuina 
our program of Integrating, or TOtnstreaming, special needs children 
into all of our classrooms. This year the Federal grant that enabled 
us to begin the n^lnstrtsmlng program cofres to an end- Fortunately » 
Tufts has conmltted Itself to adding two new staff positions, so we 
w1''l be able to continue to Minstraam. 

At this point I am In the pfocess of compiling a final report , 
for th€ U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handlcappped and for Tufts 
University, I need your help to conplete the report by filling out 
ths enclosed questionnaire. The questionnaire Is designed to find 
out what kinds of educational experiences your child has had since 
leaving Eliot-Pearson and how your child has generally been developing 
since then. It also asks you to cement on your Inrvressions of the 
Eliot-Pearson experience in general. The Information you share will 
be Important In helping us to evaluate our program and to make necessary 
changes for the future. 

Thank you for your help and cooperation. Please call me If there 
are any questions. I would like you to try to return the Questionnaire 
by May 1, ^ 

Sincerel y * 



Sanwel J, Helsels, Ed,D, 
Director 



SJM/srl 
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Mfdford, Massachusetti 02155 
fii7 '628-5000 



^ufts University 
!V-lford. Mds^, 021 SB 



Chi ! r ^ N-v - . _ ..... . ........... ''^-^ 

N-i!-^: of ifH!iv1iual filllrKi Out this fnm 

1976-77 ^ ; 1977 

School Ham* ^ _ ..I. 

^own . .. i . 

PubHc/Pr1V;atG i . . . ... . /| 

firs de/CjjS ^ I I , 

Teacher Name j _ J. 



2. Type of proQrom child participated In: (please cti^ck) 



1976-77 



Private or Public School 



Regular class; no spGClal services 



Reaular cla^s with channels 
within regular classroom 

Regular class with special 
snrvice^ outside classroom 
TOro than 1^ hours por day 

■RcnuLif class with special services 
outside of class for ^ day each day 

SnT)ir.ite pro«fan\/cl<Hi 



Transition class 



3. Sp9C^*3l school services !:'rov1dftd for y^ur chOfj 
Spec ial^Jsts * ^ ' 

I 



Phy si cal /Occupy t 

Jj^sll)^^. „ 

CUssTOom Aide 



If your th\\4 H presf?nl'y in a private ithooK are there p!an5 to 
have him/her enter pubHc scHool? 



H' so, wHpn? 



Oot*^n't apply 





H^<./ln^r snx:U! -^oim)!: io?itU df?ve ini^r^nl . 
L I uri4^tr%imi\ it^Drt^ ^>bOyt haw to ^r^y 

r urideri^tdnd n^y rhfldH individual needs 

i kfrcK ho^Hf to furtMr }w)p m thn^ In 

i n. I und^frstand. mr^.Minul m..chiM'g hmdic^^^^ ^ 

I), I urid^ritKind thij rtil^owli? for p^:i\n$ir\imin^.. 



1^^, 1 feU bp t tor ^bout iMHna tH^-par^nit of 
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SINCE LEAVINR aipT-PEARSON: ' 



.15. 1 think my chTld has Iftprovid in his/her 
overall cognitive abilities (example: 
prpb1ein*SDlv1ng skins* knowledge of , 
' Cftust^effeet). 

16. I believe my^ehlld has ma^e pfogress 
in learnlno to read (exat^leV knows 
letter loufids, reads single wrds). 

17. 1 tjelleve my child has if^roved In the 
area of arithmetic (examplev^s 
addition* counting beyond 20). 

18. j feci my child has rade prooress In 
writlr^ skills jjjSM writing . 

^ single tilAet^i^^^^^ slfr^ilt words) . 

19. I believe iTiy child has Invroved In his/he 
fine TOtor devel^pmerit (eManvle^^u 
sc%sors\ buttoning jhlrt)* ^ 

20. % ch11d*s overall physical dtvelopment 
has Increased (e)<an^le^ riding a bike, 
throw1iig/catch1n« a ball|. 

21. I feel my child has Increased In his/ 
' her ability to develop friendships 

with children* In schooK 

72. My child likes going to school. 

23. child seems'to feel good about hlnV 
herself when In school. 

24. fly child has made continued progress In ^ 
learning socially appropriate behavior, 

25. My childls attention span seams to be 
improving (exaniple' plays with ajgaro for 
longer periods of tlnie than before)* 
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SINCE lEAVINR ELIOT-PEARSON: 


) 

^ Ci 


1 Agree • 

i 


Disagree 


E Si 

b m 

5/5 

*^ *^ 


26. I feel that the teachers have adapted 


1 

SA 


'A , 


D 


SD 


27. My child's school experience has 
genirally been a good ont* 


SA 


A 


0 ' 


/ 

SD 


20. My child's present teacher (s) keep 
/me* well Inforrcd of my child's school 

Ufa. . , , 


SA 


A 


0 


SD 


29/ 1 feel comfortable talking to.my child^s ^ 
present teacher(s) about hore and school 
Issues involvino my child* 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 



30. Do you feel your child's experience at Ellpt-Pearson was a gpod:f6urrda- 
tlon for /providing skills (social cognitive , physical) to prepare him/ 
her for his/her next phase of education? ^ 



31. Discuss ^ the strennth&/ of the mainstreaming program at Eliot-Pearson. 
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Discuss the weakntsses of the jnalnstrtamlng pfogfam at Eliot-Pearson. 



What would you like to see changed in the Eliot-Pearson program? 



Would you send your child to Eliot-Pearson if you had the opportunity 
to do it over? 

Ves No Maybe 



Appendix 4 . Figures delating to ■Assessmint of Chndren's Progress 
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Figure I; Distribution of MSCA Verbal Index Pre-Test Scores 
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Figure la, Distribution of MSCA Verbal Index Post-Tist Scores 




Fiaure 2. Distribution of MSCA Perceptual-Performance Index Pre^Test Scores 




Figure 2a. Distribution of MSCA Perceptual -Performance Index Post-Test Scores 
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Figure 3. Distribution of MSCA Quantitative Jnde^ Pre-Tesri: Scores 
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(Heavy lines denote Special Needs; Diagonals denote Non-Special Needs) 
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Figure 3a. Distribution of MSCA Quantitative Index Post^est Scores 
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Figure 4. Distribution of MSCA . General Cogijitive Index Pre-Test Scores 
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(Heavy lines denote Special Needs; Diagonals denote Non-Special Needs) 



Ei'gyre la. Oistributlon of MSCA General Cognitive, Index PosMest Scores 
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mmn 5, staff evaluation s 

ELlOr-PEAM CHILDRKJJ'S SCHOOL 

mm mmmvi 

CRITERIA m nmua 

Hie purpoje of this fofw Is to pcovide you with feedback so that yog will be able to id*- 
eijtify areas of your wtk tllot-Pearson that met expectatlongi exceed cjcpectfltiofis and thit 
are Ln Qeed of aevelopciens, Yflu should urdefstand that the overall evaluation gineratfid by tlils 
forn Is not final or suftsative* Bather, It la Intended to asgiit you In aalnlai^lng your 
flcrengtlifl and developing ti&s^ afsas of coapeteiice, Hence, this fow represanEs but one ispect 
cf a process of |Wvth iiid hHlopmnt, Othef aipeets Include developini a contTact far i#ortitii 
oqi ceftalrt specifted ireiil ttgrfifilni on a plan for flupport and saslstancej and filling out 
this lorn igalii gt B later dite, 

t\& one Is fixpfictgd to pi '^aja all aspects of this Job in a unlfera firmer. Eacj of us has 
strengths and vmh&mm. We arg Sfaklng, In geiieral, a balinctd eet of ibllltlei. Above all, 
we \?alue gtQnh and henisE io#l-dlrected effoft. 

Wi expect the stales tff thi MaltJatl&n to be as foUowgi 

Decenibe?'; U ^fiedtick fonis filled out by you aa lelf-evalufltlcsn, as well as by us, 

2k Ifl a aeetlni we coi^iie our rgsponses and eitflbllsh a cDntriet eoti^ 
Cirnltig ^^hat will be done hy you, by us, and vfhen, 

Febrty^; 3* ^htract Is iteplwentei 
late ' ' . ' 

Fftfctuatyi <i, PdtM in flllid cut onct ootei ,•■ , ' 

j ■ * 

S. Jd^krwt 1b sftisded ec cofltlnuid. 311 
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■ CfimentB 


CiaiSrooEi Taac.hiM 

1, Ability to kiep child ten phyilcall/ 
Vill, cared for, flife and in contPcl 
tneaselvis* ^ 










2. Ability Ed appriciita , injey, ind 
fispect chudrin. 








■ 


3. Ability to rgspond to ind be support 
tl^i af chlldrifl's afficclve Medi; 










4, Ability to Indlvlduailii init taction 
fof sjieifle childrani 


"""" 








4a, SensUivlty co Che nmdi ot spi^^ 
111 ngidi chlldreiLi, ^ _ 








• 


^t,, Jhotiifttfulijiss abeyt thi Intigrg^ 
^ Clou ci hand t capped cnilqfeii,_ ^ 


zz 








4c. Ablllcy to g^arate and icaCi cl@gr 
instfuctlonii ebjictlvgi eoflcef^ 
ning goeio-gaictlosiU copltlvg 
and ifetof divalopnent/ 






1 


i 


5. Attention to pfoeais aj well *i pw^ 
duct tn che_clai8tfioi# ^ ^ _ 










4* AbtUtj CO plan cufricalua orpa-^ ^ 
i^tiiy ! . _ . ^ 










1, Dei&finstraelflQ of m tstdirs ttfidlfli 
ehUd devalcpaait mi Its rils^ 

■EipBinjp 10 CiaSirpOB pilnBlnJi^j ; 













Area of 
Strength 


OK 


llat 


PnnifBi^nhfi 

vUUIUIEIILb 


8. Abilltf to create A suitable phyflleil 
eovifoQffieot that ephaaceg children's 
dtviiopftent, 










9. Ability to create a suppertlve and 
fleKlbie claisrooii routine/ 








. ^-.-.^ _ _. . 

I 


10, Ability tfl conduct Maniniful 
and cohiilvi vholi |rci^ ixper* 

liflCtS, 










U, Ability to aQticipate mi laflagi 
QUt^oNlassrodi responslbilitlei 
related to parents, children and 
studdflts, 


• 






Vorkin^ with Parents 

U /yjllity to be supDSftive of 
jarent's needs. 










U. Siniitivlty to the jpeciallied 
niids of Di rents of hmdlcas^ 
pad ehlldrinf 








; . 


2, Ability to bi coiiitructlvi ^cMcar- 
nlog problen arias sertalEiinii to 
thiir child; 










3. WllllQ^egg to coiffiifflleate fre- 
quentl|^, epMly and honiit^* 










4. WlUinpess to be rgfiponilve to a 
^IP^iTint'i IdiM and deslreii 
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km of 

Streagth 



Si Ability Co denonscrate concera 
and app re elation for pirenting. 



6. PrefeSiionallSi coneernlfig a 
's privacy, 



C, t^oiklng with Students and AsslsEang Te achefg 

1, Ability to establish igialng- 
ful goals with studeati aod 
asiistants^ ^ 

2. Coifflaltiant to prasirvlng tim 
for indivi dual and teai Mittngs,' 

2a, Ability to be eonstructlvii an- 
alycical aad rtflictive mmt^ 
ning the studeat aad sssletdiit'i 
experleaci* 



2b. Ability to comiunicati child 
developitnt principles and 
Issues in appropriate aitua- 
tionSi 



3. Avarenese of necesilty of nodellhg 
gxesf lary teaching ikills to studirtts 
and assisCMitSf 



4. Hllllngrieis to work tflthla a teas 



5, Avarenes§ of the necesiity of 
itudents' participation in clan 
tiM and In cla ss rooi plaBningt 



OK 



Heeds 
Pevi 
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6, l^lUlnineis Cfl swiinieite fe|^ 
cOfli^lete pfolfeai tfipofts on 

1\ 4&iUW to 6i$pl$y fJtediiccive tod 
vich othet Childfifl's Schosl itaff 

2,' 4Pllity w wdintiflii th« school's 
mionik fof Che w^y cWldren arf 
tft^Mj tlii open fidUCitlgn frwe- 
wtk an4 thi tfalQitrftiaiy progfifl*. 

3i WilUngOftfig to put^ui iffective and 

HtUti the scbofll ^tid depircwot sa 

4 \^dU, 



4, «iUln|nyi to idlfitif? W ad#C 




OptMfSi td recfilviBl and ttf** 
parUni ffiedt^^k w or ffw 
- othW^'teichifiir stA^f , ipicial 
nmii ummd and idiliili*- 
tf iters/ 




flajftUe abflut ttfle within resion flti* 
ERIC 



OK 



Heede 

laent 



Cooaenci 
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Proicct LIMC 

'LEAn^JiNa IN XMTEnRATr:]) CLASsnonn^ 

Ellot-Priarflon Childrem's School 
TuftB University 



DISSEMINATION SERVICES 
OF niOJECT LINC 



V Project Line is deainned to provlflo training ^: aupport servlcos 
of savcarnl kln^Is to EarLy Chlldhoofl Gducators in public school 
nyRtemSj private preschool, daycnre and llend Stnrt prop.r.imB* These 
services nre (iGsi.ined to nttcit the needg of administrators, specialist 
and classrpoTn teacherB wrklni In a mn in streamer? settlnp, . 

Th.) Elloc-'Pearson Children *g School at Tufto University Is the 
Oemonstrntion Model, for Project LINC'fl dlsflemlnntlon services. Ellnt 
Poarson Children's School la a private preschool ahf1 klndernArten 
that integrntea children with a wide variety of nlld and inoriernte 
hnndlcopplnp, candltions' into open clasHroons* 

Project LIMC' 3 Dinsemlnatlon Be^lces are deslCTed to meat the 
neuds of Individual audlenccg. For example, a dissemination site 
nay requast assistance In devalnpinn the malnstreamlnn skills of 
rof^ular clasaroom teachers who are not working in open claaaroom 
nnttlnps. It la the philosophical and opGrotional disposition of 
the project that mains treamlnp, iitny take place In a wide variety 
of classroom n tructureSp It is thus possible to provide services 
nrounfl the issue of mnlnstr^.amlnf^ without alterlnf^ the integrity 
of A ilte*B Gducattonal philoiophy* 

In' .i nlmilar fashion* Project LlNC fnay be requosted to provide 
raisistance, in working with parents ond In developing parent support 
systemn, tJhllc thefo. are comTnonalltles amon^ f^ood. parent proRrnmSj 
th^ore, are also" individual differences in policy from one slt€] to 
rinoth«r. Project LIMC's training and support tifforts are tailored 
to 1-idivldual policy. 

Trninlnn. and support services currently available from Project 
true include' \ 
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Thci Eliot- PQcirson Children's School Is deBlRncd to permlc 
flLrect Dhservntlon of claBsrooms, A visit to the demonstration 
tnoflel includes observation In classroomB and discussion of element 
of the nrop;rnm. In addition visitors mny view and dlscusn a slide 
tnpe entitled '^Teachers Talk About nainr.treamlnB''. 

These ncmonstratlon Services are appronrlate Cor admlnistrfitnrn 
specialists and teachers, A visit to Eliot-Peorson is parcicularlv 
helpful for thosG sltoo either' planning to davelop d malnstraanad 
pvonrnm of their own or anticipatinR requesting assistance In one 
or more areas of an eKlsting prof^ram. 

TI, Consultation Services 



Projf^ct staff are able to provide consultacion to admlnls-^ 
trators and/or staff of public schools, privnte preschools, dnycnrn, 
and Head Start programs. Consultations are understood to differ 
from workshops In that the consulting audience already, hns cons 
able knowledge and eKptrience with the coplc to be covered. For 
nxamnle a we 11 develonod Parent Fronram may warrant ansistanc'' 
in one drea Cnnsultatlon by ProJ^t Li:IC to the Parnnt Prov,rrm 
Coordinator mi; Jit he approprinto In this instance 



TIT. l^orkGhop Horv^cQ^s 

' rrojc'ct LIKC iB.enuipped to provide? worKshopn on n wide rnn^^c* 
of topics, nenendinn nn the Bu]^iect mattnr ^t^orkshnnn may^ bv annrn 
prlate for ndinlnlstrntnrs spucialistH teacher[^ or all thrro 

?^roii;l3' 

Workshop toplcn my include rsRues In mainfitreaniln- ad intin^ 
■iititnrlals for the Intnr^rated claanrooi!} nkllln in Individualization 
In! ormnl nysQHn.innt etc 

Wnrkn)iop nurviccis arn frenufnitly ^ncmt apprnpriate fc'r niiii^ 
whofjc rninGtrcnnlnR efforts aru a^ruady jindcrway , 



31"; 
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TV Lon-t^irm Tralnim ""nH Ruprnrt Snrvict^n 

Prn]fiQt LIMC li innnt co)iprfihenniv« fliBBnmJ.natlnn nprvl cr in i 

5i(3rvicen Inclir^GR ^ >nof!thfl of training nnfl ^ mnnthH nl: 'lunnort 
to a jgitQ Invalvn!l prfrnonnel may incluU' cl^BJiroo^i tnacluirn 
c^f i>ro ochnoi nf Ui.n iQr^^attau n-ad chllflfen nr tlm -rmin mny in 

'tlui Ti montlir^ of trninln V f^nuRfin nn nerttniinr isnu^^s far 
f:\ui tnachcr or ■i^iMnintratar Im^olvGU in ,lQVGlo[iinr^ nrvrirmin ' 
n irnlnntraamec; Mrn-ra!»i Tlit; ,>rocc luras vnry Rll^htlv Tut nnnnh :rn 
nil 1 aVMniBttO-toVB 

Cs 1 cachar Training 

I. TnnchGr . tf rtlnln- ^la^iril canfllotn nf wrlttnn 
m^torials of cto klfi Is 

n IssticG In .ualni^trnAmln'- in^l iviftimllzAtion 
yt^BQti\>t±vc ti:mchM\ tuclmlntini 

rcineMintlnn uich nttuntlou to inMlviHunl ntrnn^c^n 
\) sktlln to i^ullfl on 

ftffetctiva curriculum flevelormont 

1 Cnnsultnttan, 

Cunoultatlms by Prrjjcict LI^IC dlRnumliintinn purnonnol 
tako nLnce nn n rnr^ul^r Unnln In the tenchar Lr^iln 5 
cldfi^tonni *\n:>rf taly 15 hnnrB of incHviUi/il con- 
met fcir nnch tonnMor In prnvl^Uv' over a 0 mnnnh 'u^rto^^ 
nQUBult^tionG liavv^ thu follnwin- purpn^as 
a ptovi'Una aonQTistrntion for skills and l'n(ml<rV\e 
nQ<[utrefl tliroir^li tlia tcnchHr trniiiin!' mnntial nnl \mtk 

1j Ptnvl'Un:* Indlvllunl nnoistancu In lonlin'^ with ^ 
J3^M^^^ vir>Lnr\tr<\miiin\ T^fithln the canto^t nf thn t^^nchnr 

l^fnviMji"; tUti npnortunlty for prncvnB ovnIu.it ion 
of the trnlninn plnti sb It lei unfnl'Un:*- 



/ 

/ 
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3, H< )tkn]m\in 

1-5 hnlf i]ny workshof)S nro h^ld nvnr a mix rtiunth 
period- The vmrkshops arc ilcsinncd to corronpcmd 
wltli the natGrlnl coverad in the To/ichGr Trnining 
Mrmual ond ChQ vjork r'nnu in the on--sitfi consul tn t: Inns , 

The workshons idLirGSS \hensolvus in lr»tnil to nrcnn 

of concern for cciAchers of nininBtrunncH c-lnfinrncifi:^ , 

l;iach imtknhop provl lfis Unowluvlnp, a cKinonut fat Ioti 

of skLlls, nroup prnccicc of skills rclatr] lo tli.' 

tnnlc nnd ^nn' action conponent tn Ijd un icrtnkc^n ' v 

Ciitt t^r/^chor in har own cl^i^ifsronn. Tho nctlvltv l.. t\\,'n 

llsciiSBcifi rinrin.; consultation visits. 

fi. ApmlntsCririorn Tra^inln^ 

Proiuct LIAC is able to nrovi 'n two klnJ»H of snrvlc-- t'^ 

aiiminlotratorR : ^ / 

U A^li.itnlstrawr' 5 Tralnl nfi ' %nnnnl 

Cnnslsts of urlttqn mtnri iln lusl^nc-l to ni ' ndMLn - 
iRCrntnrs who Unye nninstrcamGd vclossrooiMS unjcr Lhuir 
.durigdlctlon . Rome of the issuc-s conslflGrnd InrluiUj 
a* providing stnff for a malnstrenmcd clnsRronn 
- -h^ devolopln^ nn d i^nil. amen rtnV^ nardhC^Tr 

c. staff trainln:^ an<l supporc 

d. In^orvlce* modols for nainstreanit^d [ironrnmB 

2. Admin is t rn toj^ JlrHnlnn rs ' . 

In aornc cnRcs a site may datcrmlno that nBsistnncio 
v/ith administrncivo and sp^uclallsc roles and /luti.^s 
Is dasired. Projcec LTNC muld he nhle tn provifle onr 
or mpro seminark focuslnn on n particular is/ujo m il 
rnlates to the specific prohlcniH nnrnimt err 1 hv m 
individual Bite. . 

i_ Mon £ h ^ U[5 p I j r t s a r v i c d s have n s t h r 1 r p u r no b □ nd ! i 1 1 n ti 0 
aRRlfitanco to sltos tliat arc devolofiin^ an .internal nottmrV nf 
flLinport fior ongoing mnln.^tream efforts. 

Su'iport activities vary from Bltn to site* TYiay rinv Inclii.k* 
assistance to former trainees In their efforts aB tralnerr4 of 
other niomhers of the staff. Tn another slt.e support mv involvn 
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th\'- jirpvlfiiun of pi^rindix 'viRnry in i cntvhiLt-it ion fU'rvice M rc 
to purHnnntil who h^vu complciCcMi th«i training prn-^nn. 

♦^rnject LPIC Is fun-lG^^ hy thcj Purenu of ^^Hl]cnt^^^ fn r thr 
hnniicripnoH (}\\^J)^ •unrticln.^tin^ schooly arc un^U_-r nn riiMnclnl 
ohl tr^iClnn for thosu RurvtcCf^. 

For furChc'r Iriformi clon ^nmucU. J. Mf^isQ] ^ 

pro !cct DlrocCnr 



0 1's s cm i nn c Ion Con r H 1 n a t o r 
617/62B 5000 W^^i 
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PfojGCt LINC. 
imrnlnn.ln Interirate^l Clnnsroof^-'. 
Tufts University 



VmUl AflO FAMILY PAJ^TICIPATION PHOO^A'! 

rlint-Pearson Chndren's Schnol 
1977-78 



Intro(1uc_t1qn__ ' ' , , 

Ths history of eftrTy Interverition prcrrnms has danonstratefl tMt 
classroom intervention is fiot sufflcfent for linnlfic^nt Vinntoffn chan'- 
;in children (ironfcnf-ronnfrr. 1^74). Children r«ceiv<n^^ foUomn s.rvlf^^ 
thrauciti caT-rv over nroor^rmlna in the Home finr! fflmlly sunport shnyi Um^^^r 
term oain than thosf who not receive such honic-basftd services. 

FViT' early chiMhood pfonrams attemptina to r>rovide experiences 
that (./in assist the d«vel<ipinn child over a Xono neriod of tl-^e 0 
critical prnnramim e)emnt is thus oarent/faniny participation am! 
sunnort. 

Parent involvcffient stratenles are an importflrit asPect of tm Fl lot- 
Pearson Children's School denwnstration rnalnstreafnino oropram. Par^nu 
of notthnndicanped as well as handlcapneH children in thfi school avflU 
themselves of a variety of services. 

In the case' of parents of special needs childrefl a nun her of ^^en- 
eral orinciples nuide the school's actions (see Jordon et. al . . I'i75)' 

1. An cffrtrt is made to involve parents as much as posslMp 

in thefr child's pronram, from evaluation throuoh classrOCTi ■ 
prncerturefi,- 

2. A realistic raoaqement plan is nade part of the child's 
initial.assessmont and Is then ImplOTented with the N^ln rtf 

the teachor* and Special Needs Coordinator. 



Schnol rorf'^ts arf» writtvin in cloar, Jdr^^on-fr<>f- l^m■MiV^i^ 
th<?so ryrorts are shsre'' with r^aff^nts rfurfn^^ rr^nfprprt*:'^. 
!t Is m'*o ftlfar tn nar^nts that no jtanno^f? H flfi:)! in' 
tjnchannin^; Hljiannsc^s ;tn^^ iah.eH .^re useful only to the 
extent that thoy- fafcn t tat^ t^ftcMw ^nr^ r^re^^iatlnn. They 
are subjoct to alteration as mr& Is lectrnetl ahdut the etui Id. 
Parents ^rr* niven .issl&tance 1n thinidn^^ of life vHth thefr 
child as :in nn'^oinn, nro^lOT-snlvfnr^ process as Is- th<^ cas^r 
with non-disabled chlldffin. 
7. Parents are helped to rGconnIro thdfr eMId's abilities and 
asse^ts. 35 wel! &s their chlldH :Jisab111tie& ^nd ifef fctenci^es . 
Vhat i chll^: can do Is a« ImDor tant^as v^hat he cannot . 

Irect Services of the Deronstratfon Projtct 

K H^f^e^V^is^Hs . Initial ho^R vIsH-s are ^lade ^y the siiicl^l ] 
nee^J^ resource teachpr anrj th^ ctisSTOom teacher '^Hhor 
^iirlnn the stinrner orlnr to schnoi entry or at thp ♦^e^n'nnln^ of 
th0 school yoar. The pirents an-J chfld havn^ alroady b^^en to 
the school and have mot the cldSSTOCMti tMcher an'^ the sfiMlal 
needs resource teachers. A visit lasts a np rof^infately ontf to 
one and a half hours. This Is a tlfiie foriheccmlnn acquainted, 
askinn and answerlnn auestlons and sherlnn neneral Infomatlon. 
s Individual C6nf€rcncRS . Individual conferencos occur at least 
t\^/ics rturtnf^ the school year at minimum,, althouoh conferences 



n^vtwis resource' tWCfift^r. **-any fdmlMtis r*^^jy^$^t s^i^v^^r^it tru^ 

contacts tmmm teachers <inc! Diifi?nts tate t^lAct. %mri emu 
occur when p^rmt% firm off or pfcfc yp chfldrM, Ihest? e^^^^^i- 
tacts sorve w au^n^^nt t^e teacMrH infomhfjon nn tte ^tiU^H" 

with thB narnnts, Un mtM^\ maH for t^^ thi^^ /^ frmu^nt 
phom CiilH frcm the cUssf«m t^achw 'anrS s^^fCUVoer^s fp^^ 

in in fifM out haw. ftf^if^^ ^re ^^ofw If awiher sayrce om- 
tict. Tolt^^hofic* calls occyr ^ncc or t^ftft? a mnt^ nlt^ - 

rtiscuss the classroom ppoiiM^. Thme mf^tim$ are irmmml^ 
iwoterf to a spKlfie topic; film anri 'wst ^m&k^n aro ti$^c^ 

as assistants In tht c1as$rraii* %st parents spw^ at l«lt 
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tvfo class sessions nor year *'parent-he1n1nn" , Our nhseryatton 
booths are open to nare^ts four out of every five days, -lanv 
parents takR advantage the otinortunity to ohservs ttjBlr 
chndren, ' 

Coord 1f\at1nQ__of_ SujpJm^n^ry^SBryj ces . Any additional 
sorvlces needed for the special needs children ani not nro- 
vl'ied i1rect1y-by the School are arrarinffd hy the sneclal neerls 
resource taachers, ' Servfces Inclucie speech, nGurolorlcal and 
^sycholonlcal evaluitlnns and rtfelntenance of on^olnn cOTmunl - ^ 
cation with outside .therapists or agencies vwrkinn ivlth the 
child and the family, Fafiitl|e$ are 'also accom^an^e^ the 
cJassroom tenches or the special needs resource teacher to 
evaluatlnns v/hen aftproplate, . . . , 

Nome Tu tor inn , The Homo TutDrin^ Pr^(^rm Is deslnnel to nive 
suppl^fntary support services to 1fir!1 vidua 1 children In the* 
^rooram and to their famnies. 'SelectiDn of par^ticular 
children for Home Tu^rin^ i% m^ie jointly by the elassroom ' 
teacher and one or both special needs resource teachers, 
tftekly visits are made by suoorvlsefl Hofn^ Tutors v/hn develop 
r€fnedta1 activities for use in the home* visit with and support 
parents and provide activities for the parents to use at home 
Mfith' their chiH. Ho^e Tutors Mke-weekly procuress rennrts * 
and are supervised by the speclaT needs resource teachers, 
but of School Placeront. For children leavinn El lot-Pearson, 
the special need's resource twchers Dtirsue all anpronriate 



<'ducat1onril ostions for the chnd. The search be'^ Ins within 
the city or town tn which tht family resides. Visits arc 
arfennefi for the special neeUs resource te^icheM ?nc^ the parents 
to see trie^cV.i5srD0fn(s) that the town Is sunrestlnr for place- 
ment. ^ If tm rlacinient 1s appropriate, the claskroom and teacHer 
are written into the child's educational plan, dut of district 
placements arc also y1ev/ecj If the town io^s not have the Apnrn- 
prlate services or 1f the parent Is intofested In pursuing a 
pHvate placefnent.- 

PSCfifli^C^^' "^^^^^ a'^fi three types of dlsciisslon "roups 
avnilable at tri& Children's School ' 

a. f>ulHe<1 nbservatlon Rrouns. 

fiUld&d Observation nroups occur twice a year, and are 
led by thfl Associate director of the school. Parents of 
each of tHe school's five nfoups are InvUed to observe their 
child's classrooni nn a particular day. Followinf an hour's 
observation, the oroui meets with the Associate nirector to 
discuss the observation. Topics that arise include the 
school's nhllosciphy and curriculum, child - child Intor- 
actions, tencher behavior, the ratlonaU for the Intenratad. 
Drocrrafn and topics related to child rearlnn, 

b. Sijp^&rt firoup for Parents of Special Needs Children. 
The support group for parents of special nieds childrin 

meets hMvweekl^ undef the nuldance of the schooVs two special 
needs resource teachers* This aroup Is the only parent ^rnup 



in the school that is rgstrlcted tn fainll ies of Ipecial needs 
chndrer. 7h# purnose of this-cMup is to cr&ate a non- 
threateninr^ en^l^onmerit 1n whicii pat^ant^ can express and ex- 
piore trielr feeHncts ahout bein^ paF^ents of fiandlcapped 
chndren. lisuai are apnrdacTied In a sur»port1v0 nianrier and 
the qroup leaders take e5<trern€ c4fe that flll tndlvtduals 
partlcinatlnp In the arogp feel Ustened tr^ lihd resnecteri , 
Al thounh -^prnbl em-sol vin«^'* tn orlentatirn* tri^ •^oryp nevir- 
theless ful^nis a therapeiitlc ftinction'as welU The? nraup's 
purpose * $c^iedyl© and fnrmat 1s cllscysiel \^/1tN each of the 
famines durfnrt hofne visits, nm parent frorn fiacfi farnlly Is 
requirari to oartlelpate throufh^ut tlie y^ar^ 

.flfie maetlnfis are scheduled for ternate weeRs and mfiet 
]H hours in the evenfh?. The seislon beoins vilth activity 
that acquafnts the psrttcipants viitk each other ^ ct^ helps focus 
on the feelfnqs of the rnonient. As actlvlttas.are dlscusserf, 
€oncerns froin prev^lnus weaks, cui^rent proMpms and thounhts 
are expressed afid the seislon responds to theifi an^t nther tonic 
Issues disciissed Include^ School issijes swch as discipline* 
carpopltnn problems^ tolltt tralnlhn^ s^apenpattnf^ fis^perlence, 
and orowth sein In the chflHi^en. Mome^rela ted fssues Include 
the iffects of Nvino^a special nieds child on the ffla^rlace, 
the need for hopep ncoatlVe feellmps biwards tne child* feellnn 
Cff isol^tlDii, dlffic^ulty deflnlno futufe ^pectatfons* re- 
actions of Dthers (family; f»*1ands, .str^nrters) to ore's child 
and Issues hfid in ccfwioft vUh all fafnIUci'. 



c, Topic-Oriented ClassfoofTi firQUps . / ' ^ 

i- The tnp1c-or1ented classroom woups or dlflactlc groups 
are open to the parents In a pap^cular cUssfoom ^ar)(1 take ^ 
place aopro^lmately three t1nj6f per year. The nrnups ore 
malnstreanted tm led by school staff minjbefs with occasional 
"nuest:?'^ participation. Exatiinles of issuts dealt with In these 

/' ^ " ' ' ! 

evenJnr sessions are? 

/ a. tho transltinn'frnn Chf'^p to foCir yo»r ioV' ^--hiviin 

b. pHns for future schooling; 

c. carry-over of the. school oronffliTi to thp homp = 
f!. workshop on maklnr toys with your ^hn.-'ren; 
e. separation flnd chllfl-rearinp Issues. \ 

Frequently. Hiscussions ahout mains tfeaminti isiues take nlace 

in these metftlncis. The school staff has come to! prefer this 

format over the lar^e all -school meetinn forniat |bficausft of 

the cireater intimacy and sense of comnltment offered by the 

nroup of parents froni the same classroom. | 
, . ■ . i ' 

Ativis orvJCguncn . All metTibers of the Advisory Council are^ 

parents in the Chi 1 Hren's School . The selection of this "roup 
of indivicluals, rather than a Council chosen larflely fron nut- 
side of the school population is deliberate. The project 
nirector and other school staff and Department mirnbefs have 
sufficient contacts with the educatlohal and therapeutic com- 
munities so that easy access to resources can be made. The 
Advisory Council, on the other hand, fs In an excellent position 
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to advise tht Project Dlrtctor* and ktep the school popuTatlon 
fnfofmed and actively Involvefl In project actlylties and 
objectives such as developlnq a sllde-tapa for parents entitled* 
"Parents Talk About Malnstreamifw developlno a reiource library 
for parents 1n the Chlldran's Sehool ; forfnlnfl small afffnity 
aroups (no larger than ten) to mtetvdth other parents In the 
Children's School to explain the objectives of ^ainstreaminn; 
and inviting public school specfal education ddmlnistrators to 
Advisory Council meetifi« in order to try to influence policy 
In local education authorities^ 
10, Paren ts Oroaniiation, There is a Parents OrfanlEation which 
organizes activities for parents. These activities Include 
furtd raiding, education fneetlncs and staff-parent social 
aqtivltl^s^* This year the school has provided a number of 
ongoing dist^usslon nroups for parents both of handicapped and 
of non-handicapped children* , . 
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PROOECT LiNC OUTREACH 



Learning In integrated Classrooms 



ABSTRACT 



LINC OUTREACH Is a training pfograni designed to have n major impact 
on the lives of mildly and moderately hand1r:auped children, thrGe to six 
years old* for whom the least restrictive alternative is the regular 
classroom, ■ ■ . 

In 1975*76* the EHot-Pearson Children's School was selected by the 
Bureau of Educapion for the Handicapped as a model preschool project un- 
der the Handicapped Chndren's Early Education Program, From 1974' 70 
Project LINC deveToped.and refined teaching strategies, skills and sup- 
port systems for classroom teachers, and programs for parGnts of children 
integrated Into malnstreamed classrooms. The project disseminated modQl 
components through short and longterm training experiences to a variety 
of fearly childhood personnel, LINC OUTREACH is an extension and elabor- 
ation of these demonstration and dissemination activities. It is based 
on the experienee and knowledge accunulated during that per tod* and it 
is designed to be responsive to the sites the project will collaboratG 
vnth during the next three years. 
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Althounh mainstfeanilng now earHes tho authority of Fsdefal law, 
few malnstreamed early chndhood programs art noiv In tM^sten^e. Train- 
ing and In-servico oppoftunttles will assist In correcting this imbalar; 
intwoen noUcy and service capabiVities. 

Through In-service training and technical assistance to State 
tdueation Authorities (SEA), Local Edycation Agencies (LEA) and Head 
Start Pronrams* Line OUTREACH seeks to Increase the riunibQr of regular 
classroorts that can successfully iritograte mildly to moderately hanrii- 
cappGd children. To achieve ma xlmuiTi effectiveness , the project will 
attempt to facilitate close coopsratlon and coordination betvicen tlui 
SEAa LEAs and othGr public and private sorvice providers, 
LLNC OUTREACH has four ntajor objectives: 

U To Increase arid trnprove appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities for young nl Idly and moderately handicapped 
ehlldren and their farnlllcsv 
2, To Increase general awareness conearnl rig the need for 
early Interveritlon and the potential bentvlts of main- 
^ streamed progranis Implcniented in a rational and respcn- 
sible fashion* ' 

X 3. To provide training to early nhllHlic^d teachers and to 
nrttential trainers of early childhood teacherD concern-, 
inc the skills and knwledcje required to implemynt a 
successfiil inalnstreanGo classroom pragram* 
4, To assist In the developniGnt of inter-agency cooperation 
so that an effectivei coordinated continuum of services 
to young handicapped chlVdrfin and th^lr f ami lies becomcr. 
a reality. g-^^ ^ 
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LINC OUTREACH focuses onXaisistance to the classfoon! teachef efinan^d 
In Implementing an 1nteoifated> developmcintally-oriented ciassrcDm progranis 
to iQcally based trainers of earlyN^hlldhood educators, and to a dr:; Iris trn- 
uuf^ ur programs with malnstreamed chniponants. Five interrelated training 
procedures are used* 

1- UHtten materials, Ineluding a detaiTed trairilng ranual ; 

2, Regular in-class consultatioh for partlcipatf ng teachers 
provided by si te-basGd, Project trained educational consul- 
tants; 

3. ftonthly half-day wgrkshgps conducted by Project LINC Staff 
Develupmont Specialists for participating teachers; 

4- lionthly eonsultatlon seminars conductad by Project LINC 
Staff Development SpGclallits for site-based educational 
consultants; and, 
, 5. Monthly local school meetings fMusIng on issues relate^ to 
malnstreaniing of concern to teachers, consultants, adminis- 
trators and/or parents. 
LINC OUTREACH proposes to establish productive linkages among a nuriber 
of groups that have tradltlonarry rem£(ned separate and Isolated from sach 
other. The common theme of this coordlnaMoh Is the development of addltlonat 
sefvlces to young disabled children In malnstreamed educational Settings. 
Establishing positive working relationships and successful progranis will be 
a task of 1nr,ense promise, and one well viorth the challenge. 
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gruntccs wuh a Dcmonstratinn/Scrvicc runction ^r activity. ^capRcd P^^^^l^^;^^^^^ ' 
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Tabk I A - Demonsifaiion/Service Activities Dati' 
Children 

Kntcr iictual perforniance data for this report period into the th^ number uf muliihandicapped in Inic 12, Om luf hnes I 
appfopfUite boxes. Use age as of the lime of the original ap- throudi I I are inr those directly served; hC. servigos to 
plication, or the coniinuation applicutio!i, w.hichever is Imer. enrolled ar receiving majof smiccs. and not Ihuse merely 

On lines jbuvcjme 11. courit multihandicapped individuals screened, rcfefred or given niinmial ur occasiunul si^rvii.cs, 

only unco, by primary handicapping condmon, and uidicatc 



Type of Handicap 



1. Tfainab'u Meiually fU'fafded 



2. Educcible MDntc'iliy Ruiarcled 



3, Specific Learning pisabilitier 



4, Dcdt^ Blind 
f^. D''*3(/Hard of Hearinq 

6. Viiuuhy .Handicapped 

7. 3-/riOUE'y Emntiannlfv Di^ti'rbr^d 
8 Fpf;Gch Im^iaireJ 

9. 0!h9i H'Mllh jinpairoj 
10. Or ihopf'Clic.nlly Inipaircd 
n Tctal 

1^, Multihandicanpcd 



0^2 



Numbf*f of Hundicnppcfi Stf'v^.d by Age 

1^ 



Ages 
3' 5 



0^9 



10^12. 



j3 IS 1 o^i 



3 



1^ 

18 



If th^d:it;i in the iibovc inhle difter by niurr than 10 percent friHti rlu* dnOi nriuinnllv picseiitud in s.N.r jp|ij(is^Hl .jpplir.iinMK 
jileiuu c\pl:nn iht* (hffkri'iKT, __ - , 
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fto^t SUJT Providing Servi«*s lo Red^eoU in TibU lA 





Numbor * - 










1 




6 , 











ir ippUcible: Servi^ id TTicBe Handicapped Not Included in Table l/s, 





Num^f of Handicapped 










Pound to Ne€d S^^pcis^ Nalp 













Tabit li 

Preservicc/Inservice rialnirig Data 



Handicapptd ArQk of 
Pfinrtf ry Cpnccniraiion 


■ Numbar of 
' Persons R^cfived 


PrtimMge Troifitn^Uy O^qrte Souqht 


U Insirvinf Trflming 


AA 


BA 


MA 




Multihandlcipped 












Administfition 












Early Childhood - 


3T* 




39 






Tfsinablt Mentally Retirded , 












Edue^ble Mentally Ratardtd 












Specific Ltarnlng Pisabititr^ 












De^f/Hard of Hiariny 












Visually Handieappad 












Sefiogsly Emattonally Disturbed 












Speech Impaired 












Orthopfjdlcally and Othar Health Impaired 












TOTAL 






39 


26 




IjVdata in Table II alinyc differ by nipre t\}^h 1 


0 percenl frorTi those n; your approved 


a^ liligjlton, c 





nFflBMfla3M.o/»i DO€s not Include persons recel ting awareness/demons trati on sef\»l 
persons tngmi in long-term trtinlng. 
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Pticenjihi of Childroi Participaimg in 
JEirfy Childhood ^opmm Dorini Regoriing 



Indicale the placement of children who left your pfojfci durmi ihc y€»r covefcd by i\m fepon pgi>o<i. 
NOTE: Coum each MM only once by primary type of placemen f hehw, ^ 



TYPf OF PUAClMfNT 


NUMSifl OF CHlLORiN ^ 
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INTEGRATED PLACEMENT (Le,, m mg^ 
ui$f programs with children ^0 Bre NOT 
hmdiCBpfied) 


Nyr-isfy fcHooU 












Hffid Sum 








1 
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PfirtiafY gfadii 




.1 


1 








Othft 






SPECIAL EDUCATIQN PLACEMENT 
(tX, in dm6% only for handicMppep - 
chfiaftn tut iitusted ih\r§gu/sr prmte or 
^ubhM school) 








Kindffgiften 






Primary grfldet 


Fifi! 


3 










OlKir 






INSTnUTIONAL PLACEMENT 


Schiduled to rtmain in iirly CHrldhood 
Pfogram in cominQ yeic^ ^ 
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NUMSER 


Ea!imaiad retantign rai^ of cumu^ 




CurriuUiiiv.e ngmbtf of children enieftd into 




ifUe(jr,Heci placemont fif known) prior 10 this 


unknown 


lative number in iniegrated p^ace^ 
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